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THE  POWER  OF  GOLD 


OHAPTEU  I. 

STORMY  WEATHER  AT  COOMBRIDGE. 

In  the  budget  of  letters  which  Lady  Lim- 
borne's  maid  carried  to  the  bedside  with 
her  ladyship's  matutinal  tea,  there  was,  in- 
deed, as  her  son  had  expected,  the  Coom- 
bridge  bomb-shell ;  if  Mr.  Armer's  delicate 
and  polite  effusion  can  be  called  by  such  a 
name  ;  and  very  surprised  would  that  gen- 
tleman have  been  if  he  could  have  seen 
into  the  secret  chambers  of  Lady  Lim- 
borne's  heart,  and  examined  the  feelings 
with  which  its  periods  were  perused. 

Against   envy,  hatred,   malice,    and   all 

VOL.  II.  B 
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uiicharitableness  her  ladyship  was  wont  to 
put  up  her  petition  every  Sunday  morning 
(weather  permitting)  together  with  the 
other  '  miserable  sinners,'  but  of  every  one 
of  these  noxious  feelings  was  she  the  prey 
(excepting  always  the  first)  as  she  read, 
in  sentence  after  sentence,  of  her  son's 
^  folly'  (?)  of  the  attachment  of  the  young 
people  (a  topic  upon  which  Mr.  Armer 
had  enlarged  with  what  was,  to  Lady  Lim- 
borne,  an  excruciating  prolixity),  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer  at  the  prospect  of 
the  alliance  (at  which  point  Lady  Limborne 
indulged  in  a  grim  smile),  and  of  his  (Mr. 
Armer's)  hope  that  she  (Lady  Limborne) 
would  be  as  pleased  as  he  was,  and  suffer 
him  to  pay  an  early  visit  for  the  necessary 
discussion  of  the  business  side  of  the  *  aus- 
picious affair.'  The  blood  of  the  Hautfords 
< — on  which  sanguinary  subject,  by  the  way, 
she  was  particularly  prone  to  descant- 
boiled  in  their  descendants'  veins  as  she 
read  this  harmless,  necessary  letter,  and 
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she  did  not  vouchsafe  mucTi  consideration 
as  to  the  terms  of  her  answer  thereto. 

If  it  took  the  squire  the  consumption  of 
much  time,  paper,  and  ink,  and  some  re- 
lief to  his  feelings  in  the  shape  of  what  in 
thekitchen  was  called  'master's  langwidge,' 
to  set  forth  his  ideas  on  the  subject  in 
hand,  a  very  few  moments  sufficed  for 
Lady  Limborne  to  give,  in  terse  if  not 
choice  terms,  he?'  view  of  the  matter. 

'  Her  son,  Lord  Limborne,'  she  wrote, 
'  was  of  age,  as  Mr.  Armer  doubtless  knew, 
and  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  marry  whom 
he  chose;  she.  Lady  Limborne,  was  not, 
however,  bound  to  accept  his  choice ;  she 
could  see  nothing  but  misery  in  such  an 
unsuitable  alliance,  and  she  desired  most 
emphatically  to  state  that  she  would  on 
no  consideration  give  her  consent  (if,  in- 
deed, it  were  required)  to  such  a  marriage/ 

Hints  as  to  Mr.  Armer's  pride,  Lady 
Limborne  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  her 
son,  and,  as  she  stamped  and  addressed  the 

b2 
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letter,  sbe  was  not  without  hopes  that  it 
would  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  whole 
entanglement.  Resentment,  and  perhaps 
desertion,  she  would  have  to  endure  on 
her  son's  part,  and  though  it  would  make 
her  heart  ache,  as,  in  spite  of  her  pride, 
her  heart  had  ached  ever  since  this  affair 
had  come  between  them,  yet  she  was  his 
mother,  there  were  only  they  two,  and,  in 
time,  he  would  forget  his  mad  engagement 
and  all  would  be  well  between  them  again. 
Lady  Limborne  hated  the  Armers  the 
more,  as  sbe  thought  on  the  sufferings  she 
had  already  endured,  and  was  still  to 
endure,  for  their  sakes,  from  the  estrange- 
ment of  her  son.  As  to  her  present  action 
she  determined  to  say  nothing  of  it ;  she 
hated  the  whole  subject,  and  there  would 
be  time  enough  to  speak  when  the  storm 
should  burst. 

And  a  storm,  indeed,  there  was  atCoom- 
bridge  when  the  squire  received  his  an- 
swer.    The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  did  not 
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in  the  least  expect  such  a  terrible  knock- 
down blow  to  his  hopes.  He  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  looking  on  with  a  pleased 
interest,  and  with  natural  paternal  pride, 
at  the  beginnings  and  gradual  progress  of 
the  courtship  of  Lord  Limborne.  He  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  such  a 
marriage,  and  Lord  Limborne's  explana- 
tion had  put  the  father-in-law-to-be  in  a 
comfortable  attitude  of  certainty  about  it 
all.  Judge,  then,  of  the  shock  to  a  man 
of  the  squire's  temper,  and  judge,  too,  of 
the  consequent  explosion.  As  sentence 
after  sentence  of  Lady  Limborne's  letter 
presented  itself  to  the  squire's  understand- 
ing, he  became  more  and  more  inflamed 
with  rage ;  the  cold  and  insolent  tone  hurt 
him  sorely,  and  the  virtual  refusal  of 
Nellie,  his  Nellie,  of  whom  he  was  so 
proud,  stung  him  to  madness,  and  he  flung 
the  letter  upon  the  breakfast-table  with  a 
look  of  the  most  intense  anger,  and  an  ex- 
pression certainly  not  fit  for  ears  polite. 
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'  Bead  that !  Nellie  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  the 
abominable,  impertinent  woman.  What  I 
"  She  is  not  bound  to  accept " — *'  On  no 
consideration  give  her  consent."  Great 
heavens  !  *'  Such  a  marriage."  What 
does  the  woman  mean  ?  Does  she  think  I 
want  to  force  my  daughter  down  her 
throat  ?  my  daughter  !  Good  heavens  !  the 
woman's  mad  to  write  me  such  a  letter  ! 
Eing  the  bell,  Jack.  Tell  Tucker  to  put 
a  saddle  on  one  of  the  horses  at  once ! 
and  come  you  here  with  me,  Nellie,  my 
dear,  and  I'll  write  her  ladyship  such  a 
letter  as  shall  open  her  eyes  for  once  in 
her  life.  Good  heavens  !  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  be  insulted  like  this  !'  and 
the  poor  squire  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
panting  and  struggling  for  his  breath  in 
such  a  manner  that  Nellie  and  Jack  ran 
quickly  round  to  their  father,  who,  indeed, 
was  purple  in  the  face,  and  looked  very 
much  as  if  a  fit  of  some  kind  or  another 
would  result  from  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
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tions.  However,  he  soon  came  round,  and, 
waving  aside  his  anxious  children,  he  said 
to  Nellie, 

'  My  dear,  don't  be  frightened ;  it  is 
enough  to  drive  a  man  mad  !  That  letter 
is  from  Lady  Limborne,  the  abominable 
.  .  .'  and  the  squire,  with  a  very  visible 
effort,  checked  the  stream  of  his  vitupera- 
tion, and  went  on  more  calmly.  *  Read 
the  letter,  Nellie,  read  the  letter,  and  you 
will  see  what  a  charming  mother-in-law 
you  have  escaped  from ;  for,  by  heavens  ! 
that  man  shall  never  darken  my  doors 
again ;  and  if  you  have  any  respect  or 
love  for  your  father,  Nellie,  you  will  break 
off  this  engagement  at  once — at  once  /'  and 
the  squire  sat  nervously  drumming  with 
his  fingers  on  the  breakfast-table,  as 
Nellie,  pale  and  frightened,  read  the  curt 
and  cold  epistle  which  had  provoked  such 
a  tremendous  storm.  As  she  was  reading 
her  brother.  Jack,  was  looking  over  her 
shoulder,  and,  when  together  they  reached 
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the  last  insolent  sentence,  Jack  was  almost 
as  angry  as  his  father,  and  poor  Nellie 
was  dumbfounded  at  what  was  a  far  worse 
fiasco  than  any  of  her  most  gloomy  pre- 
sentiments had  foreshadowed. 

'Well,  Nellie!  well!  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  polite  and  civil  letter, 
eh !  eh !  my  dear !'  said  her  father,  im- 
patiently, and  beginning  to  boil  over  again, 
'  a  nice,  pleasant,  amiable  family  you  were 
going  to  marry  into.  For  impertinence, 
conceit,  and  the  most  infernal  pride  com- 
mend me  to  her  ladyship  ;  and  how  dare 
Lord  Limborne  expose  me  to  such  insolence, 
the  puppy,  the  young  puppy,  how  dare  he 
do  it  ?  Didn't  I  receive  him  with  kind- 
ness, didn't  I  say  I  was  delighted  .... 
oh,  heavens !  it  makes  me  mad  to  think 
what  a  blind  fool  I  have  been  !' 

*  Oh  !  father  dear,'  said  Nellie,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  and  interrupting  her 
father  in  his  unpleasant  reminiscences* 
*  It  was  not  James'  fault,  indeed,  indeed  it 
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was  not ;  he  always  told  me  that  Lady  Lim- 
borne,  that  she  ....  that  she  would  not 
be  pleased  at  first.  She  wanted  him  to 
marry  Lady  Emily  ....  Beldon,  I  mean 
....  but  I  thought  .  .  .  .' 

'  Yes  ?*  said  her  father,  lookinof  at  her 
sternly.  '  Yes  ?  you  thought  ?  my  daugh- 
ter thought  ?  Are  you  a  child  of  mine — of 
John  Armer's?  and  would  you  truckle  and 
crawl  to  this — this  woman  ?'  and  Mr.  Ar- 
mer,  who  was  quite  as  proud  as  Ladj'-  Lim- 
borne  herself,  was  dumb  at  the  idea  of  his 
daughter  seeking  to  enter  anyone's  family 
as  a  favour. 

'  Father  dear  !'  said  Nellie,  as  he  paused. 
^Father  dear,  I  did  love  him  so,  and  I 
hoped  she  would  not  go  against  us,  and  I 
did  not  ....  did  not  ....  think  .... 
it  would  be  ...  .  like  this  .  .  .  !  Oh ! 
Jack !  Jack !'  she  cried,  turning  to  her 
brother  for  comfort  in  her  trouble,  and 
thus  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things, 
for  it  was  generally  she  who  was  the  helper, 
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and  the  extravagant  and  easy-going  Jack 
who  was  the  helped. 

Jack  lost  no  time  in  going  round  to  his 
sister's  side. 

^  Poor  old  lady,'  he  said,  as  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  neck,  and  let  her  head  rest 
on  his  shoulder.  '  Poor  old  lady,  don't 
you  cry,  my  dear;  never  mind,  Nellie,  it 
will  come  all  right.  Confound  the  old 
harridan  !  what  business  has  she  to  kick  up 

such  an  infernal  shindy '  and  so  on,  and 

so  on,  mingling  soothing  words  of  comfort 
with  short  bursts  of  invective,  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  been  amusing  if  Nellie's 
grief  had  not  been  so  painfully  real. 

Now  the  squire  was  a  very  tender-hearted 
man,  and  the  sight  of  Nellie's  grief  was 
more  than  he  could  bear ;  in  a  very  few 
minutes  he,  too,  was  beside  his  daughter 
doing  his  best  to  soothe  her,  and  to  stop 
the  painful  bursts  of  sobbing.  Nellie  was 
not  a  very  emotional  young  woman,  not 
one  of  those  irritating  members  of  her  sex 
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"who  seem  to  possess  inexhaustible  re- 
servoirs of  tears,  and  can  turn  on  the  tap, 
with  a  surprising  and  unpleasant  ease,  on 
the  most  trivial  of  occasions  ;  neither  was 
she  given  to  the  still  more  exasperating 
habit  of  '  hysterics,'  that  ready  and  most 
effective  weapon,  whereby  the  most  recal- 
citrant of  husbands  is,  after  a  very  short 
struggle,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
*  brute !'  and  to  consequent  abject  sub- 
mission, unless,  in  a  fortunate  moment,  he 
discovers  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  cold 
water,  exhibited  externally,  in  these  painful 
and  deplorable  attacks.  One  becomes  used 
to  too  frequent  douches  of  tears,  and,  after 
many  repetitions,  even  the  most  power- 
ful attack  of  hysterics  ceases  to  have  any 
effect  but  that  of  irritation ;  but  the  sud- 
den '  breaking  down '  of  the  ordinary  self- 
possessed  is  sad  indeed.  So  the  squire 
and  his  son  felt  it,  until  Nellie's  sobs  came 
at  longer  intervals,  and  were  less  heart- 
breaking, and   at   last  ceased   altogether, 
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and  were  only  remembered  in  the  quick 
sighs  which  now  and  again  escaped  from 
her.  Every  sob,  and  every  tear,  and  every 
sigh  was  another  reason  for  increasing  Mr. 
Armer's  rage  and  resentment  against  Lady 
Limborne  and  all  belonging  to  her,  and  his 
daughter  s  grief  hurt  him  more  even  than 
the  soreness  of  his  wounded  pride. 

*  Dear  Jack  and  dear  father,'  said  Nellie 
at  last,  raising  her  head  from  Jack's 
shoulder,  and  rising  from  the  chair  she 
had  been  sitting  on.  '  How  good  and 
kind  you  are  to  me  ;  how  silly  of  me  to 
give  way  like  this.' 

*  It  is  all  that  abominable  woman's  fault,' 
said  her  father,  *  and  Lord  Limborne 
shall  .  .  .  .' 

*  Oh,  father,  I  cannot  bear  you  to  speak 
of  him  like  that,'  said  Nellie,  interrupting 
her  father,  who,  by  the  look  on  his  face, 
was  evidently  going  to  make  somo  not  too 
complimentary  remarks  about  her  lover. 
*  Do  not,'  she  went  on,  '  let  us  say  anything 
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more  about  it  just  at  present.  It  is  all  so 
dreadful  and  so  sudden,  I  must  think  about 
it  all; 

And  poor  Nellie,  with  still  quivering  lips, 
and  eyes  full  of  tears,  went  off  to  face 
her  misery  by  herself  in  the  solitude  of  her 
room. 

^  Well,'  said  the  squire,  turning  to  his 
son  as  the  door  closed  upon  Nellie,  '  a 
very  pretty  kettle  of  fish  your  friend  Lim- 
borne  has  got  us  into,  very  pretty  indeed  !' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  unfortunate  Jack,  who 
had  a  most  unhappy  knack  of  '  letting  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.'  *  Yes,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is,  it  is  all  over  the  place  by  now.' 

*  What !'  exclaimed  his  father.  '  All 
over  the  place  ?  all  over  the  place  ?  Why  ! 
what  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Jack  ?  it  was 
only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  that 
young  puppy  came  here  with  his  cock-and- 
a-bull  story.  All  over  the  place !  What 
do  you  mean,  sir?' 

*Why,  do   you  know/  answered   Jack, 
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'  we  went  yesterday  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
Dentons ' 

'  Confound  the  Dentons  !'  exploded  his 
father  ,*  *  what  on  earth  have  the  Dentons 
to  do  with  me  and  my  concerns?' 

^N-n-nothing,'  stuttered  Jack,  feeling 
that  he  had  '  put  his  foot  in  it  again,'  and 
seeing  no  way  out  of  it  but  '  a  clean 
breast;'  'nothing;  only  they  seemed  to 
know  all  about  it ;  and  they  .  .  ;  well,  you 
know,  they  congratulated  Nellie  upon  her 
engagement ;'  and  poor  Jack  trembled  as 
he  saw  the  effect  his  news  had  upon  his 
father. 

'Her  engagement!  Nellie's  engagement!' 
exclaimed  the  squire.  '  Oh,  this  is  too 
much,  this  is  shameful  I  it's  .  .  .  it's  .  .  .' 
and  the  squire  lapsed  into  silence,  and 
stopped  in  his  hurried  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  glaring  at  his  son  without  see- 
ing him,  as  the  full  meaning  of  Jack's  an- 
nouncement broke  in  upon  him.  '  I  wish,' 
be  said  at  last,  *  I  had  never  come  into  this 
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accursed  country,  we  are  disgraced  for 
ever ;  don't  you  see,  my  poor  boy,  the 
meaning  of  it  all  ?  Those  gabbling  idiots 
at  Wreford  will  go  all  over  the  county 
with  their  wretched  news,  your  poor  sister 
will  pose  as  the  girl  who  has  *'  caught " — 
/  know  the  way  they  talk  — ''  caught  "  Lord 
Limborne.  Pah  !  it's  diso^ustino^ !  the  orirl 
Lady  Limborne  won't  receive  as  her 
daughter!  And  I  .  .  .  they  will  say  I 
"encouraged  him,"  "angled  for  him  "  .  .  .' 
and  the  poor  squire  groaned  in  the  spirit 
at  the  shameful  figure  he  and  his  would  be 
made  to  cut.  '  Jack,  my  son,'  he  said  at 
last,  'you  know  when  I  say  a  thing  I  mean 
it,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes,  father,'  said  Jack,  who,  indeed, 
was  only  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
paternal  obstinacy,  a  quality  he  was  singu- 
larly deficient  in  himself. 

'  Well,'  his  father  went  on,  '  hsten  to 
me.  You  have  been  friends  with  Lord 
Limborne ;    I    don't  know  what  you   feel 
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about  this  atrocious  affair  lie  has  led  us 
into,  but  one  thing  I  must  insist  upon,  and 
that  is,  that  from  this  day  you  never  speak 
to  that  man  again.  There's  the  letter, 
read  it  over  again,  and  if,  after  such  an 
insult  to  your  sister,  to  me,  her  father,  and 
to  you,  her  brother,  you  can  hold  any 
intercourse  with  that  man,  you  are  no  son 
of  mine.  I  shall  say  the  same  thing  to 
Nellie,  and  from  to-day  I  will  never  have 
the  name  of  Limborne  spoken  in  my  pre- 
sence/ And  with  that  the  squire  pushed 
over  the  obnoxious  letter  to  his  son. 

Jack  obediently  read  the  letter  through, 
and  without  a  word  handed  it  back  to  his 
father,  and  the  squire  retired  to  his  study 
to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  reflection,  and 
to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should 
do  under  this  new  aspect  of  affairs. 

If  Mr.  Armer  was  passing  through  a 
period  of  tribulation  as  he  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  dire  insult  he  had  received,  and 
sought  to  salve  his  wounds  with  the  com- 
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position  of  a  biting  though  short  and  pithy 
rejoinder,    much   more    anguish    of    mind 
was     his     dauofhter    undero^oinor    in    her 
*  bower,'   and  that,  too,  without  the  small 
alleviation  above  alluded  to  in  her  father's 
case,  for  no  rejoinder  was  possible  for  her, 
and  added  to  the  bitterness  of  her  posi- 
tion was  the  anguish  she  endured  in  the 
loss  of  her  lover ;  for  she  freely  confessed 
to  herself  the  fact  that  all  that  must  be  at 
an  end  between  her  and  Lord  Limborne. 
The  scene  of  yesterday  at  Wreford  came 
before  her  with  a  most  unpleasant  distinct- 
ness, and  the  gushing  congratulations  of 
tbe  Dentons  rang  in  her  ears  with  a  painful 
persistence.     The  burst  of  grief  into  which 
she  had  been  betrayed  had  relieved  her, 
and  given  her  the  calmness  necessary  for 
looking  the  matter  in  the  face,  and  decid- 
ing upon  her  future  conduct.     This,  how- 
ever, was  no  easy  task,  and  never  did  Nellie 
miss  the  kind  offices  and  loving  sympathy 
of  a  mother  so  much  as  now.     If  she  had 

VOL.  II.  c 
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had  a  sister  to  confide  in,  or  even  a  dear 
friend,  she  could  the  more  easily  have  borne 
it,  but  she  could  think  of  no  one  but  Mrs. 
Bolland,  and  the  circumstances  were  of 
too  delicate  a  nature  for  Nellie  to  confide 
in  her, 

A  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation 
added  to  her  misery,  and  very  unhappy 
was  our  poor  heroine  as  she  struggled  with 
her  grief,  and  tried,  in  vain,  to  find  some 
gleams  of  light  in  the  dark  future.  Until 
now,  when  she  was  to  lose  it,  she  had 
scarcely  realised  how  large  a  part  Lord 
Limborne's  love  had  in  her  life ;  to  give  him 
up  seemed  now  almost  an  end  of  everything 
— and  yet  give  him  up  she  must,  and  that 
at  once.  To  force  herself  upon  Lady  Lim- 
borne  as  a  daughter-in-law  was  impossible  ; 
even  if  her  own  pride  would  allow  her  to 
take  such  a  step,  she  knew  that  it  would 
mean  a  breaking  with  her  kind  and  indul- 
gent father;  and  how  could  she  go  through 
all  the  shame  and  scandal  of  a  surreptitious 
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marriage  ?  And  then  again  the  absurdity 
and  the  shame  of  her  present  position  came 
upon  her  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
How  could  those  horrible  Dentons  have 
found  it  all  out  so  quickly?  To  pose  be- 
fore the  world  one  day  as  the  bride-elect  of 
the  much-sought-after  master  of  Limborne 
Castle,  and  the  very  next  day  to  meet  with 
this  terrible  rebuff  at  his  mother's  hands  ! 

The  whole  affair  she  knew  only  too  well 
would  form  a  most  piquant  dish  of  scan- 
dal for  the  neighbourhood ;  to  endure  the 
nods  and  looks,  the  whispered  remarks,  and 
perhaps  even  the  condolences  of  her  ac- 
quaintance was  more  than  Nellie  could 
bear,  and  she  determined  to  ask  her  father 
to  leave  Coombridge  on  the  very  next  day. 
It  was,  fortunately,  only  a  few  days  before 
their  final  move  to  Hampstead — all  the 
arrangements  were  made,  the  P. P.O.  cards 
left  on  friends,  and  everything  in  train  for 
their  departure. 

And  next  came  the  far  more  important 

c2 
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subject  of  meditation :  what  was  she  to 
say  to  James  ?  That  he  would  ride  over 
in  the  course  of  the  day  was  certain,  per- 
haps even  now  he  was  on  his  way.  Had 
Lady  Limborne  told  him  of  her  answer  to 
the  squire  ?  Would  he  insist  upon  seeing 
her  or  her  father  ? — and  Nellie  shuddered 
as  she  thought  of  the  too-probable  conse- 
quences of  an  interview  between  her  father, 
smarting  under  Lady  Limborne's  insolent 
letter,  and  Lady  Limborne's  son,  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble ;  this  must  be  prevented 
at  all  costs.  And  she^  could  she  see  James  ? 
Ardently  as  she  longed  to  pour  all  her 
troubles  into  her  lover's  ears,  she  dared  not 
see  him ;  she  was  not  sure  of  herself  yet, 
she  could  not  tell  into  what  promises  she 
might  be  beguiled,  or  into  what  outbreaks 
of  emotion  she  might  be  betrayed.  That 
he  would  give  her  up  without  a  struggle 
was,  she  knew,  impossible ;  that  he  would 
try  again  and  again  to  see  her,  that  he 
would   write    her    appealing   letters    was 
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certaiD,  and  what  to  do  she  knew  not.  At 
last,  after  much  painful  agitation,  she  deter- 
mined to  write  to  her  lover  such  a  letter 
as  should  force  him  to  see  the  hopelessness 
of  the  matter,  and  spare  her  the  agony  of 
refusing  again  and  again  the  love  she  so 
earnestly  longed  after.  In  the  meantime 
Lord  Limborne's  visit  must  be  faced  and 
provided  for,  and  Nellie  washed  away  the 
traces  of  her  grief,  and  went  down  to  her 
father's  room. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Mr.  Armer  as  she  knock- 
ed at  his  door,  which  knocking  was  a  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that  could  not 
be  broken.  '  Oh  !  it  is  you,  Nellie.  I 
think  I  have  managed  to  show  Lady  Lim- 
borne  that  she  need  fear  no  trouble  from 
us.  Pah  !  it's  sickening  !  I  cannot  help  it, 
my  dear,  but  I  must  and  shall  blame  Lord 
Limborne  for  placing  you  and  me  in  such 
a  degrading  position.  I  hope,  Nellie,  you 
are  of  my  mind.  I  hope  you  see  there 
must  be  an  end  of  all  this  at  once,  and  for 
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ever  ?  You  cannot  go  on  with  this  .... 
this  engagement  against  his  mother's  wish, 
and  against  my  wish  ?' 

*  No,  father,'  returned  Nellie,  '  I  see  that 
you  are  right ;  it  must  be  so.  But  you 
must  help  me,  father  dear.  I  want  to  go 
away  from  it  all  now ;  I  cannot  bear  it 
here;'  and  Nellie  nearly  broke  down  again. 

*Now,  my  dear  little  Nellie,  my  own 
brave,  little  girl,  do  not  give  way  again, 
darling ;  your  old  father  feels  for  his 
daughter.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  you ; 
we  can  get  away  from  here  at  once,  and 
some  day  you  will  forget  it  all,  and  all  will 
be  right  again.' 

'  Can  we  go  to-morrow  ?'  asked  Nellie, 
anxiously. 

'Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  it. 
I  shall  drive  your  brother  over  to  Bardon 
to  see  the  agent,  and  you  had  better  go 
over  to  the  Bollands  ;  for,  I  suppose,  that 
.  .  .  I  mean  Lord  Limborne  will  come 
over  to-day,  and  1  won't  see  him,  neither 
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do  I  suppose  you  will.  And  now,  Nellie,  I 
say  to  you  what  I  have  just  said  to  your 
brother:  I  will  never  mention  the  name  of 
those  people  from  this  day,  and  I  beg  you 
never  to  speak  of  them  again.'  And  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply  the  squire  hastily 
kissed  his  daughter  and  went  out  to  seek 
Jack  and  start  off  for  Bardon. 

And  so  it  happened  that,  when  the  happy 
lover  rode  up  to  Coombridge  to  pay  his 
lover-like  devoirs  to  his  mistress,  he  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Hudson  that  '  the  squire, 
and  the  young  master,  and  Miss  Nellie 
was  hout,  and  he  didn't  know  when  they 
would  be  hin,  and  master  'ad  left  this  note 
in  case  his  lordship  called.' 

Lord  Limborne  waited  till  he  was  well 
out  of  sight  of  the  house  before  he  suffered 
his  horse  to  walk  slowly  down  the  drive, 
while  he,  with  fear  and  trembling,  opened 
Mr.  Armor's  letter  and  read  that,  '  since 
Mr.  Armer  had  last  seen  Lord  Limborne, 
Mr.  Armer  had  received  a  letter  from  Lady 
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Limborne  (to  wliicli  letter  a  reply  was 
enclosed)  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  contents  of 
Lady  Limborne's  letter,  Mr.  Armer  must 
request  that  all  communications  between 
the  two  families  may  cease.  Miss  Armer 
would  shortly  write  to  Lord  Limborne  to 
the  same  effect/ 

Lord  Limborne  had  all  along  had  a  lin- 
gering hope  that  his  mother  would  give 
way  when  things  were  brought  to  a  point, 
and  his  feelings  can  be  more  readily  ima- 
gined than  described  at  this  abrupt  ending 
to  his  bright  hopes.  One  feeling,  however, 
made  itself  distinct  and  clear  enough,  and 
that  was  one  of  intense  disgust  at  his 
mother's  insensate  pride,  and  of  bitter 
anger  at  the  thought  of  the  ruin  this  pride 
of  hers  had  wrought  to  his  *  castles  in 
Spain.'  Neither  could  he  see  any  way  out 
of  the  tangle;  though  he  thought  anxi- 
ously over  the  matter,  and  reviewed  it  care- 
fully in  all  its  aspects,  as  he  slowly  rode 
along    the    well-known    lanes,    he    could 
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discover  no  means  by  which  the  jagged 
breach  his  mother  s  letter  had  caused  could 
be  healed.  At  any  rate  he  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  keep  Nellie  to  her 
engagement,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
would  leave  Limborne  Castle  to  the  lady 
thereof,  for  he  felt  it  would  be  longr  before 
time  healed  the  wound  his  mother's  hand 
had  given  him. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


TWO  GOSSIPS, 


Now  that  immaculate  virgin  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ingle  dwelt  in  a  charming  cottage, 
thatched,  and  covered  with  creeping  plants, 
in  the  romantic  village  of  Bulverton ;  nor 
did  she  dwell  alone,  for  she  had  one  sister, 
a  little  older  than  herself,  and  a  confirmed 
invalid  ;  and  not  a  few  people  were  there 
who  would  have  braved  the  fair  Charlotte's 
wrath,  which  was  wont  to  be  remarkably 
outspoken,  by  the  way,  and  would  have 
ceased  to  know  that  interesting,  though 
obtrusive  person,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  redeeming  point  in  her  character,  her 
devotion  to  this  crabbed  and  (it  must  be 
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added  iu  extenuation)  sufferinor  sister. 
Unable  to  move  out  of  the  house,  or,  in- 
deed, from  her  bed,  or  her  invalid  couch, 
Miss  Mary  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  her  neighbours,  and  nothing 
delighted  her  so  much  as  to  form  an  au- 
dience of  one  while  Charlotte  Ingle  (re- 
turned from  a  day's  visit,  or  a  round  of 
calls)  undid  her  budget  of  news,  and  dis- 
played her  goods  with  significant  nods,  and 
points  both  of  interjection  and  interroga- 
tion, to  her  eagerly  attentive  sister. 

Great  then  was  Mary  Ingle's  joy  when 
the  sound  of  wheels,  the  loud  greeting  of 
the  black  retriever  who  protected  these 
two  '  low,  lorn  '  females,  and  the  scarcely 
less  loud  voice  of  her  sister  announced  the 
return  of  the  wanderer  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  refection  of  gossip  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  piquant  and  satisfying. 

It  was  Charlotte's  usual  habit  on  these 
occasions  to  rush  into  her  sister's  room, 
briefly  to  give  the  headings  of  her  chapters, 
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standing  and  untying  her  head-gear  the 
while,  and  then  to  retire  to  her  chamber  to 
^  make  herself  comfortable,'  and  afterwards 
over  a  revivifying  cap  of  tea  to  fill  in  the 
padding,  with  her  sister  as  both  audience 
and  chorus.  But  this  time  the  news  was  of 
too  exciting  a  nature  to  keep,  and  Char- 
lotte, scarcely  stopping  to  kiss  her  sister, 
and  entirely  neglecting  her  usual  sympa- 
thetic inquiries,  plumped  down  into  her 
own  particular  arm-chair,  and  opened  fire 
at  once. 

*  Oh !  my  dear  Mary,'  she  said,  ^sucJi  news ! 
Never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life ! 
Thought  it  was  Theresa  Denton  ?' 

'  Whatever  are  you  talking  about,  Char- 
lotte?' was  Mary  Ingle's  not  unnatural 
inquiry. 

*  Talking  about,'  rejoined  her  sister  ;  '  a 
fine  talking  about  there  will  be,  for  certain,* 
(for  the  Ingles  were  '  of  Devonshire  extrac- 
tion,' and  Charlotte  occasionally  lapsed  into 
the  vernacular  when,   as  now,  under  the 
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stress  of  excitement) ;  ^  if  you  believe  me, 
if  Lord  Limborne  has  not  proposed  to  that 
little  girl  of  Squire  Armer's,  as  they  call 
him  !'  and  she  paused  to  mark  the  effect 
oE  her  tidings. 

'  Well,'  said  her  sister  slowly,  lingering 
over  the  succulent  morsel  with  keen  relish. 
'  Well !  you  do  astonish  me,  Charlotte  ;  of 
all  the  girls  that  have  been  mentioned,  I 
never  heard  her  name ;  the  last,  you  know, 
was  Theresa  Denton,  your  new  friend,  and 
a  most  suitahle  match,  for  if  he  has  birth 
and  title,  she  has  money  and  plenty  of  it. 
However  did  you  find  it  out,  my  dear?' 

'  You'll  never  guess,  Mary,'  answered  her 
sister,  '  for  I  heard  it  from  the  Dentons 
themselves.' 

'  From  the  Dentons  ?'  said  Mary  ;  '  why, 
you  have  been  staying  with  the  Portons, 
haven't  you  ?' 

'  Yes  !  yes  !  of  course,  I  have,  and  they 
.  .  .'  eagerly  went  on  her  sister,  anxious- 
to  tell  her  story. 
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*  Oh !  but  didn't  you  say  that  nothing 
would  induce  Lady  Porton  to  know  the 
Denton  s?'  interrupted  Mary. 

'Yes,  I  know,  and  that  is  the  best  joke 
of  all,'  Charlotte  went  on.  '  Lady  Porton 
did  say  so ;  you  know,  I  introduced  Mrs. 
Denton  to  her,  and  she  was  quite  offended — 
too  absurd,  isn't  it  ?  when  every  one  knows 
them.  Well,  I  persuaded  Lady  Porton  to 
call  on  them,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  on  calling  terms,  and  not 
to  expect  anything  but  the  ''  big  crushes," 
and  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  My  dear  Charlotte,'  said  her  sister, '  you 
have  told  me  all  that  before  ;  do  go  on  with 
the  story.' 

'  I  am  going  on,  my  dear/  said  Charlotte. 
*  Well,'  she  resumed,  'you  may  guess  my 
astonishment  when  the  gorgeous  Wreford 
barouche  came  sweeping  round  the  drive  at 
Porton  House  ;  you  should  have  seen  Lady 
Porton's  face  !  "  This  is  too  much,  Char- 
lotte," she  said,  in  her  solemn  way.  "I  thought 
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joumade  these  people  understand  the  terms 
they  were  to  be  upon  .  .  ."  but,  before 
I  had  time  to  answer,  the  door  opened  and 
in  marched  Mrs.  Denton,  and  Theresa,  and 
Emily  as  bold  as  brass.  Lady  Porton  was 
as  stiff  as  a  poker,  but  she  soon  lost  her 
stiffness  when  Mrs.  Denton  told  her  the 
news.  I  always  did  think  she  had  her  eye 
on  Lord  Limborne  for  that  long  daughter 
of  hers.  It  appears  that  the  Dentons  had 
just  seen  Helen  Armer,  and,  as  they  had 
heard  the  news,  they  congratulated  her,  and 
Theresa  told  me  they  got  it  all  out  of  her 
brother  ;  how  it  had  been  going  on  for  ever 
so  long,  and  how  Lord  Limborne  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Armer.  Lady  Porton  be- 
came quite  friendly  for  her ;  she  rang  for 
tea,  and  the  Dentons  stayed  quite  half-an- 
hour.  They  have  got  a  footing  in  that  house, 
at  any  rate.' 

'  Well,  I  must  say,'  remarked  Mary, 
*  that  that  Mrs.  Denton  is  a  clever  woman.' 

*  Clever  !'  ejaculated  Charlotte,  '  I  should 
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think  so  ;  most  women  would  have  been 
quite  dumbfoundered,  for  I  know  how  keen 
she  was  about  Lord  Limborne  and  Theresa  ; 
but  not  she  !  she  makes  capital  out  of  it, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mary,  I  should 
not  be  at  all  astonished  if  she  gets  him  for 
a  son-in-law  after  all.' 

*  Why,  how  can  she  ?'  asked  Mary  Ingle, 
*how  can  she,  if  he  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Armer?' 

'  "  There's  many  a  slip,"  my  dear,'  said 
her  sister,  with  wise  wagging  of  the  head. 
'  I  have  not  done  yet,  the  best  of  the  story 
is  to  come.  What  do  you  think  I  did, 
directly  the  Dentons  were  gone  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Charlotte;  what 
did  you  do  ?'  asked  Mary. 

*  Why,  you  know  it  was  Lady  Porton's 
*'day,"  so  she  could  not  go  out,  and  I  got 
Jack  and  the  trap,  and  drove  right  over  to 
Limborne  Castle.' 

'  Well,  I  never !'  said  her  sister,  sur- 
prised into  a  somewhat  vulgar  remark. 
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*Yes,'  Charlotte  went  on,  *I  drove  over  • 
to  the  Castle.  "  Lady  Limborne  at  home  ?'* 
said  I,  to  that  old  fossil  of  a  butler.  "  Yes, 
ma'am,"  said  he ;  and  I  followed  him  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Lady  Limborne 
was  sitting  all  alone,  doing  some  work,  and 
looking  as  proud  as  Punch.' 

'  I   never   did  like   that  woman,'  inter- 
polated Mary. 

'Well,  she'll  have  trouble  enough  now, 
or  I'm  very  much  mistaken,'  said  Charlotte. 
'  She  got  up,'  she  went  on,  '  when  she  saw 
me,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she  did  not 
seem  as  pleased  as  she  might  have  been  to 
see  me.  "  Oh,  Lady  Limborne  !"  said  I,  as 
soon  as  the  fossil  had  shut  the  door  behind 
him,  ''  I  have  called  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  son's  engagement."  You  should 
have  seen  her  face,  Mary  ;  /  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it,  I  might  have  offered  her  a 
cup  of  poison,  or  done  anything  dreadful. 
'' Engagement?"  she  said,  "  may  I  ask  to 
what  engagement  you  allude  ?  I  am  aware 
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that  my  son's  name  has  been  bandied  about 
by  gossips;"  and  she  spoke  so  nastily, 
and  looked  at  me  as  if  /were  a  gossip.' 

*  The  impertinent  woman !'  said  her  sister. 
^  And  what  did  you  answer  ?' 

*  Oh  !  I  answered  her  quickly  enough,' 
said  Charlotte,  '  of  that  you  may  be  quite 
sure.  I  am  good-natured,  I  know,  but  I 
cannot  stand  impudence,  even  from  Lady 
Limborne.  *'  I  should  have  thought,"  said 
I,  "  that  Lord  Limborne's  mother  would 
have  heard  of  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Armer."  She  turned  a  dead  white,  Mary, 
and  I  thought  she  would  have  fainted ;  but 
not  she !  she  is  much  too  proud  for  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Well,  she  looked  at 
me  for  a  full  moment  in  a  funny  sort  of 
way.  "And  where  did  you  hear  that  report, 
may  I  ask?"  said  she.  ''I  have  just  this 
minute  heard  it  at  Lady  Porton's,"  I 
answered.  "  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "  to 
find  that  this  foolish  entanglement  of  my 
son's  has  leaked  out,  though  liow  it  can 
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have  become  known  is  a  mystery  to  me." 
''  Oh  !"  I  said,  "  the  Dentons  heard  of  it, 
and  were  congratulating  Miss  Armer  only 
yesterday."  Why  on  earth  it  was  so,  I 
cannot  tell  you,  Mary,  but  this  seemed  to 
make  her  positively  mad ;  really,  1  was 
quite  frightened  at  her  looks.  "  Con- 
gratulating?" she  said,  "how  dare  she 
receive  congratulations  !  my  son  may  marry 
her,  he  is  of  age,  I  cannot  help  that,  but 
my  daughter  she  shall  not  be ;  I  will  never 
receive  her;"  and  you  won't  believe  me, 
Mary,  but  it's  really  true,  she  quite 
screamed,  and  absolutely  stamped  her 
foot; 

'What  did  you  do,  Charlotte  ?' asked  her 
sister. 

'  Oh,  I  got  away  as  soon  as  I  could,  you 
may  be  sure  of  that,'  returned  Charlotte. 
*  I  said  I  regretted  that  I  had  .  .  .  well ! 
I  don't  quite  know  what  I  did  say,  but  she 
never  answered  me,  just  shook  hands  when 
I  said  good-bye,  and  glad  enough  was  I  to 
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get  into  the  trap  and  drive  off,  as  you  may 
well  imagine/ 

'  Whatever  will  happen  ?'  asked  Mary, 
when  her  sister  had  finished  her  narration. 

*  I  am  sure  1  can  t  tell,'  said  Charlotte  ; 
'  of  course  he  is  a  *'  lord,"  and  these  sort 
of  people  think  a  lot  of  that.  They  do 
say  that  Mr.  Armer  is  very  rich,  though, 
of  course,  not  so  rich  as  the  Dentons,  and 
Lady  Limborne  may  come  round,  or  they 
may  marry  without  her  high  mightiness's 
permission ;  and  I  am  sure  1  hope  they 
will,  for  a  more  conceited,  puffed-up,  arro- 
gant .  .  .' 

'  My  dear  Charlotte '  interrupted  Mary, 
*  how  you  do  go  on.' 

^  And  no  wonder,  my  dear,'  rejoined  her 
sister,  '  for  what  I  have  put  up  with  from 
that  woman  no  tongue  can  tell.'  And, 
indeed,  the  fair  Charlotte,  who,  though 
thick-skinned,  was  not  impervious,  had 
received  some  snubbings  of  a  very  severe 
order  from  her  haughty  neighbour ;  and 
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the  memory  of  these  snubbings  was  unplea- 
sant food  for  the  mind.  '  There  is  one 
blessing,  at  any  rate,'  she  went  on.  '  If 
Lady  Limborne  does  not  have  some  un- 
pleasant quarters-of-an-hour  to-night,  I  am 
very  much  mistaken  ;  for,  as  I  was  driviug 
down  the  avenue,  who  should  I  meet  but 
Lord  Limborne,  and  he  looked  as  black  at 
me  as  if  I  was  his  bitterest  enemy.  I  am 
sure  he  didn't  know  who  I  was  in  the 
least.  But  I  must  go  and  '*  clean  myself," 
as  the  folks  say  ;  and  ring  your  bell,  Mary 
dear,  for  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and 
shall  be  really  glad  of  my  tea.'  And  with 
that  Miss  Charlotte  Ingle  retired,  if  her 
emphatic  and  noisy  mode  of  departure  can 
be  described  under  so  quiet  a  word. 

Miss  Ingle  was,  however,  mistaken  in 
her  soothing  visions  of  battles-royal  be- 
tween Lord  Limborne  and  his  mother. 
Bitterly  angry  and  painfully  disappointed 
as  he  was  at  Lady  Limborue's  last  move, 
his  grief  was  too  fresh  upon  him  for  him 
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to  think  of  anything  else.     Cruel  as  he  felt 
the  fates   to   be   to   himself,   he  had  the 
greater  sorrow  in  thinking  of  Nellie's  feel- 
ings  in   the    wretched   position    she    was 
placed  in.     His  Nellie!     His   dear    little 
Nellie  !  of  whom  he  was  so  proud!  Proud  ! 
yes,  and  Nellie  was  proud,  too ;  and,  as  he 
remembered  certain  words  of  hers,  he  felt 
all  the  force  of  this   '  check-mate '  of  his 
mother's,  all   the  consequences    come    in 
upon  his  mind  in  an  overwhelming  flood, 
and  as  he  rode  slowly  up  the  avenue  to  his 
home,  moodily  thinking  over  his  miseries 
the  while,  he  cursed  the  pride  that  thus 
raised  up  a  bar  between  him  and  his  life's 
happiness.     No  !  he  would  not  see  or  speak 
to  his  mother ;  he  would  wait  to   see  what 
Nellie,  poor  Nellie !  had  to  say ;  he  would 
try,  oh  !  how  hardly  would  he  try,  to  bring 
her  back  to  him — and  if — if  he  failed  (as 
his  heart  told  him  he  loould  fail),  he  would 
leave   this   place,  and   go — he   cared   not 
whither.    No  wonder  then  that  he  scarcely 
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recognised  even  the  voluminous  figure  and 
the  too  well-known  ponj-trap  and  tiny 
groom  which  appertained  to  Miss  Ingle. 

Lord  Limborne  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
Nellie's  longed-for  and  yet  feared  epistle. 
The  rector  and  his  spouse  were  away  from 
home,  attending  at  one  of  those  mournful 
and  dreary  entertainments  yclept  garden- 
parties,  at  which  the  economical  country 
gentleman  can  return  the  civilities  of  his 
neip:hbours  in  a  commodious  and  all-em- 
bracing  manner,  and  at  the  trifling  cost  of  a 
very  light  refection ;  in  which  refection  the 
mildness  and  wateriness  of  the  tea  is  only 
equalled  by  the  flatness  and  nastiness  of 
what  is  euphemistically  called  *  Cup.'  To 
one  of  these  examples  of  how  sadly  we 
British  can  take  our  *  pleasure,'  was  Parson 
Bolland  dragged,  unwillingly,  and  with 
muttered  execrations,  by  his  good-natured 
wife  ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  Nellie,  who 
was  quite  intimate  enough  with  her  pastor 
and  Mrs.  Bolland  to  take  any  liberties  she 
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cliose,  elected  to  tide  over  the  time  of  her 
lover's  visit  in  the  pleasant  rectory  drawing- 
room.     A  long  afternoon,  with  a  pleasant 
companion  in  the  shape  of  some  dear  friend, 
or  perhaps  better   still,   some   interesting 
book,  is  a  blessing  too  seldom  eDJoyed  in 
these  times  of  bustle  and  hurry ;  but  a  long 
afternoon  with  no  friend  to  confide  ia,  with 
an  ache  at  the  heart  that  would  make  the 
most  enthralling  novel   ever  written  dryer 
and  more  uninteresting  than  the  baldest 
sermons  that  ever  clerical  vanity  placed  be- 
fore an  indignant  public  ;  a  long  afternoon 
with  miserable  and  hopeless  thoughts  for 
the  only  companions  !  alas  !  poor  Nellie !  no 
wonder  that  the  letter  which  was  the  out- 
come of  such  circumstances  as  these  was  a 
piteous  and  heart-breaking  performance. 

If  it  is  always  painful  to  say  farewell 
(though  occasions  will  doubtless  occur  to 
readers  when  'saying  farewell' — to  some 
black  sheep  or  another,  or  to  '  the  old  love ' 
loved  no  longer,  for  example — is  not  un- 
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accompanied  with  a  sigh  of  unmistakeable 
relief)  ;  if  it  is  painful  to  have  to  say  fare- 
well, it  is  doubly  painful  when  that  farewell 
involves  not  only  the  giving  a  '  God  be  with 
you '  to  a  loved  friend,  nay,  to  a  lover,  but 
also  the  parting  with  the  most  cherished  of 
hopes,  with  the  brightest  dreams  of  present 
and  future  happiness. 

It  was  the  first  letter  that  Nellie  had 
ever  written  to  her  lover,  and  although  no 
doubt  it  ought  to  have  been  a  somewhat 
formal  epistle,  beginning  with  '  Dear  Lord 
Limborne,'  and  ending  with  '  Yours  truly, 
Helen  Armer,'  yet  Nellie  could  not,  and  did 
not,  deny  herself  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  pouring  out  the  whole  flood  of  her 
grief  to  '  Dearest  James ;'  she  was  too 
honest  to  pretend  that  the  miserable  blow 
Fate  had  dealt  her  was  anything  less  than 
grievous  and  almost  past  bearing,  and  as 
she  wrote,  and  the  happy  picture  of  '  what 
might  have  been  '  came  before  her  in  all 
its  glowing  colours,  as  the   mere  fact  of 
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•writing  down  her  love  and  her  disappoint- 
ment brought  the  bitterness  of  her  dis- 
appointment before  her,  the  tears  welled 
up  in  her  eyes,  and,  falling,  blarred  the 
words  she  wrote. 

She  could  tell  her  lover  of  the  depth  of 
her  affection,  and  she  could  tell  him,  too, 
how  confident  she  was  of  a  full  and  ample 
return  upon  his  part ;  all  this  was  perhaps 
natural,  and,  as  Nellie  read  over  what  she 
had  said,  she  would  not  alter  one  word,  for 
every  word  was  true.  But  it  was  in  the 
end  of  her  first  love-letter  that  the  bitter 
sting  was  to  come,  for  she  must  make  it 
plain  to  Lord  Limborne  that  all  was  indeed 
at  an  end,  and  this  was  a  hard  task  ;  hard 
to  give  up  this  the  greatest  joy  and  delight 
her  life  had  ever  given  her,  hard  even  to 
realise  the  fact  that  she  would  never  speak 
to  him  again,  never  hear  his  voice,  his 
pleasant  whispers  of  love,  never  share  with 
him  the  delight  of  meeting,  and  the  '  sweet 
sorrow  '  of  parting  to  meet  again.     But  it 
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"was  harder  still  to  make  him  understand 
that  the  cruellest  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  speak  or  write  to  her,  who  loved  him 
so. 

'  It  would  lead  to  no  good,'  she  wrote  ; 
'  if  he  had  seen  and  heard  her  father,  he 
would  know  that  it  was,  indeed,  hopeless  ; 
neither  would  she,  Nellie,  dearly  as  James 
knew  she  loved  him,  come  to  him,  unless 
she  came  with  a  full  assurance  of  a  welcome, 
which  Lady  Limborne's  letter  had  made 
an  utter  impossibility.'  And  then  she  told 
him,  how  that  '  they  were  leaving  Coom- 
bridge  perhaps  for  ever  on  the  morrow,  and 
that  from  this  time  would  begin  a  new  life,' 
for  her,  at  least,  a  blank  and  miserable  one 
enough.' 

By  the  time  Nellie  had  finished  this 
lugubrious  epistle,  the  advent  of  the 
Bollands  from  their  mild  entertainment  (?) 
might  be  looked  for ;  and,  as  an  interview 
with  the  shrewd  parson  and  his  amiable 
spouse   was   the    very   last    thing   Nellie 
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desired,  she  walked  into  the  village,  and, 
having  posted  her  letter,  returned  home  to 
find  her  father  and  Jack  in  some  anxiety 
about  the  homely,  but  necessary,  fact  of 
dinner.  For,  as  has  been  frequently 
observed,  whatever  happens,  one  must 
dine.  A  miserable  meal  was  this,  the 
Armors'  last  dinner  at  their  Devonshire 
house.  Some  remarks  had  been  made  to 
the  squire,  some  congratulations  on  his 
daughter's  engagement  a  friend  had  offered 
at  Bardon,  and  Mr.  Armer  (who  had 
curtly  denied  the  engagement,  to  his 
friend's  considerable  astonishment)  was 
sore  and  angry  at  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  would  scarcely  speak  a 
word,  while  JSTellie  had  her  own  wretched 
thoughts,  and  Jack  (who,  though  he  felt 
for  his  sister,  was  yet  sceptical  about  the 
power  of  love  to  cause  any  lasting  misery) 
had  uncomfortable  thoughts  of  his  own 
about  such  things  as  the  too  imminent 
office-stool,  and  the  farewell  he  was  giving 
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to  all  the  congenial  delights  of  a  country  life. 
Jack,  indeed,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  heaved  a  sigh  of  regret  as  the 
squire,  his  son,  and  Nellie  drove  away  from 
their  home  next  morning ;  a  sentiment  of 
relief  at  leaving  a  place  where  they  knew 
they  would  form  a  delightful  subject  of 
gossip  for  many  days  to  come,  possessed 
the  other  two.  The  nine-days'  wonder  of 
the  town  becomes  lengthened  out  in  an 
extraordinary  way  in  the  country,  where 
the  absence  of  more  important  topics,  and 
an  empty  vacuum,  which  must  be  filled,  in 
the  brain,  causes  such  a  piece  of  gossip  as 
this  affair  of  Nellie's  and  Lord  Limborne's 
to  be  seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  retain- 
ed and  mumbled  over  with  persistence,  and 
until  the  very  \?L^i  flavour  of  sustenance  has 
been  extracted  from  the  bone. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NEW  UNDER-SECRET AKY. 

There  is  oftentimes  a  savour  of  bitterness 
even  in  the  most  unqualified  of  successes  ; 
success  almost  invariably  involves  the  dis- 
comfiture or  failure  of  '  some  one  else,' 
though,  alas  for  human  nature !  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  this  '  some  one  else'  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  bitterness  referred  to,  but 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  gives  an  added 
flavour  of  a  sweet  nature  to  the  success. 
Some  bitterness,  however,  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be,  some  disappointment  at  the 
prize  so  hardly  struggled  for,  and  which 
does  not,  after  all,  come  exactly  up  to  what 
fancy  painted  it,  or  shall  we  say  '  him,'  or 
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*•  her  ?  a  sentiment,  too,  of  weariness  when 
it  is  found  that  ambition  or  greed  will  not 
let  us  rest,  for  that  the  height  we  have 
attained  to  only  opens  up  to  the  view 
other  heights  which  seem  also  desirable. 
What  then  with  the  smallness  of  the  result, 
the  absence  of  the  satisfaction  looked  for, 
the  expansion  of  the  view  on  attainment, 
may  we  not  repeat  that  there  is  a  savour 
of  disappointment  which  accompanies  suc- 
cess, almost  as  invariably  as  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
orphan  accompany  each  great  victory? 
All  these  elegant  paragraphs  are  to  intro- 
duce the  fact  that  Lady  Limborne  did  not 
derive  the  satisfaction  she  looked  for  in  the 
discomfiture  of  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
the  Armer  entanglement.  To  be  a  widow, 
and  to  have  an  only  child,'  and  for  that 
child  to  be  so  bitterly  incensed  as  that  he 
cannot  bear  to  speak,  or  even  to  look  upon 
his  mother,  this  is  verily  not  exactly  a 
happy  state  of  things.     But  this  was,  in 
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very  deed,  the  case  with  Lady  Limborne, 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Miss  Charlotte  Ingle 
received   but   scant    courtesy   from   Lord 
Limborne  as  she  was  driving  away  from,  and 
as  he  was  riding  to,  Limborne  Castle,  for 
the  lord  of  the  venerable  and  sooth  to  say 
somewhat  mouldering   pile  was  exercised 
in  his  mind  as  to  how  he  should  conduct 
himself  towards  the  fount  and  origin  of  all 
his  present    trouble,  his   mother,  to   wit. 
It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
that  fourth  commandment  anent  the  '  hon- 
ouring of  father  and    mother,'    and    the 
word    '  honour '   must    often   go    through 
giozings    and   amplifications,   the   '  spirit ' 
must  take  the  place  of  the  ^  letter'  in  a  very 
signal   way  sometimes,  before   the  behest 
can  be  obeyed. 

Few  things^  are  more  painful  than  the 
'  finding  out '  some  one  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  love  and  to  look  up  to  ;  we 
can  still  continue  to  love,  though  that  is 
sometimes  difficult  enough,  but  how  can  a 
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man  4ook  up  to,'  or  ^honour/  tlie  ^  awful 
dads '  some  men  and  women  possess,  or 
the  mean,  or  dishonest,  or  disreputable 
parent  ?  How  can  we  love  (as  we  are 
doubtless  bound  to  love)  a  parent  who 
factiously  opposes  our  very  heart's  desire? 
'Tis  true,  the  opposition  comes  not  seldom 
from  the  conviction  that  it  is  '  for  our 
good,'  but,  alas !  we  lose  sight  of  the  mo- 
tive in  the  deed,  and  we  fail  to  see  the  love 
in  the  background.  So  it  was  with  Lord 
Limborne :  he  only  saw  his  mother's  hand 
ruthlessly  snatching  from  his  very  lips  the 
cup  of  happiness  he  longed  to  drain  ;  he 
forgot  all  her  long  years  of  self-denying 
care,  aU  her  long  service  of  love,  her  pride 
and  delight  in  her  only  child ;  he  forgot 
the  debts  he  owed  to  the  past  in  the 
injury  of  the  present.  After  all  his  plead- 
ings, to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
prayers !  He  felt  in  its  full  force  the 
insult  to  Nellie  contained  in  this  letter  of 
Lady  Limborne,   and,  disappointed  in  his 
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dearest  hopes,  miserable  and  angry  at  the 
silly  pride,  the  cause  of  it  all,  he  dared  not 
see  his  mother  lest  he  should  forget  him- 
self, and  say  words  he  should  remember 
afterwards  with  pain  and  grief.  That 
night  he  must,  perforce,  remain  at  Lim- 
borne  Castle,  for  on  the  morrow  he  should 
receive  Nellie's  letter ;  and,  even  then,  how 
could  he  leave  her  without  seeing  her 
again,  or  speaking  to  her  ? 

In  order  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of 
a  tete-a-tete  dinner  with  Lady  Limborne, 
and  feeling,  moreover,  that  keen  desire 
to  be  'doing  something'  which  assails 
some  folk  when  under  the  stress  of  strong 
emotions.  Lord  Limborne  drove  into  Exe- 
ter and  dined  at  the  club,  leaving  a  mes- 
sage for  his  mother,  saying  he  would  not 
be  home  until Jate  that  night. 

This  very  plainly  informed  her  ladyship 
that  her  letter  to  Squire  Armer  had  had  its 
desired  effect,  for  never  before  had  her 
son  left  her  in  this  way,  and  without  see- 
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ing  her  himself,  and  making  his  adieux ; 
and,  although  she  felt  a  certain  relief  that 
she  had  (as  she  termed  it)  discomfited 
the  machinations  of  the  Armers,  yet  she 
felt  anything  but  safe  in  the  matter  ;  a 
little  '  standing  off,'  a  slight  exhibition  of 
pride,  no  doubt  the  Armers  would  think 
it  necessary  to  exhibit,  but  she  had  no 
doubt  that  ^  such  people '  would  not  stand 
aloof  for  long,  but  would  shortly  pocket 
their  pride  and  secure  the  matrimonial 
prize  she  fondly  imagined  her  son  to  be. 
Moreover,  the  attitude  Lord  Limborne  was 
taking,  and  the  way  he  was  resenting  her 
interference,  caused  her  the  keenest  of 
anguish.  He  was  the  only  tie  that  bound 
her  to  life ;  without  his  affection  and 
esteem  she  felt  existence  would  be  almost 
unendurable,  and  she  looked  forward 
with  a  great  longing  to  the  time  when 
all  these  clouds  should  have  rolled  away 
and  all  should  be  brio;ht  ao-ain.  One  cause 
for  apprehension,  however,  was  removed 
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the  next  morning,  when  she  received  Mr. 
Armer's  letter;  and  its  curt  sentences, 
coupled  with  the  hints  as  to  the  writer's 
pride  which  her  son  had  let  fall,  left  no 
room  for  any  doubt  upon  the  matter.  The 
affair  was  at  an  end,  she  need  trouble 
herself  no  more  about  Hhose  roturiers.' 
The  only  anxiety  she  now  felt  was  as  to 
how  she  should  approach  her  son,  and 
make  him  see  that  it  was  only  out  of  sincere 
affection  for  him,  and  '  for  his  good,'  that 
she  had  taken  this  course,  and  bring  him 
back  again  to  his  old  attitude  of  love  and 
of  respect  for  his  proud  and  yet  fond 
mother.  But  this  was  not  so  easy  a  task 
as  imagination  painted  it,  for  when  she 
appeared  in  the  breakfast-room  there  was 
no  plate  laid  for  Lord  Limborne. 

She  was  too  proud  to  let  her  servants 
see  her  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  ;  she  did  not  even  know  whether  her 
son  had  returned  last  night,  and  she 
waited  impatiently  for  some  hint  from  the 
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servants  or  for  some  niessage  from  Lord 
Limborne  which  should  explain  his  absence. 
And,  whilst  she  was  forcing  herself  to  make 
some  appearance  of  breaking  her  fast,  a 
message  came,  a  few  lines  in  pencil  brought 
in  by  the  groom,  and  written  by  her  son  as 
he  was  driven  to  Exeter  station  on  his  way 
to  London  ;  nothing  more  than  the  bare 
statement  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  could  not  say  when  he  should 
return.  A  mournful  day  did  Lady  Lim- 
borne spend,  the  first,  indeed,  of  many 
mournful  days,  for  it  was  a  long  and  a 
weary  time  before  Limborne  Castle  saw  its 
master  again.  If  she  had  known  that  he 
would  have  taken  it  so  seriously  to  heart, 
she  was  forced  to  own  to  herself,  in  the 
course  of  those  dreary  months  of  solitude, 
she  would  have  acted  in  a  widely  different 
manner,  and  gradually  she  was  brought 
almost  to  wish  that  she  had  let  matters 
take  their  course,  for,  to  her  frequent  loving 
letters  her  son,  returned  nothing  but  the 
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short  replies  lie  felt  that  duty  required 
from  him. 

The  same  post  that  brought  Mr.  Armer's 
answer  to  Lady  Limborne,  brought  Nellie's 
letter  to  her  son.  As  he  read  the  miser- 
able and  tear-blotted  lines,  and  felt  to  the 
full  the  value  of  the  great  love  his  mother 
had  stolen  from  him,  as  he  pictured  to  him- 
self his  darling  Nellie,  her  tears  blurring 
the  words,  as  she  wrote  her  heart-broken 
farewell,  he  was  goaded  almost  to  madness 
at  his  mother's  insensate  pride.  He  could 
not  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  he 
would  at  once  follow  Nellie  to  London ;  in 
spite  of  her  entreaties,  he  would  write  to 
her,  see  her ;  something  could  and  must  be 
done  to  break  through  this  hedge  of  pride, 
and  at  any  rate  he  would  be  near  her. 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  long  before 
the  Limborne  breakfast  hour,  Lord  Lim- 
borne was  on  his  way  to  catch  an  early 
train  to  London. 

Other    thoughts,    besides     the    painful 
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thoughts  of  the  loss  of  his  Nellie,  occupied 
Lord  Limborne's  mind  in  the  four  hours 
journey  to  the  metropolis  ;  there  were  dif- 
ficulties of  a  practical  nature  to  be  faced 
in  the  course  he  was  taking  ;  live  with  his 
mother  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  but 
how  to  maintain  even  the  most  modest  of 
bachelor  establishments  was  a  question 
fought  with  insurmountable  difficulties  as 
to  ways  and  means  ;  he  could  have  a  room 
hard  by,  and  live  at  his  club,  as  was  his 
wont  when  alone  in  London,  but  the  room 
must  be  paid  for,  and  likewise  the  repasts 
the  club  provided,  and  how  to  pay  for  this 
room  and  these  repasts  was  a  problem  not 
easily  to  be  solved.  The  all-devouring 
agricultural  depression,  the  cause  of  so 
much  want,  misery,  and  ruin,  had  found 
out  Lord  Limborne's  county  at  last,  and 
had  attacked  his  already  insufficient  patri- 
mony ;  his  few  tenants  could  not,  he  knew 
only  too  well,  pay  their  rents  without 
substantial   reductions,  and   these   reduc- 
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tions,  already  demanded  and  conceded, 
cut  out  a  'montrous  can  tie'  from  his  small 
income.  Indeed,  without  the  dribbling  in 
of  occasional  guineas,  the  fruit  of  his 
literary  labours,  he  must  long  ago  have 
gone  to  the  wall,  and  how  could  he  write, 
how  could  he  follow  up  events  with  the  keen 
interest  and  close  observance  of  the  politi- 
cal reviewer  when  his  mind  was  full  of  the 
anguish  of  the  bitterest  of  disappoint- 
ments ? 

All  his  difficulties  he  had  divulged  to 
Squire  Armer  in  his  memorable  interview 
with  that  gentleman,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
demanding  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and 
the  squire  had  very  easily  put  aside  all 
these  troubles  by  promising  to  the  young 
couple  such  a  sum  as  should  relieve  them 
from  money  worries.  The  thought  of 
money  had  not  entered  into  his  mind  in 
regard  to  Nellie ;  that  the  squire  was  well 
off  he  knew,  and  some  small  provision 
doubtless  he  would  make  for  his  daughter  s 
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future^  but  that  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  give  her  such  a  handsome  marriage  gift 
was  an  astonishment  and  delight  to  Lord 
Limborne,  for  in  it  he  saw  an  end  to  his 
financial  difficulties,  and  an  early  realisa- 
tion of  all  his  hopes,  instead  of  the  period 
of  '  waiting  for  fortune  '  he  had  looked  for. 
As  he  was  ruminating  over  these  unpalat- 
able topics,  and  at  the  same  time  finding 
out  how  great  the  relief  this  offer  of  the 
squire's  had  been,  in  the  return  of  the 
anxieties  which  this  loss  of  that  offer 
brouo;ht — as  he  was  eno^ao-ed  in  this  miser- 
able  train  of  thought,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  a  cheque  was  due  to  him  from 
the  editor  of  a  well-known  review,  and, 
hoping  to  find  the  editor's  letter  among 
them,  he  drew  out  from  his  pocket  the 
budget  of  letters  he  had  that  morning 
received,  and  which  in  his  agitation  at 
Nellie's  sad  epistle,  and  his  consequent 
hasty  departure,  he  had  thrust  away 
almost   unconsciously.     Here    a    surprise 
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was  in  store  for  him,  for  amongst  the 
letters  was  one  from  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Premier,  speaking  in  the  hand- 
somest terms  of  his  services  to  the  party, 
both  with  his  tongue  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  with  his  pen  in  the  press  and  the 
various  reviews,  and  offering  him  as  some 
small  remuneration  a  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  some  little  importance,  which  had 
lately  fallen  vacant,  and  to  which  a  com- 
fortable salary  was  attached.  Of  course 
this  was  only  the  '  avant  courier '  of  better 
things  to  come ;  it  was  a  plain  recognition 
of  the  place  he  had  gained  in  his  party, 
and  opened  up  an  almost  boundless  view 
to  an  ambitious  man. 

At  first,  and  as  he  read  the  Minister's 
obliging  sentences,  and  recognised  the  full 
meaning  of  this  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices, the  old  keen  longing  to  excel  seized 
hold  of  him,  and  he  indulged  in  proud 
visions  as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store. 
But  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  old  despond- 
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ency,  and,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
iron  hand  of  necessity,  he  would  have  re- 
fused the  offer  with  all  its  contingent 
advantages.  It  has  been  said  that  love  is 
only  an  incident,  and  that  not  a  very  im- 
portant one,  in  the  life  of  an  ambitious 
man ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  while  the 
fever-fit  is  at  its  height,  it,  at  any  rate, 
assumes  an  importance  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, dwarfs  all  other  considerations. 
How  proud  Nellie  would  have  been  at  this 
success  of  his  !  This  was  Lord  Limborne's 
first  thought  as  he  awoke  from  his  dreams 
of  advancement;  if  only  that  fatal  letter 
of  his  mother's  had  never  been  written, 
what  man  in  this  world  more  blessed  than 
James,  Lord  Limborne  !  An  assured  posi- 
tion, an  easy  road  to  the  goal  of  his  ambi- 
tion, the  woman  he  loved  to  share  his 
triumphs,  and  brighten  his  home,  no  sordid 
money  troubles  to  hamper  him  ;  truly  his 
would  have  been  an  en^dable  lot.  But 
now,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  both 
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the  prizes  of  life,  love  and  success,  were 
within  his  grasp,  a  mocking  fortune  had 
snatched  the  one  from  his  eager  hands, 
and  made  the  other  distasteful  and  almost 
valueless.  The  only  advantage  he  now 
saw  in  accepting  his  chiefs  offer  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  would  give  him 
at  once  an  excuse  for  continued  absence 
from  his  home,  and  the  means  to  keep  up 
the  two  establishments  which  this  absence 
necessitated. 

Having  once  made  up  his  mind,  he  lost 
no  time,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  a 
room  at  his  hotel,  and  deposited  his  '  goods 
and  chattels,'  he  hastened  to  make  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  his  great  patron.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  great 
man  '  at  home,'  and  after  a  short  inter- 
change of  thanks  on  the  one  hand,  and 
warm  congratulations  on  the  other,  Lord 
Limborne  left  the  ^official  residence'  as 
the  new  Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affairs. 

He  had  at  once  to  enter  upon  his  new 
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duties,  and  the  next  few  days  were  full  of 
work  of  a  very  hard  sort ;  his  post  was  no 
sinecure,  and  of  this  he  was  glad,  for  in 
the  stress  of  his  public  life  he  was  able, 
for  a  while,  to  forget  his  private  miseries. 
He  soon  found  that  the  appointment  was 
a  most  popular  one,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  loss  of  Nellie,  which  took  all  the 
savour  out  of  everything,  he  would  have 
been  more  than  satisfied  with  the  congra- 
tulations which  poured  in  upon  him,  both 
in  the  words  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  in  the  columns  of  the  press ; 
but  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment 
was  yet  fresh  upon  him,  and  the  thought 
of  his  Nellie  was  with  him  always.  He 
knew  she  was  at  Hampstead,  and  see  her 
he  must.  To  call  at  her  home  was  im- 
possible after  her  father's  letter  to  him,  but 
the  roads  and  the  streets  were  free  to  him 
as  to  everyone,  and,  when  he  could  get  an 
hour  or  two  to  himself.  Lord  Limborne 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time 
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of  leisure  in  proceeding  to  and  from  the 
town  of  Hampstead,  and  pervading  the 
roads  and  lanes  of  that  healthy  and  um- 
brageous suburb,  with  consequences  of 
which  more  anon. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THERESA  Denton's  hopes  revive. 

As  money  is  said  to  '  burn  a  hole  '  in  the 
pocket  of  the  extravagant,  so  a  piece  of 
news  might  be  said  to  burn  a  hole  in  the 
fair  bosom  of  Miss  Charlotte  Ingle.  Tell 
it  out  to  her  particular  cronies,  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  she  must,  and  to  be  the  first 
in  the  field,  and  the  spectator  of  the  hearer's 
astonishment,  and  to  listen  to  the  ejacula- 
tions of  surprise,  the  queries,  and  specula- 
tions there-anent,  was  to  Miss  Ingle  the 
very  sauce  and  savour  of  life;  while  to 
find  her  market  forestalled,  and  her  news 
stale,  was  the  bitterest  disappointment  an 
unkind  fortune  could  send  her. 
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Such  a  piece  of  news  as  she  had  gleaned 
in  her  visit  to  Lady  Limborne  must  out,  or 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  nature 
would  ensue.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  her 
mind  as  to  who  should  be  the  first  grateful 
recipients  of  her '  latest  edition,'  everything 
of  course  pointed  to  the  Dentons;  the 
doleful  Henry's  infatuation  for  Nellie,  and 
Theresa  Denton's  somewhat  pronounced 
pursuit  of  Lord  Limborne,  both  these  facts 
made  it  evident  at  once  that  no  time  must 
be  lost  before  the  parties  concerned  should 
know  of  this  new  turn  events  had  taken. 
Miss  Ingle  burned  with  eagerness  to  tell 
her  news,  and  to  receive  the  accustomed 
payment  in  the  astonishment  of  her  hear- 
ers ;  and  the  unfortunate  pony  was  again 
brought  round  from  his  comfortable  stable, 
and  urged  unwillingly  along  the  stony  and 
rutty  lanes,  the  nearest  way  to  Wreford. 

Miss  Ingle  calculated  that  she  would  gQt 
to  Wreford  a  short  half-hour  before  lunch, 
and  she  felt  that  the  importance  of  her 
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news  would  quite  earn  for  her  the  invita- 
tion to  that  refection — with  which  her 
morning  visits  to  the  Dentons  usually  ended 
— and  as  the  Denton  menage  was  carried  on 
in  that  way  which  is  expressed  by  the 
words  '  no  expense  spared,'  and  as  Miss 
Ingle's  figure  did  not  give  the  lie  to  her 
appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
she  enjoyed  her  drive,  absorbed  in  the 
pleasures  of  anticipation,  in  spite  of  sundry 
ferocious  joltings,  and  thQ  general  moistness 
of  thino-s  which  an  autumnal  mist  brou  o^ht 
about.  It  was  to  this  muggy  cloak  which 
Nature  puts  on  so  often  in  lovely  but 
humid  Devon,  that  Charlotte  Ingle  owed 
the  largeness  of  her  audience  when  she 
^  opened  her  pack.'  Everybody  was  at 
home,  and  the  first  greetings  showed  her 
that  she  was  first  in  the  field  with  her  tooth- 
some morsel  of  gossip,  so  she  was  able  to 
dally  with  the  bonne  louche  and  prolong 
her  pleasure. 

*I  am  so  glad  to   see   you,  Charlotte,' 
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said  Theresa,  lier  especial  friend  in  the 
family,  as  she  shook  hands  and  pecked  at 
her  after  the  manner  of  feminine  greetings. 
'  Emily  and  I  were  going  to  drive  over  this 
morning  and  beg  lunch  from  you,  only  it 
turned  out  so  horribly  wet,  and  Emily 
wouldn't  go,  and  I  did  not  care  to  go  alone.' 

'I  detest  rain,  and  mud,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,'  drawled  the  languid  Emily ;  '  one 
feels  it,  even  in  a  close  carriage,'  added 
that  delicate  young  lady,  who  was  not  so 
very  long  ago  only  too  delighted  to  take 
shelter  in  the  homely  'bus,'  when  a  hansom- 
cab  was  a  dream  of  luxury  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  realms  of  the  imaginary  and 
never  realised. 

'  Nonsense,  Emily,'  said  her  more  robust 
sister,  '  it  is  nothing  but  sheer  laziness  ; 
you  spend  half  your  time  lolling  about  in 
arm-chairs  and  reading  novels,  and  no 
wonder  you  are  always  complaining.' 

'Perhaps,  Theresa  dear,'  rejoined  her 
sister,  in  somewhat  acid  tones,  '  if  you  were 
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as  thin  as  me,  and  not  so  stout  as  you  are, 
you  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  rush 
about  in  the  way  you  do ;  it  is  very 
annoying  to  persons  of  a  lymj)hatic  dis- 
position.' 

'•  Lymphatic  ?  I  suppose  you  picked  that 
word  up  from  that  new  doctor,  young 
Selby,  with  whom  you  are  going  on  in 
such  a  way.  I  am  sure,  I  wonder  mother 
does  not  interfere.  Lymphatic !'  added 
Theresa,  with  much  scorn,  for  she  was 
touched  upon  a  sore  spot,  in  her  sister's 
allusion  to  her  rather  pronounced  embon- 
point. ^  Lymphatic  !  if  lymphatic  means 
sour,  and  cross,  and  generally  disagreeable, 
then  I  thank  a  merciful  heaven  that  I  am 
not  lymphatic' 

*  My  dear  Theresa,  my  dear  Emily  !'  cried 
Mrs.  Denton,  interposing,  as  she  too  fre- 
quently had  to  interpose,  as  a  peace-maker. 
'  Why  unll  you  go  on  in  such  a  way  ? 
How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  how  excessive- 
ly  vulgar   these  squabbles  are,    and  how 
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very  much  opposed  to  our  position.  You 
must  excuse  them,  my  dear  Charlotte/ 
she  went  on,  turning  to  Miss  Ingle ;  ^  you 
see,  we  treat  you  quite  as  one  of  the  family, 
and  Emily  is  not  quite  herself  to-day,  she 
is,  indeed,  under  medical  advice.' 

'  Young  Selby  to  wit !'  sneered  Theresa, 
who  had  not  yet  got  over  her  smart. 

^  Oh  !  I  know  Mr.  Selby  very  well  indeed,' 
interpolated  the  fair  Charlotte,  anxious  to 
'  get  a  word  in  edgeways,'  and  put  a  stop 
to  what  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  '  family 
row.'  ^  I  know  him  quite  well ;  he  is  a 
perfect  gentleman,  cousin  of  Sir  Richard 
Selby,  don't  you  know?  They  are  not  at 
all  rich,  the  Selbys,  but  quite  the  nicest 
people.  But,  my  dear  Theresa,  and  Emily, 
and  Mrs.  Denton,'  she  went  on,  having  got 
the  ear  of  her  company,  and  unable  to  keep 
her  news  to  herself  any  longer.  ^  Have 
you  heard  the  news  about  Lord  Limborne 
and  Helen  Armer  ?' 

'  Why,   of  course  we   have,   Charlotte,' 
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said  Theresa,  looking  at  her  friend  with 
some  astonishment.  '  You  were  there,  at 
Lady  Porton's,  yesterday,  when  we  told 
you;  whatever  do  you  mean?' 

'  Oh  !  but,  my  dear,  a  great  deal  has 
happened  since  then,'  returned  Miss 
Ingle.  Just  then  the  portentous  booming 
of  a  huge  gong  in  the  hall,  upon  which 
one  of  the  canary-coloured  flunkeys  was 
wont  to  perform  with  the  keenest  satisfac- 
tion, announced  that  lunch  was  served, 
and  effectually  drowned  all  other  sounds, 
including  even  the  loud  tones  of  the  fair 
Charlotte.  This  din  having  died  away  in 
smothered  rumblings,  the  other  members 
of  the  interesting  family  put  in  their 
appearance  and  the  company  trooped  into 
the  dining-room.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  the  Dentons  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  their  domestics  at  the  midday 
meal ;  and  as  soon  as  the  company  were 
seated,  and  the  covers  removed,  the  at- 
tendants  disappeared,  leaving  their  social 
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superiors  to  discourse  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  untrammelled  by  that  necessity  to 
'  pick  and  choose '  one's  remarks  which  the 
presence  of  the  servants  entails.  Small 
time  Avas  there  given  to  Miss  Ingle  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  abnormal 
appetite  the  long  drive  had  engendered, 
and  which  the  succulent  dishes  provoked 
to  an  alarming  extent ;  for,  before  she  had 
masticated  her  first  mouthful,  the  servants 
had  vanished,  and  Theresa  was  '  down  upon 
her.' 

^  Thank  goodness  those  horrid  servants 
are  gone,'  she  said.  ^  Now,  Charlotte,  do  tell 
us  what  you  mean.' 

^  Why,  Avhat's  up,  Tresa  ?'  asked  her 
lather ;  '  anyone'd  think  as  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end,  to  see  you  so  excited.' 
And  even  the  abstracted  Henry  looked  up 
at  the  eager  tones  of  his  sister. 

'  I  wish  you  would  not  interrupt,  father,' 
answered  his  daughter.  ^  Charlotte  Ingle 
was  just  going  to  tell  us  something  about 
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Lord  Limborne,  when  the  lunch-gong 
sounded.     Do  go  on,  Charlotte  !' 

'  Lord  Limborne,  Lord  Limborne  !'  per- 
sisted Mr.  Denton,  '  it's  nothing  but  Lord 
Limborne  now ;  he  might  be  the  Lord 
Mayor  himself,  for  all  the  fuss  there  is 
about  him.' 

'  Oh  !  do  be  quiet,  father,'  chorussed  his 
two  daughters.    '  Xow,  Charlotte  !' 

'  Well,  you  know,'  said  Charlotte,  nothing 
loth,  and  having  earnestly  employed  this 
brief  interest  in  staying  the  first  cravings  of 
her  hunger.  ^  After  you  left  Lady  Porton's, 
I  just  drove  over  to  the  Castle ' 

'What  castle,  my  dear?'  asked  the  in- 
corrigible interrupter,  who  was  listening 
with  all  attention. 

'  Why,  Limborne  Castle,  of  course,'  said 
Mrs.  Denton  ;  '  dohe  cjuiet,  Henry.' 

'  Well,'  went  on  Miss  Ingle,  '  I  drove  up 
and  found  Lady  Limborne  in,  and,  of 
course,  I  congratulated  her,  you  know, 
about  what  you  told  us  at  Lady  Porton's.' 
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'  If  it  ain't  like  one  of  tliem  stories  in 
penny  numbers !'  again  interrupted  Mr. 
Denton,  who  was  bursting  with  curiosity, 
and  could  not  restain  himself.  '  Whatever 
did  they  tell  you  ?' 

^  Oh,  mother,  I  loisJi  you  would  make 
father  keep  quiet ;  it  is  too  provoking,'  said 
Emily  roused  from  her  usual  torpidity, 
which  torpidity  was,  indeed,  largely 
assumed,  under  the  idea  that  it  was 
*  fetching.' 

'■  Hoity,  toity  !'  exclaimed  her  father, 
getting  angry.  '  Ain't  I  to  speak  in  my  own 
house,  please  ?  Who's  master  here,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?' 

^  My  dear  Henry,'  said  his  wife,  who 
could  very  easily  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion, 'no  one,  I  am  sure,  desires  to  inter- 
fere with  your  rights,  but  it  is  not  con- 
sidered the  best  of  breeding  to  interrupt  a 
lady  when  she  is  speaking.' 

'  Oh,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  insinuate 
the  "  extra  tuppence  for  manners"  was  not 
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paid  when  /went  to  school,'  rejoined  her 
spouse.  *  Well,  go  on,  go  on  ;  ''  live  and 
learn,"  is  my  motto,  and  I  never  heard  that 
a  man  wasn't  allowed  to  speak  at  his  own 
table  before.  Any  way,  I  didn't  mean  any 
offence  to  yoic,  my  dear,'  he  added,  turning 
to  Miss  Ingle,  ^  and  I  won't  interrupt  you 
any  more.' 

'  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !'  Miss  Ingle  has- 
tened to  say,  in  answer  to  this  ample  apology. 
'  It  was  the  news  of  Lord  Limborne's  en- 
gagement, which  Mrs.  Denton  told  us  of,  to 
which  I  was  alluding.' 

'  Oh  !  quite  so,'  said  Mr.  Denton,  polite- 
ly ;  '  then  why  didn't  they  tell  me  so  ?  Pray 
go  on.' 

'Well,  I  congratulated  her,  don't  you 
know,'  continued  the  fair  narrator  ;  '  and 
you  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you, 
for  it  took  me  completely  by  surprise  .  .' 
and  she  paused  in  the  most  artistic  way, 
getting  the  curiosity  of  her  hearers  to 
fever-heat. 
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'Well?  well?'  was  the  almost  breath- 
less question  from  the  Denton  family. 

'  To  my  utter  astonishment,'  said  Miss 
Ingle,  slowly,  and  prolonging  the  keen 
enjoyment  she  felt  in  her  story,  'she 
refused  to  hear  anything  about  it ;  she 
said  she  would  never  receive  Helen  Armer; 
in  fact,  she  quite  lost  all  control  over 
herself,  and  went  on  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary way.' 

'  Well,  I  never,'  said  Mrs.  Denton.  '  Who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  Such  a  proud 
woman  as  Lady  Limborne.' 

'  I  can't  make  it  out  myself,'  said  Miss 
Ingle,  '  I  never  saw  anyone  so  moved ;  so 
unlike  Lady  Limborne,  as  you  say,  Mrs. 
Denton ;  there  must  be  something  in  the 
background.' 

'  I  fancy  I  know  something  about  it,' 
said  Theresa,  who  had  indeed  studied  the 
subject  of  Lord  Limborne  somewhat  close- 
ly. '  Do  you  remember  those  Beldons, 
mother  ?'  she  asked  her  mother,  who  was 
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not  1^  likely  to  forget  receiving  such 
exalted  personages,  '  at  our  ball,  don't  you 
know  ?' 

^Yes,  of  course  I  remember  them,  my 
dear,'  said  her  mother,  impatiently. 

'  Well,'  resumed  Theresa,  '  I  fancied 
there  was  something  up  between  Lord  Lim- 
borne  and  that  Lady  Emily.' 

'  "Something  up!" '  repeated  her  mother, 
who,  even  in  the  stress  of  excitement, 
did  not  forget  her  position  of  corrector- 
general  to  the  family.  '  "Something  up  !" 
it  is  a  perfect  marvel  to  me  where  you 
pick  up  such  extraordinary  expressions; 
I  must  beg; ' 

'  Oh,  don't  bother  about  expressions 
now,  mother,'  interrupted  her  daughter, 
rudely. 

'But  indeed  I  must  and  shall  speak: 
"  don't  bother  "  is  vulgar,  and  I  must  beg 
of  you  not  to  speak  to  me  so  flippantly ;' 
and  Mrs.  Denton  looked  severely  at  her 
eldest  daughter. 
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'Yes,  Tresa,'  said  her  father,  delighted 
to  find  some  one  else  under  the  lash ;  '  you 
didn't  ought  to  speak  to  your  mother  like 
that.     I'm  astonished  at  you.' 

'  Oh  !  very  well ;  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,* 
carelessly  rejoined  his  daughter,  who  was 
not  so  easily  put  down.  '  But  you  know, 
Charlotte,'  she  went  on,  turning  to  her 
friend,  who  was  busily  engaged  with  her 
lunch,  making  up  for  lost  time,  and 
scarcely  listening  to  the  accustomed  .family 
wranglings ;  '  anybody  could  see  that 
there  was  something  meant  in  it  all ;  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  surer  I  am  that  those 
Beldons  were  not  asked  to  Limborne  Castle 
for  nothing.' 

'  I  do  believe  you  are  right,  Theresa,'  said 
Miss  Ingle  \  '  and  now  I  think  of  it  I  did 
hear  somewhere  or  other  some  such  a  report. 
Anyhow,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is, 
that  Lady  Limborne  will  not  receive  Helen 
Armer  as  her  daughter-in-law,  and  there's 
an  end  of  that  match.' 
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'  Oh,  those  kind  of  people  will  not  stay 
for  such  a  thing  as  that,'  said  Mrs.  Denton, 
somewhat  vaguely,  and  ^^ith  a  pleasing 
assumption  of  superiority.  *  Of  course, 
Mr.  Armer  ^Yill  be  only  too  delighted  to 
have  a  lord  for  his  son-in-law,  and  Lady 
Limborne  must  come  round  in  time.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  the 
Armers,'  rejoined  Charlotte,  ^  but  I  have 
always  heard  that  he  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer, 
and  anyone  looking  at  him  can  see  what  a 
temper  he  has.  If  Lady  Limborne  speaks 
to  him  as  she  spoke  to  me,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  that  will  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  affair  ;  and  that  she  icill  do  so  I 
am  as  certain  as  that  I  sit  here.  I  never 
saw  anybody  so  determined.' 

'Well,  'Enery,'  said  Mr.  Denton,  turn- 
ing to  his  son,  who  had  been  a  silent  but 
attentive  listener  to  the  conversation  re- 
ported above ;  '  well,  'Enery,  there's  a 
chance  for  you,  my  boy.  I  always  did 
like   that   little  Miss   Armer-    you  go  in 
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and  win,  my  boy,  catch  her  on  the  re- 
iDOLind,  as  the  saying  is,  /  shan't  stand  in 
your  way.  You  ain't  a  lord,  it's  true,  but 
if  you  play  your  cards  all  right,  with  all 
this  money,  nobody  knows  where  you 
might  get  to.' 

'  I  think  it  is  time  we  retired.  Miss 
Ingle,'  said  Mrs.  Denton,  severely,  and 
rising,  for  she  did  not  approve  of  the 
turn  her  husband  had  given  to  the  con- 
versation. 

Miss  Ingle  took  the  hint,  and  the  fair 
bevy  soon  quitted  the  dining-room  follow- 
ed by  Henry  Denton,  who  did  not  relish  a 
tete-a-teie  with  his  father,  after  that  indi- 
vidual's last  remark. 

The  conversation  above  reported  fur- 
nished the  subject-matter  for  much  exer- 
cisings  of  the  mind  to  the  large  and  lovely 
Theresa,  her  mother,  and  her  brother 
Henry  ;  for  if  matters  turned  out  as  Char- 
lotte Ingle  imagined  they  would  turn  out, 
and   if  the    engagement    between    Nellie 
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and  Lord  Limborne  came  to  an  untimely 
end,  then  the  field  would  be  open  to  other 
competitors,  and  why  should  not  Mrs. 
Denton  and  her  daughter  have  their 
heart's  desire  fulfiled  in  the  •  elevation  of 
Theresa  Denton  to  the  peerage  '  under  the 
style  and  title  of  Theresa,  Lady  Limborne  ? 
This  dazzling  prospect  formed  the  '  agen- 
da '  at  several  solemn  conclaves  of  two, 
and  the  ways  and  the  means  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  end  were  discussed 
without  any  reserve  by  mother  and  daugh- 
ter in  the  '  boodoor  '  (as  Mr.  Denton  called 
it)  and  strictly  with  closed  doors. 

Theresa  was  of  a  sanguine  disposition ; 
she  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  also  of  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  decidedly  enhanced  these 
attractions.  She  knew  of  the  ■  poverty  of 
the  land '  at  Limborne  Castle,  and  she  had 
great  hopes  that  by  hook  or  by  crook  she 
would  be  able  to  supplant  Xellie  and  reign 
as  the  fair  chatelaine  of  Limborne.     It  is 
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true  that  the  lady-mother  was  a  difficult 
obstacle  to  tackle,  but,  if  she  could  only 
bring  his  lordship  up  to  the  proposing 
point,  she  felt  that  no  proud  scruples, 
either  on  her  own  or  her  parent's  part 
could  stand  in  her  way.  She  could  alFord 
to  ignore  any  opposition  on  Lady  Lim- 
borne's  part ;  and,  indeed,  she  felt  per- 
fectly able  to  do  battle  with  that  lady  if 
occasion  demanded;  neither  had  she  any 
fears  as  to  the  result  of  such  a  conflict. 
'  Possession,'  in  Theresa's  creed,  '  was  nine 
points  of  the  law,'  and,  once  possessed  of 
Lord  Limborne's  hand  and  name,  she  felt 
herself  to  be  perfectly  able  to  ^keep  the 
dowager  in  her  place.'  How  to  set  to 
work,  however,  was  the  problem ;  with  the 
late  autumn,  and  winter  close  at  hand, 
would  come  a  deadly  dull  time,  with  op- 
portunities for  meeting  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  hunting-field  was  out  of  the 
question ;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  Lord 
Limborne  did  not  very  often  put  in  an 
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appearance  there,  Theresa  was  but  a  new 
hand  at  that  sort  of  thing,  very  timid,  and 
conscious  of  not  showing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage outside  the  Arab  steed. 

Mrs.  Denton  suo^o^ested  a  house  full  of 
visitors  and  a  big  Christmas  gathering,  but 
against  this  plan  was  the  fact  that  as  yet 
the  Dentons  were  not  upon  such  a  footing 
of  intimacy  T^dth  the  county  folk  as  to 
warrant  them  in  proposing  a  long  visit, 
with  any  chance  of  the  proposal  being 
accepted.  Nor  did  they  know  the  Lim- 
bornes  well  enough  to  ask  them  to  stay  in 
the  house,  and,  if  they  had  been  upon  such 
footing  with  that  family,  their  invitation 
stood  an  excellent  chance  of  being  refused. 
Altogether  Theresa  was  compelled  to  own 
that  she  must  wait  upon  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  Mrs.  Denton  had  reluctantly 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  when  the 
announcement  of  Lord  Limborne's  appoint- 
ment in  the  Times,  which  announcement 
Mr.  Denton  read  out  to  the  family  party^ 

VOL.  II.  G 
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provided  a  solution  to  the  difficulty  wliich 
mother  and  daughter  were  quick  to  observe 
and  improve.  His  new  duties  would 
necessarily  compel  his  presence  in  London, 
and,  though  the  Dentons'  advent  in  London 
society  was  to  have  been  delayed  till  the 
next  season,  both  Theresa  and  Mrs.  Denton 
felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  they 
determined  to  put  off  the  trip  to  the  South 
of  France  which  was  to  have  whiled  away 
the  winter,  and  to  go  up  to  London  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  to  their  plans  for 
^  establishing  a  footing '  in  society,  and 
thus  finding  opportunities  for  meeting 
Lord  Limborne,  more  anon. 

The  Limborne-Armer  fiasco  afforded 
muLch  mental  pabulum  to  another  member 
of  this  interesting  family,  and  the  fond 
and  faithful  Henry  saw,  in  the  possible 
breaking  off  of  the  engagement,  a  chance 
for  him  to  '  disclose  his  pains,'  and,  as  his 
father  somewhat  vulgarly  put  it,  ^go  in, 
and  win.'     He  determined,  with  that  end 
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in  view,  to  go  up  to  London,  thinking  with 
his  usual  infatuation  that  he  could  easily 
get  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Armer 
family,  and  that,  in  her  soreness  at  the 
treatment  she  had  received  at  Lady  Lim- 
borne's  hands,  Nellie  would  eagerly  em- 
brace the  chance  he  would  give  her  of 
showing  her  indifference,  and  '  rounding ' 
upon  her  enemies,  by  accepting  his  noble 
offer,  and  becoming  the  bride  of  a  future 
millionaire.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  had  already  ventured  his  attenuat- 
ed form  upon  the  portly  barrel  of  a  cob, 
'  warranted  quiet  in  saddle  and  in  harness,' 
and,  with  his  thin  legs  looking  still  more 
spidery  in  breeches  and  gaiters,  he  had 
proceeded  with  fear  and  trepidation  to 
Coombridge  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
Armers  before  they  should  leave  for 
London,  and  to  find  out  their  London 
address  with  a  view  to  future  operations. 
He  found,  however,  that  his  toilsome  and 

dangerous   venture    was   in   vain   in    one 
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particular,  for  the  birds  were  flown  ;  but 
he  gained  his  wish  in  the  other  particular, 
and  painfully  returned  to  Wreford  with 
the  name  and  the  place  of  the  Armers'  new 
abode,  which  he  obtained  from  the  care- 
taker. 

Great  was  his  disgust  at  finding,  on  his 
return,  the  subject  of  the  whole  Denton 
family's  migration  to  London  an  established 
fact,  for  he  dreaded  lest  his  sharp-witted 
sisters  should  find  out  his  intended  'goings- 
on,'  and  get  him  under  the  dreaded  lash  of 
their  sarcastic  tongues.  He  felt  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and,  saying  he  wanted  a 
change  and  would  go  up  and  look  after  a 
house  for  the  family  party,  the  next  day 
he  departed  for  the  great  metropolis.  And 
so  Nellie  had  two  lovers  in  London,  both 
of  them  earnestly  bent  upon  an  interview 
and  an  opportunity  to  ^  urge  their  claims.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Nellie's  godfather. 


To  those  who  are  not  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pects of  the  joys  of  the  hunting-field,  and 
the  various  ha23py  employments  of  the  all- 
round  sportsman,  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly dismal  in  the  country-side  in  that 
period  of  the  year  when  the  last  feeble 
ilutterings  of  summer  are  over,  and  the 
cold  and  raw,  or  moist  and  muggy  time  of 
expiring  autumn  is  come. 

This  had  always  been  Nellie's  least-liked 
season  at  Coombridge ;  the  spring,  the 
summer,  and  the  early  autumn  she  loved, 
and  winter,  too,  was  pleasant  enough,  but 
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the  ^betwixt  and  between'  time  she  abomi- 
nated, and  had  usually  contrived  to  have 
important  business  in  London  connected 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  winter  toilet, 
which  involved  a  stay  of  some  two  or  three 
weeks  in  that  capital.  Until  the  quarrel  be- 
tween her  father  and  Mr.  Gidley  she  had 
been  wont  to  make  her  god-father's  house 
her  head-quarters  during  these  periods,  and 
greatly  had  Mr.  Gidley  delighted  in  gallant- 
ing his  lovely  god-daughter  to  such  diver- 
sions in  the  way  of  concerts  and  theatres 
as  that  exacting  young  lady  had  chosen. 
In  fact  that  gentleman,  and  the  mother- 
ly old  parson's  widow  who  presided  over 
his  household  '  for  a  consideration,'  had 
been  used  to  look  forward  to  Nellie's 
annual  advent  as  to  a  very  pleasant  break 
in  a  somewhat  monotonous  life,  and  '  when 
Nellie  is  here,'  or  '  since  Nellie  went,'  had 
become  dates  in  the  domestic  calendar. 

As  the  time  for  Nellie's  visit  to  the  dull 
house  in  Bedford  Square  drew  near,  Mr. 
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Gidley  began  to  find  himself  very  often 
thinking  of  that  young  lady,  and  when  the 
ancient  dame  afore-mentioned  asked  him 
one  morning  '  whether  Miss  Nellie  was 
coming  up  this  year?'  Mr.  Gidley  real- 
ised how  much  he  missed  the  occasional 
glimpses  of  our  heroine,  which  his  jour- 
neys to  Devonshire  had  given  him,  and 
how  he  had  looked  forward  to  her  autumnal 
visit  as  to  his  one  yearly  holiday  from  the 
quiet  dulness  of  his  every-day  life.  As  he 
walked  towards  his  accustomed  haunts  in 
the  city,  on  the  morning  of  his  house- 
keeper's inquiry,  he  bitterly  regretted  his 
ovm.  sarcastic  tongue,  and  the  squire's 
ready  temper,  the  causes  of  their  estrange- 
ment, and  the  barriers  between  him  and 
the  only  mortal  he  regarded  with  anything 
more  than  ordinary  complaisance. 

He  knew  the  obstinacy  of  his  late  part- 
ner, and  he  knew  also  that  this  obstinacy 
was  very  strongly  *set'  against  him;  for,  in 
the  last  interview  which  the  disentangle- 
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ment  of  tlieir  aifairs  had  demanded,  Mr. 
Armer  had  told  his  partner  plainly  enough 
that  he  did  not  desire  Mr.  Gidley's  ac- 
quaintance, and  should  be  the  better 
pleased  if  for  the  future  they  behaved  to 
one  another  as  strangers.  To  this  rude 
enough  speech  Mr.  Gidley  had  vouchsafed 
no  reply,  and  when  they  met,  as  now  and 
again  they  did  meet,  they  had  passed  each 
other  without  any  sign  of  recognition.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  therefore,  for  any 
reconciliation  to  take  place ;  it  would  en- 
tail a  certain  '  eating  of  humble  pie '  on 
Mr.  Gidley's  part  (for  he  knew  well  enough 
that  no  motion  towards  '  making  it  up ' 
would  come  from  the  other  side),  and 
'  humble  pie '  was  a  dish  not  at  all  to  Mr. 
Gidley's  taste ;  yet  for  Nellie's  sake,  be- 
cause he  longed  to  see  her  again,  and  to 
be  once  more  on  the  old  familiar  footing 
with  his  pretty  god-daughter,  the  old  gen- 
tleman determined  to  swallow  the  nasty 
morsel,   and  to  try  to  be  '  acquaintances ' 
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if  not  friends  again  with  his  old  partner, 
Xellie's  father.  To  this  end,  and  after 
much  cogitation,  he  determined  to  call  at 
Heathfield,  and  see  Xellie,  and  consult 
with  her  as  to  how  her  father  could  best  be 
•brought  round.' 

He  had  kept  his  eye  on  the  movements 
of  the  Armer  family,  as  well  as  he  could, 
since  the  rupture  of  the  partnership,  and 
he  knew  well  enough  that  a  general  move 
to  Hampstead  on  their  part  was  in  pros- 
pect, when  the  sight  of  the  squire,  whom 
he  met  in  one  of  the  tortuous  alleys  of  the 
City,  informed  him  that  the  move  had 
been  made,  and  that  he  would  probably  find 
his  god-daughter  in  her  Hampstead  home. 
Mr.  Gidley  rightly  supposed  that  the  morn- 
ing would  be  the  most  likely  time  to  find 
her  at  home ;  and  so,  one  morning,  some 
few  days  after  the  Armers'  arrival  at 
Heathfield,  Mr.  Gidley  stood  at  the  door 
of  that  'desirable  villa  residence,'  and 
gazed  curiously  at   Xellie's  new  surround- 
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ings  as   he   waited   for  a  response  to  his 
vigorous  pull  at  the  door-bell. 

Now  Nellie  received  the  name  of  Gid- 
ley,  which  the  faithful  Hudson  brought 
up,  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
alarm  :  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
and  talking  with  her  godfather  who,  what- 
ever he  might  be  to  others,  was  always 
kindness  itself  to  her ;  and  alarm  as  to 
how  her  father  would  take  this  visit  on  the 
part  of  his  enemy.  For  as  an  enemy  Mr. 
Armer  had  got  to  look  upon  his  old  part- 
ner, and  Nellie  shuddered  as  she  remem- 
bered the  frequent  objurgation  with  which 
the  squire  saluted  the  name  of  Gidley, 
and  how  only  that  very  morning  (moved 
by  an  abnormal  ^  rise '  in  some  securities 
in  which  he  knew  the  aforesaid  Gidley  to 
be  largely  engaged)  he  had  indulged  him- 
self in  language  certainly  not  scriptural  as 
to  the  habits  and  character  of  his  late 
partner,  and  the  way  that  late  partner  had 
treated  him,  Mr.    Armer.      At   any   rate, 
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here  Mr.  Giclley  was,  waiting  in  the  morn- 
ing-room, and  probably  wondering  why 
she  was  so  long  in  coming  ;  so  Xellie  ran 
lightly  down  the  stairs  from  her  own  pecu- 
liar sanctum,  and  found  her  godfather 
eagerly  expecting  her. 

'  My  dear  Nellie,'  he  cried,  as  he  took  the 
privilege  of  his  age  and  position,  and 
saluted  the  cheek  of  that  fair  damsel,  '  you 
are  surprised  to  see  me,  I  know,  but  I  will 
explain  it  all  presently.  Let  me  look  at 
you,  my  dear,'  he  went  on,  leading  her  to 
the  mndow;  'why,  Nellie,  how's  this? 
Where  is  your  bonny  rosy  colour,  Nellie? 
Has  the  air  of  London  already  stolen  the 
roses  from  you  ?  But  that's  all  fudge^ 
for  the  air  of  London  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  much  healthier  than  the  taint- 
ed air  of  undrained  country  villages.  You 
are  not  looking  yourself,  my  dear ;  is  there 
anything  wrong?  Master  Jack  been 
worrying  you  about  his  scrapes,  eh  ?' 

Now  Nellie  found  it  anything  but  easy  to 
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answer  tlie  questions  the  old  gentleman 
poured  out  upon  her  so  profusely,  for  the 
questions  brought  all  the  old  troubles  to 
her  mind  again,  and  she  could  hardly 
:speak  as  she  thought  of  the  true  cause  of 
her  pale  cheeks  and  thin  outlines.  Not 
much  peace  of  mind  had  Nellie  had  since 
that  day  when  Lady  Limborne's  letter  had 
put  an  end  to  all  her  happy  dreams. 

'  Oh  !  I  am  quite  well,  Mr.  Gidley,'  she 
said,  '  and  delighted  to  see  my  godfather 
again.' 

'Well,  Nellie,'  said  Mr.  Gidley,  'old 
Mrs.  Rose  and  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  you  know.  This  is  the  time  you 
always  come  to  us,  and  we  want  you  to 
come  and  brighten  up  the  old  house 
again.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Gidley,'  said  Nellie,  sadly,  'you 
don't  know  how  angry  father  is  ;  you  know 
how  he  has  turned  against  you,  and  he  is 
so  strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Why 
did  you  quarrel  with  him  ?     I  fear  he  will 
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never  let   me  come  and  see  you ' 

*  It  was  just  about  this  very  thing  that 
I  called/  interrupted  Mr.  Gidley ;  'the  fact  is, 
my  dear,  that  I  miss  you  very  much,  and 
.  .  .  in  short,  I  wanted  to  consult  with 
you  as  to  how  this  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  this  un- 
fortunate affair  with  your  father  could  Idc 
made  up ;  now,  what  do  you  think  about  it, 
Xellie  ?  Can't  you  and  I  lay  our  heads 
together,  and  make  up  some  plan  or  other, 
eh,  my  dear?' 

'  I  don't  know  icliat  to  say,'  said  Xellie  ; 
'why,  it  was  only  this  morning  .  .  .  .' 
and  she  stopped  herself,  for  she  could  not 
repeat  her  father's  remarks  to  Mr.  Gidley. 
'Well,  never  mind,  my  dear,'  said  Mv. 
Gidley,  with  a  somewhat  wry  face,  '  I  can 
easily  fill  up  the  blank  ;  it  is  plain  that 
your  father  has  not  forgotten  old  scores. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  to  a  letter  ?  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  a  dish  of  humble  pie, 
and  you  know  better  than  I  do  the  sort  of 
seasoning  your  father  would  like  to  have 
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it  dressed  with ;  so,  here's  pen  and  ink, 
there's  no  time  like  the  present,  and  if  you 
and  I  cannot  compose  an  epistle  calculated 
to  soften  the  heart  of  a  stone,  well,  I'm 
very  much  mistaken ;'  and  Mr.  Gidley's 
unwonted  flow  of  eloquence  ran  dry,  as  he 
placed  a  seat  for  Nellie  at  the  writing-table, 
and  arranged  the  materials  for  their  joint 
eifort  at  composition. 

Now  this  letter,  touching  as  it  did  upon 
delicate  points,  and  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  consideration,  took  a  very  long 
time  in  the  making,  and  so  engrossed  were 
the  two  conspirators  that  they  did  not 
mark  the  alarming  way  in  which  the  hands 
of  the  clock  were  passing  the  quarters  and 
the  half-hours,  so  that  they  were  altogether 
taken  aback  when  Hudson,  entering  to 
announce  lunch,  found  them  surround- 
ed with  the  torn  relics  of  their  mental 
struggles,  and  Nellie  dictating,  while  her 
godfather  was  writing  out  a  fair  copy  of 
the  result  of  their  labours. 
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Xellie  could  not  very  well  send  her  god- 
father empty  away,  and  Mr.  Gidley  could 
not  resist  the  channs  of  a  tete-a-tete  meal 
with  his  fair  friend.  They  lingered  over 
the  meal,  chatting  pleasantly,  and  it  was 
close  upon  three  o'clock  before  Mr.  Gid- 
ley bade  farewell  to  Nellie,  and  started  in 
search  of  a  hansom  to  take  him  home  to 
Bedford  Square. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Armer  found 
but  little  stirring  in  the  City  that  day, 
and  not  feeling  over  well  (for,  in  truth, 
the  change  in  his  habits  and  the  alto- 
gether altered  conditions  of  life  were  tell- 
ing in  a  marked  way  upon  his  health),  the 
squire  determined  that  he  would  make  an 
early  move  towards  home,  and,  perhaps, 
catch  his  daughter  before  she  drove  out, 
and  accompany  her  in  her  drive  ;  so,  hastily 
swallowino;  a  sandwich  and  a  o^lass  of 
sherry  at  his  City  club,  he  jumped  into  a 
hansom  and  drove  Hampstead wards.  Heath- 
field  House  stood  in  a  lane  which  ran  at 
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right  angles  from  the  main  roacl,  and 
speechless  Avith  rage  was  the  squire,  on 
rounding  the  abrupt  corner,  to  see  his 
particular  enemy  and  old  partner  calmly 
j)roceeding  down  his  own  doorsteps  ! 

Mr.  Gidley  recognised  the  squire,  and 
making  up  his  mind  in  a  moment,  he  wait- 
ed till  the  cab  drew  up  to  the  kerbstonCy 
and  came  forward  to  speak  to  the  squire. 

'  Not  a  word,  sir  !  Not  a  word,  sir  !'  cried 
the  squire,  in  a  voice  positively  hoarse 
with  rage. 

'  Now,  let  me  explain,  Armer  .  .  .'  Mr. 
Gidley  called  out. 

'  I  won't  hear  you,  sir,'  cried  the  squire^ 
hastily  rumaging  in  his  waistcoat-pocket 
and  paying  his  fare  with  such  an  unusual 
and  splendid  liberality  in  his  agitation 
that  the  cabman,  resisting  the  keen  desire 
to  '  see  the  row '  common  to  his  fraternity, 
gathered  up  his  reins  and  drove  off  rapid- 
ly, lest  his  fare  should  find  out  his 
mistake. 
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The  squire  ran  up  tlie  steps  with  un- 
wonted agility,  followed  more  slowly  by 
the  expostulating  Gidley ;  and,  hastily  fix- 
ing his  latch-key  in  the  door,  he  entered 
his  house  in  a  perfect  tornado  of  wrath, 
slamming  the  door  in  Mr.  Gidley 's  face, 
and  dismissing  him  in  a  shower  of  '  bless- 
ings '  not  fit  for  ears  polite. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Gidley 's  ire  was  roused 
to  fever  heat,  and,  muttering  objurgations 
at  the  senseless  rage  of  his  late  partner, 
he  turned  on  his  heels  and  quickly  walked 
away. 

Nellie  had  been  a  spectator  of  this  any- 
thing but  amusing  scene  (to  hei\  at  least), 
and,  not  waiting  to  hear  more  than  the 
'  opening  fire  '  of  the  great  guns  her  father 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's  position, 
she  rushed  upstairs  and  shut  herself  in,  in 
her  own  room,  to  avoid  the  hurricane 
which  seemed  imminent.  If  the  squire's 
rage  was  hot  while  it  lasted,  it  was  quickly 
over,  though  it  left  an  unpleasant  *  ground- 
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swell '  of  abiding  hostility  which  was  long, 
indeed,  in  subsiding.  So,  after  a  tremu- 
lous interval  of  a  quarter-of-an-hour, 
which  began  in  the  banging  of  doors  and 
much  loud-voiced  direction  to  Hudson,  and 
ended  in  perfect  silence,  the  more  still 
from  the  noise  that  preceded  it,  Nellie  ven- 
tured downstairs,  to  find  her  father  in  his 
library,  in  the  state  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion which  now  followed  on  his  fits  of  ex- 
asperation. The  squire  was  looking  ill 
and  pale,  and  his  daughter  felt  an  icy  chill 
at  her  heart  as  she  marked  the  too  evident 
effects  of  the  explosion.  She  went  up  to 
her  father  and  kissed  him ;  and  the  squire, 
who  was  in  truth  somewhat  ashamed  of 
his  outbreak,  began  to  make  explanations. 
'  You  need  not  look  so  frightened, 
Nellie,'  he  said ;  '  it's  enough  to  make  a 
man  mad,  to  see  that — that  fellow  coming 
down  my  doorsteps.  What  on  earth  did  he 
come  here  for!  the  impertinence,  the 
insolence  .  .  .'  and   the    remembrance  of 
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Mr.  Gidley's  audacity  was  making  the 
squire  warm  again  when  Nellie  interrupted 
him. 

'  He  wanted  to  see  me,  father,'  she  said. 
hesitatinfT,  and  fearino;  as  to  how  her 
father  would  take  it. 

*  See  you  !'  said  the  squire.  '  What  does 
he  want  to  see  you  for  ?  How  dare  he 
come  to  my  house  ?  We  shall  have  that 
fellow  Limborne  here  next,  "wanting  to 
see  you,"  and  the  whole  crew  of  them. 
It's  intolerable  that  a  man  can't  keep  even 
his  own  house  to  himself.  However,  I 
shan't  be  troubled  with  that  man  again,  for 
I  have  given  orders  to  Hudson  never  to 
admit  him — Gidley,  I  mean.' 

Nellie  saw  it  was  no  use  to  speak  to  her 
father  whilst  he  was  still  simmering  with 
scarcely  suppressed  rage,  so  she  stood  by 
him  a  little  while,  until  he  had  talked  him- 
self into  a  more  rational  frame  of  mind, 
and  after  seeing  him  comfortably  employ- 
ed with  a  soothing  cigar,  and  his  favourite 
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newspaper,  slie  went  out  to  see  if  a  blow 
upon  the  breezy  heatb  would  drive  away 
the  headache  which  all  this  noise  and  agi- 
tation  had  given  her. 

Now  there  is  at  Hampstead  a  certain 
road  between  that  suburb  and  Highgate, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead 
'the  Broad  Walk,'  and  much  resorted  to  by 
those  inhabitants,  inasmuch  as  from  its 
broad  and  gravelled  sidewalks  a  most  ex- 
tended view  can  be  obtained:  on  the 
north  side  over  a  wide  stretch  of  beautiful 
country,  and  on  the  south  side  over  the 
acres  upon  acres,  and  miles  upon  miles 
covered  by  far-famed  London  town.  More- 
over, there  is  always  a  pleasant  breeze  to 
be  met  with  there.  To  this,  her  accus- 
tomed place  of  exercise,  did  Nellie  'wend 
her  way,'  pondering  many  things  in  her 
mind,  and  all  unsuspicious  of  evil.  The 
close  of  the  November  day  was  already 
shutting  out  the  landscape  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  '  Lights  of  Lon- 
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don '  were  beginning  to  twinkle  out,  as 
Nellie,  having  reached  the  end  of  her  walk, 
turned  her  face  towards  home.  There 
were  but  few  people  abroad  ;  the  children 
who  usually  abound  in  that  place  had 
already  gone  home  with  their  nurses,  and 
the  chiUy  evening  air  was  making  the  stray 
pedestrians  hasten  their  steps  towards  the 
warm  fireside  of  dulce  domum.  But 
Nellie  was  thinking  many  thoughts,  and 
she  did  not  feel  the  cold.  She  was  walking 
slowly  along,  looking  upon  the  ground, 
and  wondering  what  her  quondam  lover 
was  doing,  wondering  whether  he  would 
soon  forget  her,  whether  she  should  ever 
see  him  again,  when  the  quick  approach  of 
a  passer-by  caused  her  to  look  up,  and  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  that  lover 
himself 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  round,  and 
hasten  away  in  the  opposite  direction,  but 
Lord  Limborne  was  quickly  by  her  side. 

'  Nellie !    Nellie  !'   he   cried,   '  I  implore 
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you  not  to  leave  me ;  I  must  speak  to  you^ 
I  have  been  looking  for  you  almost  every 
day ;  you  must  hear  me  !' 

'  It  is  of  no  use,  Lord  Limborne,'  said 
Nellie,  turning  at  last,  and  trying  to  obtain 
composure  in  the  gathering  darkness,  and 
to  speak  calmly.  '  It  is  of  no  use,  and  it 
is  cruel  to  torture  me  like  this.  How  can 
I  have  any  chance  of  peace,  if  I  know  that 
I  may  meet  you  at  any  time?' 

'Only  hear  me  for  one  instant,'  implored 
Lord  Limborne ;  '  you  could  not  expect 
that  I  should  let  all  end  between  us  without 
seeing  you,  or  speaking  to  you  ?  I  love  you 
still,  Nellie,  I  shall  always  love  you  .  .  .' 

'I  cannot,  I  must  not  listen  to  you, 
James,'  she  cried.  '  Oh  !  how  can  you  be 
so  cruel  to  me,  when  it  is  all  so  hard,  so 
hard  to  bear.  I  beg  you  to  leave  me,  and 
never  to  speak  to  me  again.  It  is  all  so 
miserably  hopeless,  and  I  ought  not  to 
speak  to  you  now.' 

'  Why  is  it  so  hopeless,  Nellie  ?'  he  asked, 
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eagerly.  *  Will  you  let  the  silly  pride  of 
my  mother  interfere  between  us  and  the 
happiness  of  both  of  us  ?' 

'  It  is  not  only  that,  James,'  repHed 
Nellie  ;  '  you  forget  that  we  are  proud  also. 
I  have  promised  my  father  that  I  will  not 
listen  to  you ;  neither  would  I  submit  to 
the  insults  of  Lady  Limborne.' 

^  Are  you  so  heartless,  Nellie  ?  Will  you 
let  all  these  miserable  feelings  come  be- 
tween us  now  ?  Why  cannot  we  break 
through  it  all?' 

'  You  ask  me  to  do  more  than  I  can,' 
said  Nellie.  '  How  could  I  leave  my  home, 
and  my  father,  and  Jack?  I  can  look 
Lady  Limborne  in  the  face  now,  but  she 
would  rightly  despise  me  if  I  were  to  do  as 
you  want.  And  do  you  suppose  /  am  not 
wretched  ?  Ah  !  for  pity's  sake,  spare  me 
this  added  misery  and  leave  me.  It  can 
never  be !  it  can  never  be  !'  and  Nellie's 
voice  broke  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
lover,  and  bade  him  farewell. 
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They  had  been  walking  rapidly,  for 
Nellie  had  hurried  on  in  her  agitation,  and 
had  come  to  the  place  where  the  broad 
walk  was  merged  into  the  road  to  the 
town  of  Hampstead,  and  where  was  the 
turning  that  led  to  Heathfield,  as  she 
uttered  these  last  words.  Lord  Limborne 
saw  that  it  would  be  worse  than  cruel  for 
him  to  urge  his  suit  any  further,  and  sor- 
rowfully looking  a  last  long  look  into 
Nellie's  face,  and  bending  down  and  kiss- 
ing her  hand,  he  said,  earnestly, 

^  Remember,  Nellie,  I  will  never  give 
you  up  !'  and  with  a  muttered  and  fervent 
*  God  bless  you  always,  Nellie  darling !'  he 
slowly  took  his  way  down  the  hill. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

^  GREAT  IS  MONEY,  AND  IT  SHALL  PEEVAIL.' 

Mb.  Henry  Denton,  junior,  lost  no  time, 
but  sought  the  very  earliest  opportunity  to 
lay  before  the  object  of  his  devotion  the 
brilliant  prospects  which  fortune  had  in 
store  for  her ;  and  to  this  end,  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  chartered  a  hansom,  and,  array- 
ed in  the  most  unimpeachable  of  calling 
^gets-up  '  he  drove  to  Hampstead — to  be  in- 
formed by  Hudson  that  the  Armer  family 
were  ^  not-at-home.'  Having  received  this 
knock-down  blow,  he  returned  to  his 
hotel  in  a  desponding  frame  of  mind,  leav- 
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ing  cards  upon  his  friends (?),  and  making 
up  his  mind  to  call  again  after  a  decent 
interval.  Not  having  any  other  friends 
in  London,  he  would  have  found  time  a 
heavy  burden  on  his  hands  during  this 
interval,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  house- 
hunting to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  con- 
cerning which  quest  he  received  daily  epistles 
from  his  fond  mother,  setting  forth  the  re- 
quirements as  to  situation  and  size,  and  ex- 
horting him  to  haste.  As  there  was  no  limit 
as  to  expense,  the  difficulty  in  finding  what 
was  wanted  was  not  great,  and  in  a  couple 
of  days  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  house- 
agent  for  a  very  well-known  and  palatial 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  which  had  just 
come  into  the  market  through  the  death  of 
the  previous  noble  lessee. 

•  His  letter  describing  the  magnificence 
of  this  abode,  and  the  glory  and  splendour 
of  the  furniture  and  fittings  (which  were 
shortly  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer) 
excited  feelings  of  curiosity,  and  a  strong 
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desire  for  the  possession  of  such  a  point  of 
advantage  from  ^vhich  to  storm  and  carry 
the  serried  ranks  of  society,  in  the  bosoms 
of  Mrs.  Denton  and  her  daughters  ;  as  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  he  cared  not  a  jot 
about  the  matter,  and  gave  his  ^vife  carte- 
blanche,  only  stipulating  that  he  should 
be  left  alone,  and  free  to  return  to  his  be- 
loved '  'eating-'ouses,'  his  orchids,  and  other 
*  store-plants,'  as  soon  and  as  often  as  he 
chose.  To  this  proviso  Mrs.  Denton  made 
no  demur,  for  she  saw  in  her  husband's 
dislike  to  the  trammels  of  London  life  an 
easy  way  of  escape  from  a  difficulty  which 
had  greatly  oppressed  her  mind.  Xo 
amount  of  training,  no  lessons,  corrections, 
nor  exhortations  could  subdue  the  vulgarity 
of  her  good-natured  spouse,  and  she  was 
compelled,  with  many  sighs  of  regret,  to 
own  that  all  the  luxury  of  his  surround- 
ings could  not  change  the  character  and 
habits  of  Mr.  Denton ;  for  nearly  sixty 
years   he   had  lived   and    moved   in   the 
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social  atmosptiere  of  the  small  and  fairly 
prosperous  tradesman,  and  to  tlie  day  of 
his  death  he  would  continue  to  act  and 
speak  up  to  that  character.  As  he  often 
said  himself,  when  she  tried  to  cure  him  of 
some  obnoxious  habit  or  other,  or  to  in- 
duce him  to  mend  his  speech,  or  to  struggle 
valiantly  with  the  fatal  aspirate  :  '  He  was 
too  old  a  dog  to  learn  new  tricks.' 

And  though,  as  she  well  knew,  society 
will  stand  a  great  deal  from  a  monstrous- 
ly wealthy  man,  yet  'Enery  Denton,  as  he 
called  himself,  was  too  much,  and  possessed 
a  fund  of  vulgarity  heavy  enough  to  sink  a 
whole  cargo  of  millionaires. 

'  I  can't  think '  he  said,  as  they  were 
discussing  his  son's  communication  anent 
the  house  at  breakfast,  '  I  can't  think  what 
on  earth  you  want  a  house  in  London  for ; 
if  you,  and  Tresa,  and  Emily  want  to  go 
up  to  town  to  buy  fall-lals,  and  see  the 
theaytres,  why  can't  you  go  to  a  'otel  ? 
What   do  you  want   to   bother   about   a 
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house    for  ?       Look    at    the   expense   of 

it; 

'  /  appreciate  my  duty  to  my  children  if 
you  do  not,  Henry,'  said  Mrs.  Denton. 
'My  one  desire  is  to  see  them  suitably 
settled  in  the  position  to  which  their 
prospects  entitle  them,  and  to  that  end  I 
will  spare  no  trouble.' 

'  You  know  yourself,  mother,'  said  the 
plain-spoken  Theresa,  '  that  you  are  ^long- 
inor  to  make  a  flare  in  London,  and  o-et  into 
society.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  her  mother,  '  and 
why  shouldn't  I,  pray  ?  the  two  things 
go  together,  and  you  cannot  secure  advan- 
tao;eous  marriao-es,  unless  we  are  known. 
And  as  to  expense,  Henry,'  she  went  on, 
addressing  her  husband,  '  I  wonder  at 
your  mentioning  such  a  thing ;  in  what 
better  way  could  we  spend  our  money 
than  in  taking  up  our  proper  position  in 
the  world,  and  connecting  ourselves  with 
the  aristocracy?' 
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'Well,  well!'  said  the  easy-going  hus- 
l}and,  '  do  as  you  like,  do  as  you  like,  but 
don't  expect  me  to  go  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing about  like  a  monkey  on  a  barrel 
orgin;  what  I  like  is  to  be  comfortable, 
and  that's  what  I  mean  to  be,  too,  it's  the 
only  good  I've  got  out  of  brother  Ben's 
money.' 

'You  needn't  trouble,  father,  I'm  sure,' 
said  Emily,  seeing  (together  with  her 
mother  and  sister)  the  advantages  this 
determination  of  her  father's  held  out. 
'Henry  will  be  with  us,  and  look  after 
everything.' 

''Enery  indeed!  a  fine  lot  of  looking 
after  he'll  do;  why,  he's  as  silly  as  a  sheep, 
and  those  London  chaps  '11  do  him  at  every 
turn.  If  it  was  only  him  up  there,  I 
should  go  up  myself.  But  there's  your 
mother,  my  dears,  and  it  '11  take  a  sharp 
'un  to  do  Af^r,  /  know ;'  and  Mr.  Denton 
strolled  out  of  the  room,  chuckling  to  him- 
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self  at  the  idea  of  cmy  one  getting  over  his 
shrewd  wife. 

That  estimable  woman  and  her  daughters 
were  not  long  in  making  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
next  day  saw  the  excellent  trio  installed 
in  a  comfortable  suite  of  apartments  in  a 
fashionable  hotel  in  London,  and  before 
many  more  days  were  over  the  legal 
preliminaries  were  duly  surmounted, 
various  documents  were  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Denton  at  Wreford,  and  returned  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered,  and  the  Den  tons 
were  the  proud  possessors  of  Xo.  751, 
Piccadilly,  late  the  residence  of  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of . 

It  is  one  thing  to  possess  a  magnificent 
mansion,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  fill  that 
mansion  with  the  sort  of  guests  that  Mrs. 
Denton's  soul  loved.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  that  astute  lady, 
and  the  little  less    acute   coadjutors,  her 
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daughters,  had  entered  into  this  campaign 
without  counting  the  cost,  surveying  their 
ground,  reviewing  their  forces,  and  taking 
unto  themselves  powerful  allies. 

As  Miss  Charlotte  Ingle  had  announced 
her  intention  to  'run  the  Dentons  in 
society,'  so,  so  far,  she  had  faithfully  ful- 
filled her  promises.  To  this  fact  the  great 
Denton  ball  at  Wreford,  and  the  numerous 
entries  in  the  visitors'  book  of  that  estab- 
lishment, bore  ample  witness.  It  had  been 
difficult  at  first  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
state  of  aifairs  in  South  Devon,  but  to  put 
her  protegees  on  the  same  footing  in 
society  in  London,  Miss  Ingle  frankly  con- 
fessed was  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of 
her  power,  backed  up  as  that  power  was 
by  an  amount  of  push  and  '  cheek  '  practi- 
cally inexhaustible. 

But  the  difiiculties  only  served  to  rouse 
Miss  Ingle's  amiable  qualities  to  their 
highest  pitch,  and,  when  called  upon  by 
Mrs.  Denton  to  assist  in  the  Denton  avatar, 
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she  responded  with  enthusiasm,  and  cheer- 
ed by  the  benedictions  of  her  sister,  who 
toc^k  abnost  as  much  interest  in  the  matter 
as  herself,  and  exacted  a  promise  of  daily 
bulletins,  she  bade  that  sister  a  fond  fare- 
well, and  appeared  at  the  Dentons'  new 
and  magnificent  abode  the  very  afternoon 
after  she  heard  from  Mrs.  Denton  of  their 
entry  into  that  palatial  residence. 

'  I'm  sure,  Charlotte,'  said  Theresa,  after 
that  fair  spinster  had  ^  taken  off  her  things,' 
and  removed  the  signs  of  her  journey,  and 
as  the  four  conspirators  were  solacing 
themselves  with  a  cup  of  tea,  before  going 
through  the  arduous  operation  of  dressing 
for  dinner — '  I'm  sure,  Charlotte,  we  are 
all  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  coming  up 
so  quickly.' 

'  Not  a  bit,  my  dear,'  answered  Charlotte. 
'  I'm  delighted  to  come ;  you  can't  think 
how  dull  it  is  down  in  Devonshire,  no- 
thing going  on  at  all ;  besides  I  want  some 
new  gowns,  and  I've  all  sorts  of  commis- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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sions  for  Mary,  too.  My  dear  Mrs.  Den- 
ton,' she  went  on,  turning  to  that  lady, 
^  you  look  quite  worn  out ;  it  was  tim^  I 
came  to  look  after  you.' 

'  "Well,  Charlotte,  I  confess  I  am  almost 
worn  out,  for  Henry,  poor  boy,  is  abso- 
lutely useless  in  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  business,  and  the  girls  and  I  have  had 
to  do  everything.' 

*  What  have  you  done  about  servants  ? 
I  see  some  of  the  Wreford  men  are  here,' 
said  Charlotte. 

'  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  take 
on  some  of  the  old  servants  of  the  house ; 
they  had  excellent  characters  from  the 
marchioness,'  said  Mrs.  Denton. 

'  Oh  !  the  marchioness,'  exclaimed  Miss 
Ingle  ;  '  then  you  have  seen  her,  spoken  to 
her?' 

'  Oh  !  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Denton  j  '  you  know 
we  have  bought  all  the  furniture,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  and  there  were  some  few 
things  that  Lady  wanted,  so  she  was 
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kind  enougli  to  call  on  us  at  the  hotel 
about  them.' 

^Capital,  capital!'  cried  out  Charlotte, 
*ifwe  can  only  get  her  to  recognise  us, 
that  will  be  a  great  step  gained.' 

'  Of  course,  Charlotte,'  said  Theresa, 
eager  to  put  in  a  word,  '  it  is  about  this  we 
are  so  anxious  ;  it  would  be  too  awful  if, 
after  going  to  all  this  frightful  expense,  it 
came  to  nothing,  and  people  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  upon  us.' 

'  Well,  my  dears,'  said  Charlotte,  look- 
ing round  at  her  audience,  '  I  have 
thought  it  all  out,  and  I  think  I  have  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  7nust  succeed, — not  that 
it's  a  new  plan,  for  it  has  often  been  done 
before.  Now,  you  must  pledge  me  your 
word  that  you  will  never  breathe  a  syllable 
to  anyone  about  what  I  am  going  to 
propose.' 

'  Of  course !  Not  a  word !'  chorused 
the  mother  and  daughters. 

'  Not  that  I  suppose  you  would,  for  it 
»  i2 
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would  be  telling  a  tale  against  yourselves^ 
if  you  did,'  said  Miss  Ingle,  enigmatically. 
'  Of  course,'  she  went  on,  'you  already  know 
a  fair  circle  of  nice  people,  but  of  some  of 
them,  and  those  the  most  important,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure.  You  do  not  mind  me 
speaking  plainly?'  she  asked,  pausing  and 
looking  at  Mrs.  Denton. 

'  Not  in  the  least ;  say  exactly  what  you 
think,  Charlotte,'  said  Mrs.  Denton,  listen- 
ing with  great  earnestness. 

^  Some  of  them  I  am  not  sure  of,'  Miss 
Ingle  repeated ;  '  they  may  be  willing 
enough  to  know  you  down  there,  but  they 
may  scarcely  recognise  you  here;  it  is  often 
done,  and  some  people  are  quite  content  to 
be  only  known  in  their  own  county;  but 
this,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question  with 
you.  I  cannot  do  any  more  for  you  my- 
self than  I  have  done.'  (Here  murmurs  of 
thanks  from  her  audience  interrupted  the 
fair  speaker.)  '  I  cannot  do  more  myself, 
but  I  thinky  mind  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
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I  can  get  some  one  else  to  do  what  you 
want.  You  know  Lady  Leveret?'  she 
asked,  somewhat  abruptly. 

'  Oh  !  yes,'  all  answered  eagerly  ;  for,  in- 
deed, who  does  not  know  that  great  leader 
of  the  haute  monde  ? 

'  Of  course  you  do,  and  you  know,  too, 
for  I  have  often  mentioned  it '  (which  was, 
indeed,  an  incontrovertible  fact),  '  that  Lady 
Leveret  is  my  cousin.  Well,  you  know,  I 
know  her  very  well  indeed,  in  fact,  I  think 
I  know  more  about  her  than  anyone  else ; 
she  has  sent  for  me  more  than  once,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  help  her  in  one  or  two 
....  well,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  go 
into  particulars.  Xow  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something  which  I  must  tell  you  to 
exjDlain  myself,  and  which  must  be  kept 
perfectly  secret,  or  you  will  upset  every- 
thing, and,  worse  than  that,  make  an  enemy 
of  my  cousin.  It  was  only  two  or  three 
days  ago,  when  I  was  thinking  over  what 
was  to  be  done  here,  that  I  had  a  letter 
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from  Lady  Leveret ;'  and  here  Miss  Ingle 
paused,-  evidently  hesitating  before  she 
divulged  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

^Yes!  yes!  Well?  well?'  breathlessly 
exclaimed  her  excited  auditory,  leaning 
forward  to  hear  what  the  secret  was  and 
how  it  could  affect  them. 

'  Everybody  knows/  resumed  Miss  Ingle, 
'  how  frightfully  rich  Lord  Leveret  is — coal- 
mines, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know, — but  everybody  does  not  know  how 
dreadfully  mean  he  is.  Of  course  a  person 
in  my  cousin's  position,  with  so  many 
establishments  to  keep  up,  and  such  a  re- 
putation for  entertaining,  has  the  most 
enormous  expenses,  and  ....  well,  the 
truth  is,  that  Lady  Leveret  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  supplies 
from  her  husband  before  this,  and,  I  will 
not  disguise  it  from  you,  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  some  little  unpleasantness  between 
them.  Well,  I  heard  from  her  the  other 
day  that   it   is    absolutely  necessary   she 
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should  have  a  certain  sum  by  a  certain 
date,  and  unless  this  sum  is  forthcoming 
she  must  apply  to  Lord  Leveret,  and  very 
painful  consequences  will  ensue.  Now,  Lady 
Leveret  has  written  to  me  to  advise  her  in 
the  matter,  and  .  .  well !  do  you  see  now 
what  I  mean  ?' 

'  I  think  I  do,'  said  Mrs.  Denton ;  '  you 
mean  that  ive  should  .  .  .  .' 

'  Precisely  so,'  interrupted  Miss  Ingle  ; 
'  of  course,  it  is  a  most  delicate  affair,  and 
must  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  wound  my  cousin's  feelings.  I  have 
not  even  hinted  at  such  a  thing  yet,  and  I 
cannot  possibly  tell  how  she  will  take  it ;  I 
know,  however,  that  she  is  very  hard  press- 
ed, and  it  is  just  possible  that  I  may  bring 
her  to  some  arrangement.' 

'  What  am  I  to  do,  then?'  asked  Mrs. 
Denton ;  '  I  have  never  even  seen  Lady 
Leveret.  I  suppose  it  would  not  do  for  me 
to  call,  or  should  I  lorite  to  her?' 

'•  Gracious     Heavens  !'     exclaimed     the 
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cousin  of  the  '  party  concerned,'  ^  that 
would  never  do !  it  would  put  an  end  to 
the  affair  at  once.  My  cousin  is  as  proud 
as  Lucifer.  You  must  not  appear  at  all,  it 
would  be  too  shocking ;  neither,  supposing 
I  find  her  willing  to  help  you,  must  any 
mention  ever  be  made  of  the  .  .  .  the 
arrangement.' 

'But  how  .  .  .?'  asked  Mrs.  Denton, 
somewhat  mystified  as  to  the  ways  and 
the  means. 

'I  know  that  my  cousin  is  in  town,' 
answered  Miss  Ingle,  '  and  I  know  I  shall 
find  her  at  home  in  the  morning,  for  she 
seldom  appears  before  lunch ;  and  to- 
morrow I  will  go  and  sound  her,  for  the 
sooner  we  begin  the  better.  If  I  can  only 
get  her  to  agree,  the  thing  is  done,  for 
where  she  goes  everyone  will  follow.' 

'  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  take  all  this 
trouble,  my  dear  Charlotte,'  said  Mrs. 
Denton,  with  effusion ;  and  her  daughters 
chimed  in,  and  agreed  with  that  sentiment, 
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while  the  impetuous  Theresa  went  over 
and  embraced  her  friend,  and  called  her  '  a 
<lear  thins:.' 

'  Pray  don't  mention  it,'  said  the  '  dear 
thing.'  '  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  of 
service  to  you.'  And  no  doubt  she  was  ; 
for  even  if  Miss  Inofle  did  not  succeed  in 
extracting  a  neat  little  commission  in 
£  s.  d.,  as  some  people  in  like  circum- 
stances would  have  done,  from  the  '  arrange- 
ment,'— of  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she  did 
not  even  think — she  would,  at  any  rate,  add 
another  to  the  obligations  the  powerful 
Lady  Leveret  was  already  under  to  her 
useful  cousin,  and  she  was  quite  determin- 
ed to  exact  the  payment  of  these  obligations 
to  the  very  last  farthing,  if  not  in  pelf,  at 
least  in  the  glory  of  seeing  the  name  of 
Miss  Ingle  tagged  on  to  the  list  of  noble 
and  famous  guests  entertained  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Leveret  at  such  and  such  a  castle  or 
house. 

Dire  indeed  was  the  strait  in  which  the 
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great  leader  of  ^ton,'  and  Miss  Ingle's 
cousin,  found  herself.  Some  two  or  three 
years  before  she  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make  '  the  match  of  the  season  ;'  her 
parents  were  well-born,  but  not  particular- 
ly wealthy,  and  her  extreme  beauty  and 
charming  manners  had  won  for  her  the 
exalted  position  to  which  she  had  attained 
as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest  peers  in 
England,  and  the  leader  of  quite  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  sets  in  '  fashionable  society.' 
But, — the  inevitable  '  but '  appeared  at 
length,  and  Lord  Leveret  had,  in  quite  the 
early  stages  of  matrimonial  bliss,  shown 
signs  of  restiveness  under  the  painful 
revelations  which  his  cheque-book  divulged 
as  to  the  inordinate  extravagance  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  and  '  scenes '  of  a  most  un- 
pleasant sort  had  been  uncomfortably 
frequent.  Under  these  circumstances  Lady 
Leveret  had  been  reduced  to  very  painful 
expedients  to  satisfy  her  cormorant  trades- 
people, without  applying  too  frequently  to 
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her  husband.  And  now  things  were 
desperate  indeed,  for  Madame  Coraline  was 
not  to  be  pacified  ^\^thout  a  substantial 
'  sop,'  and  every  expedient  towards  '  raising 
the  wind'  had  been  long  ago  exhausted, 
even  to  the  interviews  in  the  back  room 
of  one  of  the  West  End  establishments  of 
those  mighty  genii  of  the  Three  Golden 

Balls,  Messrs. ,  and  Lady  Leveret  was 

come  upon  evil  days,  and  in  the  very  deep- 
est depths  of  despair.  Miss  Ingle,  there- 
fore, found  a  ready  and  eager  listener 
when,  on  the  morning  after  her  consulta- 
tion -with  Mrs.  Denton,  she  unfolded  her 
tale  in  Lady  Leveret's  boudoir,  and  that 
mighty  leader  of  societ}'  hailed  with  the 
keenest  satisfaction  the  way  of  escape  this 
tale  afforded.  The  question  soon  resolved 
itself  into  the  small  compass  of  'how  much?' 
and,  that  question  having  been  answered. 
Miss  Ingle  departed  from  the  presence 
with  a  glow  of  virtuous  satisfaction  at  her 
heart.     As  Mrs.  Denton  had  '  carte  blanche ' 
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from  that  man  of  millions,  her  husband, 
and  as  she  had  an  acute  perception  of  the 
value  (in  her  eyes)  of  the  '  quid  pro,'  she 
made  no  difficulty  as  to  the  sum  demand- 
ed, though  the  number  of  O's  after  the 
initial  figure  did  make  her  open  her  eyes  ; 
and  so  the  ^  arrangement '  was  completed 
without  even  the  principals  to  it  seeing 
one  another. 

Shortly  after  the  aiFair  was  thus  satisfac- 
torily settled  (greatly  to  the  astonishment 
of  Madame  Coraline,  who  was  behind  the 
scenes,  and  looking  for  a  visit  of  a  not 
very  pleasant  character  from  Lord  Leveret, 
or  his  '  man  of  business  ')  the  exceedingly 
well-appointed  brougham  of  Lady  Leveret 
^  might  have  been  seen  '  standing  outside 
the  door  of  No.  751,  Piccadilly,  and  bitter- 
ly did  that  fashionable  lady  its  owner's 
men  curse  their  fate,  as  they  waited  in  the 
bleak  and  raw  November  air,  while  a  long 
consultation  was  going  on  between  their 
mistress,  her  cousin,  and  her  new  friend  (?) 
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Soon  after  tliis  consultation  the  fame  of 
the  Dentons'  millions  (with  prodigious 
exaggerations)  became  whispered  about  '  in 
the  world/  and  great  curiosity  was  exjDress- 
ed  as  to  the  new  occupants  of  the  well- 
known  mansion  Xo.  751.  The  fact,  too, 
that  Lady  Leveret  had  taken  them  wpr 
very  quickly  became  known,  and  she  was 
besieged  with  questions  as  to  'who  they 
were?'  and  'where  they  came  from?'  and 
'  how  she  picked  them  up  ?'  '  Friends  of 
my  cousin,  Charlotte  Ingle,  don't  you 
know  ?  you  7nusf  have  met  her  at  Leveret 
House ;  disgustingly  rich,  ever  so  many 
millions,  and  quite  nice  people,'  was  her 
ladyship's  answer,  with  the  result  that 
many  high  and  mighty  folk  desired  the 
honour  of  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Denton 
at  the  next  big  '  crush '  at  Leveret  House, 
which  '  crush '  was  more  crowded  than 
ever,  inasmuch  as  it  was  well  known  before- 
hand that  the  new  millionaires  were  to  be 
present.     And  so,  behold  Mrs.  Denton  at 
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the  very  summit  of  her  ambition,  admitted 
to  the  '  best  houses,'  her  own  receptions 
crowded  with  persons  (and  even  person- 
ages) of  the  very  highest  distinction ;  and, 
as  you  behold,  bow  down  to  the  great  God 
Mammon ;  for  great  is  money,  and  it  shall 
23revail ! 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

THE  FATE  OF  HENRY  DENTON. 

Now  the  love-lorn  Henry  Denton  had  not 
been  idle  during  these  weeks,  occupied  by 
his  family  in  ascending  social  Alpine 
heights ;  into  the  vortex  he  was  perforce 
dragged,  and  a  not  unimportant  item  was 
he  in  the  social  success  of  his  family,  for 
if  Theresa  was  found  to  be  lovely,  as  she 
certainly  was,  and  that  in  a  very  '  large 
way,'  and  if  her  somewhat  pronounced 
way  of  *  saying  what  she  meant '  was  look- 
ed upon  as  ^  chic,'  and  piquante,  and  was, 
in  fact,  not  in  the  least  more  outre  than 
the  manners  and  customs  of  some  of  the 
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very  highest  of  society  dames  ;  and  if  the 
fair  Emily  was  regarded  as  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  more  languid  pursuers  of 
'  culture  '  (for  a3stheticism  was  then  gain- 
ing many  adherents,  and  Emily  was  not 
slow  to  seize  her  chance,  and  pathetically 
denounce  the  general  Philistinism) ;  and 
if  Mrs.  Denton  was  deemed  '  quite  nice^ 
don't  you  know,  and  so  enormously  rich,' 
the  son  and  heir  of  all  this  fabulous 
wealth  was  the  object  of  universal  regard, 
and  received  attentions  from  the  hands  of 
the  ^  mothers  in  (fashionable)  Israel,'  and 
from  the  daughters  of  those  mothers,  too, 
which  filled  the  heart  of  his  own  ambitious 
parent  with  a  keen  delight  she  was  not 
slow  in  communicating  to  that  much- 
sought-after  representative  of  pelf. 

The  faithful  swain  in  question  was  not 
slow  in  seeing  how  his  enhanced  im- 
portance would  ^^t  against  his  mother's 
acceptance  of  his  beloved  Nellie  as  a  daugh- 
ter, and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  put  an 
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end  to  his  suspense  at  once.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  easy  of  accomplishment ;  for, 
though  he  had  called  several  times  at 
Heathfield,  he  had  never  yet  had  a  chance 
of  speaking  to  the  fair  mistress  of  that 
establishment  alone. 

Nellie  had  a  very  clear  knowledge  of  his 
reasons  in  so  frequently  boring  her  with 
his  vacuous  company  and  vapid  remarks, 
and  had  shown  considerable  ingenuity  in 
staving  off  '  the  evil  day ';  but  at  last  the 
bore  became  intolerable,  and  even  her 
father  (who  was  usually  now  so  absorbed 
in  his  business  as  to  take  but  little  notice 
of  what  else  was  going  on  around  him) 
remarked  to  Xellie  that  '  he  supposed  that 
young  Denton  puppy  was  fooling  about 
after  her,  and  he  wished  she  would  send 
him  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs  ;' 
while  Jack,  on  the  few  occasions  when  he 
honoured  Heathfield  with  his  presence  at 
dinner,  made  the  rest  of  the  evening 
hideous  to  his  sister  with  his  chaff  as  to 
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Svhen  it  was  to  be,'  and  'what  slie  was 
going  to  do  for  her  poor  brother  when  she 
became  a  millionairess.'  And  so  Nellie  re- 
solved, as  the  best  way  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  nuisance,  to  let  the  young  man  have 
his  say,  and  to  give  him  such  a  lesson  as 
should  eiFectually  rid  her  of  his  distasteful 
addresses. 

The  next  time  he  called  she  was  alone, 
and  when  Mr.  Henry  Denton's  name  was 
brought  up  by  Hudson  (who  was  under 
considerable  pecuniary  obligations  to  that 
gentleman)  she  desired  that  the  visitor 
should  be  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
and,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  disgust,  '  pre- 
pared to  receive  cavalry.' 

Joy  beamed  from  the  pallid  countenance 
of  the  attenuated  one,  as  he  beheld  his 
mistress  appear  before  him  alone,  and  saw 
the  butler  close  the  door  behind  her. 
Now !  now !  was  the  longed-for  chance, 
and  having  rehearsed  the  scene  (with  care- 
fully locked .  doors)  in  his  '  study '  at  No. 
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751,  he  was  prepared  to  go  through  his 
performance  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and, 
scarcely  pausing  to  go  through  the  custom- 
ary greetings,  he  began, 

^  You  must  have  seen,  Miss  Armer,  the 
devotion — the — the — ah — love ' 

But  '  Miss  Armer  '  was  not  going  to  let 
him  exhaust  the  reservoirs  of  his  eloquence, 
and  very  cruelly  turned  it  off  at  the  main, 
almost  before  even  it  began  to  flow. 

'Now,  Mr.  Denton,'  she  said,  'I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  you  had 
really  better  not  say  it.  If  I  had  given 
you  any,  the  very  least^  encouragement, 
I  could  have  pardoned  you,  nay,  been 
grateful  to  you  for  thinking  so  highly  of 
me,  as  you,  no  doubt,  imagine  you  do 
think.  But  I  have  not.  I  have  constant- 
ly and  consistently  avoided  you.  I  have 
let  you  see  in  every  possible  way  a  girl 
could  that  I  do  not  like,  that  I  detest  your 
— your  attentions,  your  persecutions.  I 
would  have  been  kind  to  you,  and  have 
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spared  you  this,  if  you  only  had  let  me ; 
but  I  knew  it  was  no  use.  Nothing  but 
the  very  plainest  words  will  convince 
you  that  your  persecution  is  abominable 
to  me.  I  beg  of  you  to  take  this  as  a 
final  answer,  and  for  the  future  to  cease 
this — this  absurd  infatuation.' 

And,  with  these  words,  Miss  Nellie  walked 
up  to  the  bell,  rang  it,  and,  bowing  to  the 
dumb-stricken  Henry,  she  passed  from  the 
room,  with  head  erect  and  quivering  with 
anger. 

Poor  Henry  had  no  time  to  recover  his 
lost  gift  of  speech,  for  Hudson  promptly 
appeared  at  the  call  of  the  bell ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  follow  that 
observant  individual  to  the  front-door,  and 
to  make  his  exit  with  what  measure  of 
insouciance  he  could  call  to  his  assistance. 

Never,  surely,  was  man  more  dumb- 
founded than  was  Henry  Denton.  That 
Nellie  would  refuse  him,  he  had  regarded  as 
a   possibility  of  the  very  remotest;   just 
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possible  enough,  in  fact,  to  give  him  the 
very  slightest  thrill  at  the  idea;  and  so 
to  lend  a  faint  savour  of  uncertainty  to 
his  courtship,  and  to  take  away  the  flat 
staleness  of  an  altogether  foregone  con- 
clusion ;  but  that  she  should  refuse  him 
in  such  unequivocable  terms  of  contempt, 
with  a  rejection  so  swpreniely  contemptu- 
ous, was  a  consummation  utterly  outside 
his  very  wildest  dreamings.  He  felt  it 
the  more,  too,  on  account  of  the  open 
adulation  and  the  almost  outspoken  court- 
ing which  his  reputation  for  wealth  had 
gained  him,  and  that,  too,  in  quarters 
very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Armer,  stockbroker. 

At  first  he  was  consumed  with  anger 
at  the  reproaches  the  fair  Helen  had 
hurled  at  his  devoted  head  ;  but,  as  he 
walked  on  and  on  through  the  dirty  and 
squalid  streets  (with  which  his  former 
life  as  a  solicitor's  clerk  in  Bedford  Row 
had  given  him  an  intimate  acquaintance), 
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and  almost  unconsciously  towards  the 
West  End,  he  relapsed  into  more  than 
his  former  melancholy,  as  he  thought  of 
his  disappointment.  The  sedentary  life 
he  led,  begun  in  indolence,  and  with  an 
affectation  of  being  aloof  from  the  '  com- 
mon herd,'  had  ended  in  a  positive  dis- 
like to  society;  and  the  pretended  melan- 
choly— which  was  to  cast  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance around  a  very  ordinary,  every- 
day young  man — had  resulted  in  a  dull- 
ness of  mind,  and  a  disinclination  to  all 
exertion,  from  which  his  sudden  passion 
for  Nellie  had  roused  him. 

He  soon  sank  back  into  his  old  indiffer- 
ence and  laziness,  and,  being  reduced  to  a 
very  flabby  condition  by  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  that 
clever  and  determined  moulder,  his  mo- 
ther. That  lady  carried  him  about  from 
place  to  place  in  her  various  sacrifices  at 
the  altar  of  her  god,  society,  and  before 
the  winter  season  was  out  her  plans  for 
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dear  Henry  were  crowned  with  the  suc- 
cess her  strenuous  exertions  deserved ;  for, 
egged  on  by  his  mother,  who  was  most 
vehemently  backed  up  by  his  sisters,  the 
poor  young  man,  who  scarcely  had  the 
strength  of  mind  to  care  what  became  of 
him,  had  proposed  in  proper  form,  though 
in  an  evidently  half-hearted  way  (for 
which  he  afterwards  paid  severely)  to  the 
daughter  of  a  '  poor  but  honest  earl,'  a 
strong-minded  young  lady,  of  great  expe- 
rience in  the  world,  and  soTaev^hat  j^assee. 
This  new  '  arrangement '  Mrs.  Denton  had 
completed  -without  the  intervention  of  the 
assiduous  Charlotte,  and  a  proud  woman 
was  his  mother  when  she  read,  among  the 
'fashionable  marriages,'  the  account  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  Denton,  Esq.,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  aforesaid  poor  but  honest 
one. 

Lady  Edith  Denton  !  There  was  a  savour 
almost  of  intoxication  in  the  sound,  and 
in  repeating  the  magic  syllables  she  almost 
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forgot  tlie  mortification  of  the  wedding 
breakfast ;  for,  alas  !  that  longed-for  and 
festal  occasion  was  marred  and  rendered 
bitter  to  his  wife  by  the  presence  of  her 
irrepressible  husband,  and  his  conduct 
thereat. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  season  he  had 
sought  the  bosom  of  his  family  in  Pic- 
cadilly; but  as  he  found  himself  very 
much  in  the  way,  and  as  he  was  making 
experiments  in  agriculture,  and  thoroughly 
happy  in  the  amusing,  though  scarcely 
profitable,  occu^Dation  of  '  farming  his  own 
land,'  he  had  quickly  returned  to  his  fur- 
rows. But  to  the  wedding  of  his  only 
son,  of  course,  he  must  come ;  and  come  he 
did,  and  vastly  did  he  astonish  his  new 
and  aristocratic  relations  at  the  breakfast 
which  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  cere- 
mony. His  attire  his  wife  had  carefully 
seen  to,  and  there  was  nothing  outrec  in 
that,  but  his  speech  she  could  not  regu- 
late, and  in  vain  did  she  beseech  him  not 
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to  open  his  lips — in  vain ;  for,  moved  ^vith 
the  champagne  consumed  at  an  unwonted 
hour,  and  overcome  as  to  his  feelings  by 
the  occasion,  he  perpetrated  a  speech 
which  struck  the  company  dumb,  not  so 
much  by  its  fluency,  which  was  extraordi- 
nary, but  by  the  curious  similes  ^vith  which 
it  w^as  garnished,  and  the  ingenuity  in 
which  the  letter  '  h '  was  eliminated  wher- 
ever it  ought  to  have  appeared,  and  placed 
in  unaccustomed  places  where  it  certainly 
ought  noi  to  have  been  by  any  known 
rules  of  spelling  or  pronunciation. 

*  If  she  had  only  known  of  the  dreadful 
father,'  the  Lady  Edith  remarked  to  her 
fond  mother,  as  they  held  a  brief  inter- 
view before  the  lovely  bride  departed  with 
the  expectant,  and,  alas !  still  despond- 
ent Henry,  ^she  would  never  have  gone 
through  with  it.' 

^  Xever  mind,  Edith,'  her  mother  had 
said  ;  '  the  man  is  so  fearfully  rich,  and 
has  behaved  most  handsomely,  and   you 
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need  scarcely  ever  see  him.     Besides,  one 
expects  these  millionaires  to  be  vulgar.' 

Thus  consoled,  her  daughter  went  down 
to  endure  the  customary  showers  of  rice 
and  slippers,  and  to  begin  that  course  of 
snubbing  and  ignoring  which  was  soon  to 
make  the  husband  a  more  ^  blighted  being 
than  ever.' 

The  dreary  winter  months,  which  drag- 
ged their  slow  length  along,  brought  but 
little  of  joy  or  cheerfulness  to  our  hero- 
ine. Nellie  had  manj^  lonely  days  in 
which  to  ruminate  over  past  sorrows  and 
present  anxieties.  She  missed  her  old  pleas- 
ant occupations  at  her  much-regretted 
home  far-off  Devon :  the  rides  and  drives, 
and  the  long  tramps  with  Jack;  the  'runs 
over'  to  the  rectory,  and  pleasant  chats 
with  Mrs.  Bolland ;  her  frequent  visits  to 
her  old  pensioners  in  the  parish,  and  the 
gossipings  with  the  homely  wives  of  the 
farmering  folk.     There  .'  Miss  Nellie  '  was 
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a  j)erson  of  great  importance,  the  centre 
round  Avhich  circulated  an  atmosphere 
of  kindliness  and  affection,  the  squire's 
daughter;  but  here  in  Hampstead  she 
was  'nobody/  the  daughter  of  those  'new 
people '  at  Heathfield,  stockbrokers  or 
'  something  in  the  City.' 

Two  sets  at  least  go  to  make  up  the 
sum-total  of  society  at  Hampstead  ;  first 
and  foremost  the  high  and  mighty  clique 
devoted,  as  to  their  business  interests,  to 
operations  in  money,  beer,  and  wine,  and 
taking  their  diversion  somewhat  sadly  in 
the  form  of  solemn  dinner-parties,  and  the 
still  more  '  painful  pleasure '  of  the  draw- 
ing-room missionary  meeting — a  most 
alarming  product  of  modern  evangelical- 
ism— where  the  last  missionary  lion  re- 
lates his  harrowing  experiences  to  an 
audience  mostly  consisting  of  ladies  in 
sober,  but  rich  and  elaborate  evening- 
dress,  and  where  the  finale  is  not  reached 
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without  the  accompaniment  of  the  '  chink- 
ing '  of  gold  and  silver  coins  upon  a 
salver. 

Very  exclusive  are  these  monied  poten- 
tates, and  difficult  indeed  is  it  for  the 
outsider  to  break  through  the  hedge  of 
their  reserve.  With  pained  looks  and 
pity,  largely  mixed  with  grave  disap- 
proval, do  these  first  look  upon  the  do- 
ings of  the  next  great  division,  the  artis- 
tic, the  literary,  and  the  dramatic  set  ; 
for  these  are  tinged  with  a  certain  colouring 
of  Bohemianism,  and  hold  views  as  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  which  cannot  but 
shock  their  social  superiors  (?).  Attached 
to  both  these  divisions  are  flying  columns 
of  toadies  and  hangers-on  of  the  first,  and 
admirers  and  imitators  of  the  second. 

Banks,  Beer,  and  Wine  entirely  ignored 
the  existence  of  the  Armer  family,  and 
but  few  of  the  Hampstead  folk  of.  any 
sort  or  condition  called  upon  our  friends 
at   Heathfield :    while    during   their   long 
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residence  at  Coombridge  almost  all  their 
old  London  friends  had  gone  away  or 
died  out ;  so  that,  saving  an  occasional 
visit  from  some  Devonshire  friend  whom 
business  or  pleasure  called  '  uj)  to  London,' 
and  whose  visits  Xellie  regarded  with  any- 
thing but  delight,  because  of  the  gossip 
about  her  and  Lord  Limborne,  Nellie  lived 
almost  entirely  alone  for  the  greater  part 
of  every  day.  She  had,  then,  plenty  of 
time  to  think  over  her  affairs,  and  many 
painful  hours  did  she  pass  regretting  the 
happiness  that  might  have  been  hers  with 
the  faithful  James.  Her  father,  too,  was 
a  new  and  serious  cause  of  anxiety.  He 
had  '  never  been  the  same  man '  since  their 
final  migration  from  Coombridge ;  he 
seemed  dull  and  moody,  his  temper  was 
more  fitful  and  violent  than  ever;  the 
least  trifle  awry  was  enough  to  send  him 
into  painful  exhibitions  of  anger,  and,  as 
time  wore  on,  he  only  became  worse  and 
worse.     He  looked  ill,  too,  and  was  thin 
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and  worn;  but,  though  Nellie  ventured 
once  or  twice  to  ask  her  father  what  it 
Avas  that  was  changing  him,  he  became  so 
angry,  even  with  lier^  at  her  questions, 
that  she  soon  gave  it  up,  and  only  hoped 
that  better  times  would  come.  Neither 
was  Jack  any  comfort  to  her,  for  that 
young  gentleman  was  very  quick  to  per- 
ceive and  resent  the  general  gloominess  of 
things  at  Heathfield,  and  sought  a  re- 
lief from  the  monotony  of  his  detested 
office  life  in  the  society  of  certain  '  gilded 
youth,'  old  friends  of  his  at  college  :  some 
going  through  the  arduous  process  of  'eat- 
ing their  dinners,'  and  cramming  for  the 
Bar ;  and  others,  upon  whom  Fortune  had 
smiled,  and  who  were  not  under  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  'doing  anything,' 
doing  nothing  in  the  more  or  less  pernicious 
amusements  of  the  Modern  Babylon.  The 
society  of  these  somewhat  '  fast'  individ- 
uals required  an  expenditure  of  capital 
which  the  ample  alloAvance  his  father  made 
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him  did  not  suffice  to  meet ;  and  Master 
Jack  was  up  to  his  neck  in  money  diffi- 
culties ao^ain.  Of  this  fact  Nellie  was 
made  unpleasantly  aware  at  Christmas 
time,  for  her  brother's  tradesmen  took  that 
festive  opportunity  to  '  send  in  bills,'  and 
great  was  the  horror  of  that  young  man, 
as  he  added  up  the  lengthy  column  and 
came  to  the  total,  and  saw  how  he  had 
been  'going  it.'  Some  of  the  'little 
accounts '  were  new  ones,  and  could  and 
must  wait,  but  others  were  old  almost  to 
mustiness,  relics  of  that '  clean  slate'  whose 
score  is  seldom  fulli/  disclosed  to  the  irate 
parent.  Jack  was  in  despair,  and,  as  was 
his  custom  when  in  that  uncomfortable 
condition,  he  poured  out  his  griefs  and  his 
fears  to  his  sister. 

'  Nellie,'  he  said,  early  in  the  new  year, 
'  I  wish  you  would  come  into  the  smoking- 
room  after  dinner;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.' 

'  Very  well.  Jack,'  said   his   sister,  with 
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a  painful  prevision  as  to  what  was 
coming. 

She  was  not  left  long  in  suspense,  for 
her  extravagent  brother  opened  his  budget 
at  once. 

^  I  am  frightfully  hard  up,  Nellie,'  he  said, 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  '  and  the  gover- 
nor is  so  cross  and  queer  I  don't  like  ta 
speak  to  him.  I  wish  you  would  help 
me.' 

'  Is  it  very  much.  Jack  ?'  she  asked,  in 
fear  and  trembling. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  it  is  a  good  deal ;  but  a 
man  can't  live  in  London  for  nothing,  it 
ain't  like  Coombridge,  you  know.' 

'  It's  no  use  speaking  to  you.  Jack,'  said 
Nellie,  wearily  ;  '  only  I  think  you  might  try 
and  spare  me  and  father  these  continual 
worries.  I  hardly  dare  to  speak  to  him  on 
such  a  subject,  he  has  been  so  strange  lately, 
and  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  fearfully  angry. 
I  cannot  make  out  what  it  is  that  has 
changed  him  like  this.' 
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*  Thino^s  have  not  been  altoD^ether  brio;Iit 
at  the  office,'  said  Jack.  •  I  know  he  has 
dropped  a  great  deal  lately,  but  it  is  only 
a  slice  of  bad  luck,  and  he'll  pull  round  all 
rio^ht  ao;ain.  But  it  is  a  nuisance  botherino- 
him  just  now ;  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I 
had  better  speak  to  him  myself,  for  he  is 
sure  to  "  let  out,"'  and  it's  mean  to  drag  you 
into  the  row,  Xellie.' 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  do  anything 
of  the  sort,  Jack,'  said  his  sister,  who  knew 
more  of  her  father's  present  state  than  the 
careless  and  unobservant  Jack.  '  I'll  wait 
until  I  find  him  in  a  good  humour,  and 
then  speak ;  you  must  get  me  a  list,  and 
tell  me  how  much  you  want.' 

'You're  a  regular  angel,  Xellie,'  said  her 
graceless  brother,  '  and  I  feel  horrid  mean 
to  have  to  put  you  in  such  a  hole.  It 
must  be  done  soon,  too,  for  some  of  those 
feUows  won't  wait  any  longer;'  and  Master 
Jack  went  to  get  his  list  and  his  sum 
total,  very  well  content  to  have  got  out  of 
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it  SO  far,  so  easily,  for  his  easy  good-nature 
was  rapidly  leading  him  on  from  self-indul- 
gence to  a  very  unpleasant  form  of  selfish- 
ness. 

Great  was  the  ire  of  Mr.  Armer  at  this 
new  disclosure  of  his  son's  inveterate 
extravagance,  and  great,  too,  were  Nellie's 
difficulties  in  keeping  the  peace  between 
her  father  and  brother.  Mr.  Armer 
'  forked  out,'  as  his  son  expressed  it,  but 
he  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to  that 
son  on  the  matter,  merely  desiring  Nellie 
to  inform  Jack,  that  this  was  indeed  the 
very  last  of  '  last  times,'  and  that,  if  Jack 
got  into  debt  again,  he  must  get  out  of  it 
the  best  way  he  could,  for  not  a  stiver 
would  his  father  pay  for  him  again.  His 
intercourse  with  the  '  offending  party  '  was 
of  the  briefest  and  most  monosyllabic  de- 
scription, and  things  at  Heathiield  became 
drearier  and  drearier  after  this  last  fiasco. 
And  so  the  weeks  of  the  New  Year  wore 
on,  and  brought  very  little  of  brightness 
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or  happiness  to  Xellie  ;  until  she  gradual- 
ly got  into  a  hopeless  frame  of  mind,  see- 
ing nothing  in  the  future  but  the  mono- 
tonous passage  of  day  after  day  passed  in 
the  same  dull  round,  and  to  the  tune  of  the 
old  regrets  and  the  new  anxieties.  News 
of  the  social  success  of  the  Dentons  she 
learnt  from  the  paragraphs  of  the  society 
papers,  where  the  great  doings  of  Xo.  751, 
and  the  presence  of  the  millionaire's  mfe 
and  children  at  the  various  '  high  jinks  ' 
of  the  haute  raonde^  were  daily  chronicled, 
and  where  the  exalted  alliance  the  Denton 
family  made  in  the  marriage  of  her  quon- 
dam persecutor  was  duly  read  by  the  old 
object  of  his  fatuous  adoration.  The  name 
of  Lord  Limborne,  too,  not  infrequently 
occurred,  and  Xellie  looked  with  the  great- 
est interest  at  the  bald  and  brief  record  of 
his  doings,  reading,  too,  his  various  utter- 
ances in  the  Lords,  and  the  articles  signed 
by  his  name,  which  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  reviews.     On  the  day  of 
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Henry  Denton's  immolation  at  the  shrine 
of  the  family's  glory  and  honour.  Jack 
came  home  full  of  the  news,  and  with  two 
other  items  to  enlarge  upon,  which  were 
not  such  pleasant  hearing  for  his  sister. 

*  Did  you  read  the  gorgeous  Denton 
wedding,  Nellie?'  he  asked,  as  he  came 
into  the  drawing-room  where  Nellie  was 
sitting  before  dinner.  '  I've  brought  home 
the  "  fashionable  rag"  with  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  for  your  refection.' 

'  I  saw  something  about  it  in  the 
"  fashionable  marriages  "  this  morning,'  said 
Nellie.  '  Mrs.  Denton  must  be  a  happy 
woman ;  it  only  needs  for  Theresa  and 
Emily  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy 
to  fill  up  the  cup  of  her  joy.' 

'  Well,'  said  Jack,  '  she  won't  have  long 
to  wait  in  the  case  of  the  lovely  Theresa,  for 
they  were  all  talking  at  the  club  last  night 
of  the  luck  of  the  favoured  young  man.  Who 
do  you  think  he  is,  Nellie  ?' 
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*Not  moving  in  those  exalted  regions, 
I  cannot  say,'  said  Xellie,  carelessly. 

'  Prepare  to  receive  a  dreadful  blow,' 
said  her  unfeeling  iDrother ;  '  for  Miss 
Theresa  Denton  is  about  to  be  led  to 
the  hymeneal  altar  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Limborne.' 

'Nonsense,  Jack,'  said  Xellie,  composed- 
ly, thinking  he  was  'chaffing'  her,  as 
usual. 

'  Well,  all  our  fellows  were  talking  about 
it.  They  are  always  about  together,  they 
say;  and,  if  Limborne  only  had  money, 
there's  no  knowino;  where  he  mio^ht  o^et 
to.  But  I  have  another  piece  of  news 
for  you.  Poor  old  Gidley  is  very  ill. 
Something  in  his  lungs.  He  is  ordered 
to  the  South.  Some  weeks  ago  he  had 
to  give  up  his  business,  and  now  he  has 
shut  up  his  house,  and  gone  off  to  Xice 
or  Pau,  or  one  of  those  j^laces.' 
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'  Oh !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before,  Jack  ?'  said  Nellie.  '  Poor,  lonely 
old  man !  how  miserable  he  must  be,  with 
no  one  to  look  after  him.  If  I  had  only 
known,  I  would  have  gone  to  see  him;, 
he  was  always  so  good  to  me.' 

^  I  forgot  all  about  it,'  said  Jack  ;  '  and, 
besides,  father  would  have  been  frightfully 
angry  if  you  had  gone.  He  hates  Gidley 
like  poison ;'  and  Jack,  whistling  softly 
to  himself,  went  up  to  dress  for  dinner, 
leaving  his  sister  with  two  new  subjects 
for  melancholy  reflection. 
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Nellie  might  have  spared  herself  the 
pangs  her  lover's  easy  forgetfulness  (as 
shown  in  Jack's  '  news ')  gave  her  ;  for 
that  lover  had  not  the  slightest  desire, 
or  even  thought,  of  purchasing  some  of 
the  Denton  millions  with  the  blue  blood 
and  the  ancient  title  of  Limborne,  and 
would  have  been  excessively  astonished,  not 
to  say  disgusted,  if  he  could  have  heard 
the  way  in  which  his  name  w^as  banded 
about  together  with  the  name  of  Theresa 
Denton.  Lord  Limborne,  who  was  re- 
markably steadfast  both  in  his  likes  and 
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Ills  dislikes,  had  not  forgotten  his  little 
sweetheart,  and  was  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree likely  to  forget  her,  indeed. 

It  seemed  a  very  hopeless  affair  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  would  take  a  considerable  space 
of  time  for  his  mother's  obstinate  opposi- 
tion to  die  out,  and  for  the  memory  of 
her  insulting  letter  to  be  'consigned  to 
oblivion.'  Lady  Limborne  was  a  most  ob- 
stinate woman,  but  she  adored  her  son ; 
and  that  crafty  individual  foresaw  that  in 
time  she  must  give  way.  Until  that  time 
was  come  he  would  not  go  near  his  Devon- 
shire home.  He  forgot,  however,  the  fact 
that  the  railway  companies  afforded  a  like 
facility  of  travelling  to  his  mother  as  to 
himself;  and  he  was  much  disturbed  at 
hearing  from  her  that  having  received  a 
pressing  invitation  from  one  of  her  exalted 
relatives  (Lady  Leveret,  to  wit), and  feeling 
somewhat  dull  in  her  loneliness,  she  had 
determined  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
would  be  glad  if  her  son  would  meet  her 
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at  the  London   terminus   on   sucli   a  day 
and  at  such  a  time. 

Their  communications  had  been  of  the 
briefest — chiefly,  in  fact,  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  business — and  Lady  Limborne  had 
given  no  sign,  as  yet,  of  descending  from 
the  heights  of  resentment,  where  she  seem- 
ed disposed  to  dwell ;  but  her  son,  who 
knew  very  well  how  she  detested  lea\ing 
her  home  in  the  winter,  saw,  in  this  new 
move  of  hers,  a  certain  shadow  of  re- 
lentino^  which  he  hailed  with  delio^ht. 

He  had  sought  to  get  rid  of  all  unhappy 
thoughts  in  the  press  of  earnest  application 
to  his  official  and  parliamentary  duties,  and 
to  think  only  of  the  future  which  he  would 
compel  to  his  will  and  wish  ;  but  the  sad 
and  tearful  face  of  Nellie,  as  he  saw  her 
when  last  he  parted  from  her,  haunted  him, 
and  he  was  more  and  more  eao^er  to  chano^e 
her  tears  to  smiles,  as  time  went  on. 

No  such  thoughts  of  relenting,  however, 
actuated  his  mother  in  her  determination 
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to  seek  the  'field  of  action.'  The  letter 
which  contained  the  invitation  to  London, 
contained  also  a  long  statement  as  to  the 
desirability  of  this  move  on  Lady  Lim- 
borne's  part.  The  letter  came  from  no  less 
a  personage  than  Lady  Leveret  herself,  and 
was  written  at  the  prompting  of  that  lady's 
husband,  who  was  a  near  connection  of  the 
Limborne  family,  and  who  also  wrote  a  few 
pregnant  lines  to  the  same  effect.  At  first 
Lord  Leveret's  surprise  at  his  exclusive 
wife's  penchant  for  the  Dentons  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  disgust,  but  when  he  found 
that,  once  committed  to  the  Denton  avatar^ 
his  wife  became  eager  to  make  that  event 
a  full  and  finished  success,  he  hailed  with 
delight  an  employment  which  engrossed 
his  not  too-steady  wife,  and,  as  he  said, 
'  kept  her  out  of  mischief.' 

Pondering  over  these  matters  one  even- 
ing over  a  post-prandial  cigar,  after  a  soli- 
tary dinner  at  his  club,  a  bright  inspiration 
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dawned  upon  him.  The  poverty  of  the 
Limbornes  had  often  been  a  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  bosom  of  the  various 
families  to  which  that  lofty  but  necessitous 
house  was  allied,  and  the  fact  that  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  barony  of 
Limborne  must  '  marry  money '  was  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands.  Where  could  he 
find  a  better  opportunity  to  ensure  this 
*  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished ' 
than  in  this  '  new  freak  '  (as  he  thought  it) 
which  had  brought  his  lovely  and  proud 
wife  into  near  relations  Avith  these  people 
who  were  reported  to  be  '  absolutely  made 
of  money  ?'  Dozens  of  greedy  or  necessi- 
tous persons  were  doubtless  stretching  out 
eager  hands  to  gain  the  prize,  but  it  would 
be  Limborne's  own  fault  if  he  did  not  take 
the  extra  chances  his  cousin's  intimacy 
with  the  *  parties  concerned '  gave  him,  and 
carry  it  ofi*  in  triumph  before  them  all. 
Besides,  now  he  came  to  think  of  it.  Lord 
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Leveret  had  heard  some  rumours  or  other 
about  one  of  those  Denton  girls  and  his 
cousin  Limborne. 

Nothing  could  be  better !  and,  deter- 
mined to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  he 
(contrary  to  his  use  and  wont)  proceeded 
home  incontinent  to  seek  an  interview 
wit:h  that  fashionable  goddess,  his  wife. 
Now  Lady  Leveret,  as  he  well  knew,  was 
suffering  from  a  ^migraine,'  caused  by  a 
too- violent  pursuit  of  amusement  (?),  and 
the  refulgent  beams  which  were  wont  to 
illuminate  only  the  most  exclusive  of 
salons  were  confined  at  that  present 
moment  to  her  boudoir,  where  she  was  re- 
covering from  past  exertions  in  the  chase 
of  phantom  fashion,  and  gathering  strength 
for  fresh  efforts  in  the  near  future. 

'  This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected  pleasure,' 
she  said,  with  some  trepidation,  as,  herald- 
ed by  her  discreet  abigail.  Lord  Leveret 
entered  the  room ;  for  she  was  cudgelling 
her  brains  as  to  which  of  her  latest  mis- 
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demeanours  was  to  form  the  subject-matter 
of  the  conjugal  lecture  she  looked  for. 

'  If  you  were  oftener  at  home,  Constance, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  say  that,'  said 
her  husband,  who  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
better  pleased  if  there  had  been  more  of 
'  home,' and  less  of 'society,'  in  his  wife's 
mind.  '  But  1  am  not  going  to  speak 
about  that,'  he  added.  'I  have  been  think- 
ing about  Limborne  and  these  Dentons.' 

*  About  Lord  Limborne  ?'  interrupted 
his  wife,  greatly  relieved,  and  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  surprised.  'Why,  what 
has  Lord  ....?' 

'  Wait  one  moment,  and  I  will  explain,' 
answered  Lord  Leveret.  '  What  has  Lord 
Limborne  to  do  with  these  new  friends  of 
yours  ?  that  was  what  your  question  was 
to  have  been,  I  think.  Well !  cannot  you 
see  the  answer?' 

*  Oh  !  you  mean  all  this  talk  about  your 
cousin  and  the  eldest  daughter  ;  I  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all.     I  have 
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watched  them,  and  though  she  is  more 
than  willing,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  Lord 
Limborne  never  gave  the  girl  a  single 
thought.' 

'  But  I  intend  him  to  give  her  a  great 
many  thoughts,'  said  Lord  Leveret,  with  a 
smile.  '  Don't  you  see  what  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  for  Limborne,  and  through  him 
for  us  all ;  if  he  only  had  money,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  he  might  not  do,  and 
where  could  he  get  money  easier  ?' 

'  The  girl  is  ready  enough,  certainly,  and 
the  mother  would  give  one  of  her  eyes  to 
see  her  daughter  Lady  Limborne ;  but  you 
will  have  difficulty  with  your  cousin ;  there 
is  some  story  of  some  one  else,  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  quiet  and  preoccupied  enough 
for  any  amount  of  "blighted  hopes."  And, 
even  if  you  could  persuade  James,  you 
never  would  get  Lady  Limborne  to  consent 
to  such  a  match  ;  you  know  how  she  hates 
those  sort  of  marriages,  and  she  can  and 
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will  make   it   very   uncomfortable   if  she 
chooses.' 

*  •  Lady  Limborne  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
what  I  say,'  said  Lord  Leveret,  '  and  I  think 
I  can  put  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  smooth 
matters  over.  I  want  you  to  ask  her  here, 
and,  if  you  will  write  a  note  to  her  now,  I 
will  put  in  a  word  which  I  think  will 
persuade  her  to  come  ;  if  we  ^et  her  to 
look  at  this  affair  in  the  same  way  as  we 
do,  I  expect  we  shall  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  arranging  it.' 

Without  actually  mentioning  any  names, 
Lord  Leveret  said  enough  to  make  Lady 
Limborne  imagine  that  *  some  one  else,' 
and  that  a  very  desirable  some  one  else, 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  fair  Helen  in 
her  son's  .heart ;  and  though  she  was  not  a 
little  astonished  at  a  fickleness  on  his  part 
for  which  she  did  not  give  him  credit,  yet 
the  wish  jumped  Avith  the  fact,  and  she 
was  only  too  glad  to  hail  a  report  which,  if 
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true,  would  relieve  her  of  all  the  anxieties- 
about  Nellie  which  her  son's  ^obstinacy' 
had  caused  her.  Hence  when  he  met  her 
at  the  station,  and  conducting  her  to  Lord 
Leveret's  carriage,  which  was  in  attend- 
ance, sat  beside  her  as  they  drove  to  that 
nobleman's  dwelling,  she  was  kindness 
itself,  and  strove,  by  the  display  of  an 
affection  which  she  really  felt,  to  efface  in 
Lord  Limborne's  mind  all  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  past.  Not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  Armer  embroglio,  and  Lord 
Limborne  on  his  part  hailed  with  joy  the 
kind  words  of  his  mother,  looking  upon 
her  dulcet  mood  as  upon  a  sign  that  she 
was  relenting,  and  that  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  happy  end  of  his  love-story  was 
rapidly  melting  away.  During  the  whole 
of  the  evening,  which  was  devoted  to  a 
family  dinner-party,  the  farce  was  kept  up, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  guests,  including 
her  son,  were  departed  that  Lord  Leveret's 
plans  were  unfolded  to  the  mother  of  the 
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^  chief  party  concerned/  Great  was  her 
astonishment  at  hearing  that  it  was  to  one 
of  '  those  horrible  Wreford  people  '  that 
her  son  was  to  be  united.  Some  rumours 
of  their  social  success  she  had  heard,  but 
it  took  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  upon 
the  part  of  Lord  Leveret  to  make  her  even 
hear  of  such  a  thing. 

'  I  always  hoped  he  would  marry  Emily 
Beldon,'  she  said. 

'  It  is  no  usa  thinking  of  tliai^  Lady 
Limborne,'  said  Lady  Leveret ;  '  for  Emily 
Beldon  is  already  engaged.  She  is  go- 
ing  to    marry   that   red-haired  little   son 

of  the  Duke   of  '  (naming  a  mighty 

Scottish  potentate.)  ^  She  looks  like 
his  mother  \  he  is  so  absurdly  boyish- 
looking.' 

'  I  cannot  think  how  James  could  let 
such  a  prize  escape  him/  said  his  mother, 
in  bitter  disappointment.  ^  I  am  quite 
certain  the  Beldons  would  have  made  no 
opposition  ;  indeed,  Lady  Beldon  seemed 
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quite  to  wish  it.  It  is  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment to  me.' 

It  was  then  that  Lord  Leveret  played 
his  trump  card. 

*My  dear  cousin,'  he  said,  'you  know 
the  old  consolatory  proverb  anent  the 
good  fish  that  are  still  left  in  the  sea. 
Constance  here  has  a  very  good  fish  in- 
deed, only  waiting  to  rise  to  the  fly.  A 
lovely  girl — shrewd — a  great  success  in 
the  world,  and  rich  "  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice." ' 

'Who,  pray,  is  this  paragon?'  said  Lady 
Limborne,  pretending  to  treat  the  matter 
as  a  joke,  but  really  very  much  in  earnest. 

'  Why  !  cannot  you  guess  ?'  put  in  Lady 
Leveret.  '  It  is  the  daughter  of  one  of 
your  neighbours,my  friend  Theresa  Denton.' 

'  Theresa  Denton  !'  gasped  Lady  Lim- 
borne. '  Your  friend !  You  must  be 
jesting!' 

'  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you,'  said 
Lady   Leveret.      '  It    is,   indeed,   Theresa 
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Denton  Lord  Leveret  is  thinking  of,  and 
she  is  my  friend.' 

'  Why,  they  are  roturiers — vulgar ;  the 
father  is  quite  impossible — people  hardly 
know  them  about  us,'  exclaimed  Lady 
Limborne. 

'  Everybody  knows  them  here^'  said  Lady 
Leveret.  'They  are  the  smartest  of  the 
smart,  and  most  enormously  rich.' 

'  Yes,'  joined  in  her  husband.  '  One 
pardons  everything  to  money  now-a-days. 
Do  not  be  angry  with  us,  Lady  Limborne, 
but  you  live  in  an  old  world.  It  is  all 
different  now.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  James  to  marry  a  fortune ;  and  here 
is  a  most  excellent  opportunity,  and  it 
would  be  worse  than  foolish  to  reject  it. 
I  do  hope  you  will  not  oppose  this,'  he 
added,  tentatively. 

'  I  must  think  about  it  all,'  said  Lady 
Limborne.  '  I  am  too  much  astonished 
to  say  anything  now,  and  too  tired  also, 
dear,'  she  added,  turning  to  Lady  Leveret, 
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and  kissing  her ;  '  so  you  must  let  me 
go  to  my  rooms  now,  and  we  will  talk 
about  it  to-morrow;'  and,  saying  good- 
night to  her  host  and  hostess,  she  retired. 

The  matter  did  not  require  much  thought 
on  Lady  Limborne's  part,  and  nothing  but 
the  respect  she  had  for  Lord  Leveret's 
opinion,  and  the  courtesy  she  owed  to  her 
host,  prevented  her  from  speaking  her 
mind  very  plainly  on  the  subject.  A  con- 
versation which  she  had  with  her  son  on 
the  morrow,  however,  materially  altered 
her  views. 

She  was  trying  next  morning  to  frame 
some  sentence  in  which  to  refuse  the 
'  monstrous '  proposition  without  giving 
undue  annoyance  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Leveret,  when  her  son  was  announced. 
His  mother  was  quite  unaware  of  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Limborne's  name  had  been 
coupled  with  that  of  Theresa  Denton,  and 
she  was  the  very  last  person  in  the  world 
to  put  such  an  idea  into  his  head ;  she, 
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therefore,  preserved  a  judicious  silence  as 
to  the  topic  of  her  last  night's  conversation. 
Quite  another  person  from  the  lovely- 
Theresa  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Lord 
Limborne,  and  so  eager  was  he  to  have  his 
hopes  as  to  his  mother's  '  giving  way '  made 
certainties  that  he  began  on  the  subject 
almost  before  the  customary  morning's 
greetings  were  over. 

'  You  cannot  think,  mother,'  he  said, 
sitting  down  by  her  side  and  holding  her 
hand  in  his,  '  what  a  relief  it  is  to  see  you 
again.  I  do  hope  now  that  all  this  .  .  . 
this  estrangement  is  over ;  it  is  all  so  un- 
natural between  you  and  me.' 

'  My  dear  James,'  replied  his  mother,  '  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  have  suffered  from  it  as 
/  have  suffered,  for  you  have  had  many- 
things  to  distract  your  thoughts,  many- 
hopes,  and  many  ambitions,  and  I  have 
nothing  and  nobody  to  think  about  and 
care  for  but  you.  I  did  not  wish  to  allude 
to  the  subject,  but   I  must  tell  you   how 
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happy  it  makes  me  to  feel  that  you  have, 
at  last,  seen  how  right  I  was  about  that  un- 
happy attachment  of  yours.  I  can  only 
regret  that  you  did  not  come  to  your 
senses  before,  for  I  have  just  heard  that 
Emily  Beldon  is  lost  to  you,  and  it  will  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  find  anyone  so  fitted 
in  every  way  to  be  your  wife.' 

Lord  Limborne  was  speechless  with 
astonishment  while  his  mother  complacent-^ 
ly  proceeded  towards  the  end  of  her  sen- 
tences. He  was  deeply  disappointed  to 
find  how  mistaken  he  had  been,  and  how 
foolishly  he  had  been  misled  by  his 
mother's  kind  manner  of  yesterday.  Noth- 
ing would  induce  him  to  go  again  through 
the  unseemly  scenes  which  usually  follow- 
ed the  introduction  of  Nellie's  name  ;  but 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  disabuse  his 
mother  of  the  mistake  she  was  labouring 
under,  and  how  to  do  this  without  giving 
her  mortal  oifence  was  a  problem  very 
difficult  of  solution. 
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*  Well,  James,  have  you  nothing  to  say 
to  me  ?'  said  Lady  Limborne,  becoming  a 
little  uneasy  at  his  silence,  and  thinking 
that  something  had  been  said  to  him  about 
Theresa  Denton,  and  that  he  was  hesitating 
as  to  how  he  should  open  a  subject  he  knew 
would  be  distasteful  to  her. 

'I  think  it  is  better  to  speak  plainly 
after  all,'  said  Lord  Limborne,  answering 
his  thoughts  and  speaking  more  to  himself 
than  to  his  mother.  '  Mother,'  he  went  on, 
rising  and  walking  a  step  or  two  from  her, 
*  you  must  own  that  /  have  not  begun  this 
subject.  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  on  the 
matter,  but  you  have  forced  it  on  me,  and 
I  must  tell  you  now,  once  and  for  ever, 
that  I  shall  never  change  in  my  feelings 
and  intentions  towards  Helen  Armer.  1 
hoped  from  your  manner  yesterday  that 
you  were  tired  of  opposing  my  wishes  and 
my  happiness,  and  I  am  bitterly  dis- 
appointed to  find  how  mistaken  I  am.' 

Now,  if,  as  he  said,  Lord  Limborne  Avas 
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bitterly  disappointed,  so  also  was  Ms 
mother,  who,  as  we  know,  had  seen  in  his 
natural  pleasure  in  seeing  her,  and  his  cor- 
dial affection  at  her  supposed  relenting  in 
her  opposition  to  his  dearest  wish,  a  giving 
way  on  his  part,  which  was  as  foreign  to 
him,  as  to  her.  She  felt,  however,  that  she 
could  not  go  back  to  the  old  terms  of 
estrangement;  and,  whilst  her  son  was 
speaking,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  resist 
the  impulse  to  upbraid  him,  and  to  try  to 
keep  on  something  like  terms  of  affection 
with  her  only  child. 

'  I  cannot  deny,  James,'  she  said  at 
length,  ^  that  I,  too,  am  grievously  dis- 
appointed, but  I  frankly  tell  you  I  cannot 
do  without  your  love ;  and  as,  I  fear,  we 
shall  never  agree  upon  this  subject,  let 
us  make  up  our  minds  never  to  speak 
of  it.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done.  And  now,  James,  you  must  leave 
me,  for  Lady  Leveret  is  going  to  drive  me 
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out ;    and,   as   we   are   going   shopping,   I 
don't  suppose  you  will  care  to  join  us.' 

'  I  could  not,  if  I  would,'  answered  her 
son ;  '  for  I  have  stolen  from  the  time 
which  the  country  pays  for  to  be  with  you 
now.  I  am  coming  in  to  lunch  to-morrow^, 
and  then  we  can  make  up  our  ]3lans.  I 
have  much  to  tell  you,  and  ask  you  about!' 
and,  kissing  her,  he  bade  farewell,  and 
hastened  aw^ay  to  his  w^ork,  glad  to  find 
that  the  breach  w^as  so  far  healed,  and 
hoping  even  yet  to  win  over  his  mother 
to  agree  in,  if  not  to  favour,  his  wdshes. 

Whilst  Lady  Limborne  was,  Avith  the 
assistance  of  her  maid,  going  through  the 
arduous  process  of  ^putting  on  her  things,' 
she  determined  to  alter  her  tactics  as  re- 
gards her  opposition  to  Lord  and  Lad}^ 
Leveret's  proposed  Denton-Limborne  alli- 
ance. The  constant  brooding  over  one 
subject  for  the  last  two  or  three  months 
had  left  a  residuum  of  very  pronounced 
hatred  towards  the  inoffensive  Xellie,  upon 
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whose  fair  shoulders  she  laid  the  whole 
weighty  burden  of  her  estrangement  from 
her  son.  And,  as  anything  would  be  bet- 
ter than  that  she  should  be  presented  with 
that  young  lady  as  a  daughter-in  law,  she 
determined  to  go  heart  and  soul  with  the 
Leverets,  and  to  try,  with  their  powerful 
help,  to  bring  about  the  marriage  they 
proposed. 

Even  now  she  would  not  own  to  her- 
self that  her  power  over  her  son  was 
gone.  Until  this  '  unfortunate  entangle- 
ment,' he  had  been  as  wax  in  her  hands, 
and  she  still  hoped  to  get  him  '  out  of  the 
toils.' 

That  very  afternoon.  Lady  Leveret  was 
to  lunch  at  No.  751 ;  and,  finding  Lady 
Limborne  in  so  amiable  a  frame  of  mind, 
she  '  took  the  liberty '  of  bringing  her 
guest  with  her,  greatly  to  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Dentons'  astonishment  and  delight. 

When  one  has  once  made  up  one's  mind, 
it   is  of  no  use  to  look  at  the  black  side 
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of  the  cloud ;  and,  before  the  visit  was 
over,  Lady  Limborne  had  formed  quite  a 
different  opinion  of  her  Wreford  neigh- 
bours. The  Dentons  were  very  quick  at 
catching  the  tone  of  their  new  surround- 
ings ;  and  it  would  have  required  a  less 
partial  critic  than  they  met  with  in  Lady 
Limborne,  under  her  new  '  change  of  posi- 
tion,' to  discover  much  difference  between 
them  and  the  two  or  three  very  fashion- 
able ladies  indeed  who  ^  assisted '  at  the 
entertainment.  And,  as  for  Theresa,  that 
extremely  sharp  young  lady  was  far  too 
astute  to  display  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proud  and  reserved  Lady  Limborne  those 
conspicuous  arts  which  had  already  gained 
her  quite  a  front  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
*chic.' 

The  art  with  which  she  sought  to  be 
entered  upon  the  '  good  books '  of  the 
lady  she  desired  to  call  by  the  sometimes 
opprobrious  epithet  of  mother-in-law, 
astonished  even  her  mother  and  her  sis- 
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ter.  And,  sooth  to  say,  Lady  Limborne 
herself  found  something  extremely  pleas- 
ant in  the  deference  with  which  this  very 
wealthy  young  person  treated  her ;  with 
the  attention  the  crafty  Theresa  paid  to 
her  remarks,  and  the  '  very  correct '  ideas 
which  fell  from  Theresa's  lips  as  to  '  men 
and  things.'  It  was  also  a  revelation  to 
Lady  Limborne  to  find  the  Dentons  so 
firmly  established  in  such  exalted  regions, 
and  altogether  she  was  not  long  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  her  son  ^  might  do 
a  great  deal  worse,'  and,  at  length,  she  was 
quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  Leverets' 
plans  in  this  matter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MISFORTUNES  '  IN  BATTALIONS.' 

Now  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from 
her  brother  Jack's  lips  in  regard  to  an 
alliance  between  the  families  of  Limborne 
and  Denton,  Nellie  had,  at  first,  received 
with  a  scornful,  though  silent,  disbelief; 
but  as  time  went  on,  and  the  unpleasant 
subject  forced  itself  upon  her  thoughts, 
she  began  to  doubt  whether  there  might 
not  be  some  truth  in  the  story  after  all, 
for  though  she  did  remember  as  he  had 
told  her  on  their  last  parting,  and  in  such 
sad  and  solemn  accents,  to  *  remember 
that   he  would   never  give  her  up,'  she 
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knew  very  well  that  under  tlie  stress  of  such 
excitement  promises  were  not  seldom  made 
which  were,  alas  !  as  likely  to  be  broken 
as  the  proverbial  pie-crust.  It  was  a  long 
time  (in  Nellie's  eyes)  since  that  painful 
interview,  and  she  had  seen  nothing  of 
her  lover  since  that  day — although  once 
or  twice  she  had  thought  to  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  her  walks  abroad.  (For, 
in  truth,  Lord  Limborne  was  not  always 
able  to  resist  the  impulse  which  often  drew 
him  Hampsteadwards,  and  had  several 
times  seen  the  fair  form  of  his  beloved, 
and  once  or  twice  had  narrowly  escaped 
detection.)  It  was  an  utterly  hopeless 
affair,  so  she  had  argued  with  herself,  she 
had  made  that  very  plain  to  her  quondam 
lover  at  the  interview  before-named ;  he 
was  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  and  what 
could  be  better  for  him  than  that  he 
should  strive  to  forget  her  in  the  affection 
of  *  another,'  and  Nellie  felt  she  hated  that 
*  another,' — to  wit,  the  handsome  daughter 
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of  the  wealthy  owner  of  Wreford — mth  a 
very  righteous  hatred.  This  feeling,  ex- 
tremely wrong  as  doubtless  it  was.  did 
not  lose  in  its  intensity,  when  one  day 
some  fortnight  after  Lady  Limborne's 
advent  in  London,  Xellie,  whilst  she  was 
leaving  a  shop  in  Regent  Street,  and  look- 
ing for  her  brougham,  perceived  the 
beauteous  Theresa  (wrapped  up  in  the 
most  becoming  of  fur  cloaks,  and  positive- 
ly beaming  with  happiness)  in  a  barouche, 
and  actually  seated  beside  no  less  a  person 
than  Lady  Limborne  ! 

Here  then  was  a  confirmation  with  a 
vengeance  to  all  her  fears,  and,  if  any 
more  confirmation  were  wanted,  she  had 
it  some  two  months  later,  when,  under 
very  different  circumstances  than  the 
present,  she  read  in  -a  society  journal, 
which  Jack  had  picked  up  in  the  train, 
and  brought  home  for  her  diversion,  that 
^  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  Lord 
Limborne   and   a   daughter    of  the   well- 
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known  millionaire,  Mr.  Denton,  of  Wre- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  751, 
Piccadilly.'  And  thus  it  was  that  Nellie 
Armer's  love- dream  came  to  naught,  and 
the  last  lingering  hope  fled  away,  and  left 
her  miserable  and  forlorn  indeed. 

But  even  darker  clouds  than  these  were 
hovering  over  our  heroine,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  gathered  together  in 
serried  masses  and  the  storm  broke. 

Mr.  Armer  Avas  becoming  more  and 
more  moody  and  preoccupied ;  he  would 
scarcely  respond  to  the  affection  with 
which  Nellie  tried  to  soothe  his  too  evident 
irritability ;  he  scarcely  seemed  to  notice 
her,  and  was  so  absent  and  absorbed  in 
thought  that  many  times  he  never  answer- 
ed her  efforts  to  talk  with  him,  and  did 
not  appear  even  to  know  that  anyone  was 
addressing  him.  Even  the  careless  Jack 
seemed  touched  with  the  same  preoccupa- 
tion, and  there  was,  in  fact,  an  air  of  ex- 
pectancy  and  waiting  for   some   horrible 
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evil,  that  Xellie  could  bear  no  longer. 
Jack  seemed  determined  to  avoid  lier,  and 
for  some  days  she  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  him  alone  ;  but  at 
last  she  caught  him  one  evening  dolefully 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  smoking-room,  and 
gazing  abstractedly  into  the  fire. 

'  Jack/  she  said ;  and  as  her  brother 
started  up  she  shut  the  door  and  turning 
the  key  took  it  from  the  lock,  and  came 
up  to  him  ;  '  Jack,  I  must  and  will  know 
what  all  this  means ;  it  is  not  fair  that  I 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  like  this.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Nellie?'  said  Jack, 
moving  a  chair  for  her  by  the  fireside. 
'  Why  these  airs  of  tragedy,  this  King 
Cambyses'  vein,  the  locked  door,  mysteries 
of  Udolpho,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;'  and 
Jack  tried  to  laugh  off  the  question,  not, 
however,  very  successfully,  for  he  could 
not  deceive  his  sister,  and  she  saw  he  was 
pretending  an  insouciance  he  was  far  from 
feeling. 

VOL.  IE.  N 
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^  What  is  tlie  use  of  keeping  things 
from  me,  Jack?'  she  went  on,  taking  no 
notice  of  his  forced  badinage.  ^  If  anything 
is  wrong,  surely  I  ought  to  know  it,  and 
that  there  is  something  wrong,  I  am 
certain,  else  why  is  father  so  dull  and  so 
gloomy,  and  why  are  even  you  so  anxious 
looking  ?' 

'  Well/  said  Jack,  '  if  you  zoill  have  it, 
you  must,  and,  after  all,  it  won't  be  long 
before  vou  must  know.  I  should  have  told 
you  before,  only  I  promised  father  to  keep 
it  from  you  as  long  as  possible ;'  and  Jack 
paused  as  if  seeking  how  to  break  the 
news. 

'  I  think  I  know  something  of  it,  Jack,' 
said  Nellie ;  '  you  said,  when  I  spoke  to 
father  about  your  money  troubles,  that 
things  were  not  looking  quite  so  bright  in 
father's  business  .  .  .  .' 

'  Yes,'  interrupted  Jack,  not  sorry  to 
have  some  one  to  whom  he  could  pour  out 
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his  woes  and  anxieties,  '  that  is  where  it 
is.  I  remember  I  said  I  hoped  the  trouble 
would  soon  be  tided  over,  but  things  have 
only  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  since 
then,  and  I  begin  to  fear  it  will  end  in  a 
burst  up.' 

'  Oh  !  Jack,'  said  Xellie,  '  it  cannot  be  so 
bad  as  that !  surely  you  exaggerate ;  but  it 
must  be  terrible  for  poor  father,  no  wonder 
he  is  so  strange.' 

'  I  don't  exaggerate  in  the  least,  Nellie,' 
said  her  brother ;  '  things  must  have  come 
to  a  bad  pass  for  father  to  confide  in  me, 
and  two  or  three  days  ago,  as  we  were 
driving  down  to  the  City  together,  he  told 
me  he  could  not  bear  it  much  longer,  and 
that,  as  his  son,  I  ought  to  be  told  what  a 
position  he  was  in.  He  made  me  promise 
not  to  tell  you,  and  you  must  not  let  him 
see  you  know  anything ;  after  all,  you  mjist 
have  found  it  out  sooner  or  later.  Poor 
old  dad !  he  was  in  a  terrible  way.' 

n2 
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'  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all,  Jack/ 
said  Nellie  ;  '  why,  it  seems  only  tlie  other 
day  that  lie  was  speaking  of  giving  up  all 
this  business  again,  and  going  back  to 
Coombridge.' 

'  Ah  !'  said  Jack,  ^  he  will  never  go  there 
again.  Coombridge  went  months  ago; 
everything  he  has  touched  has  seemed  to 
fail.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  he  has 
been  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  and 
now,  unless  something  little  short  of  a 
miracle  happens,  we  shall  have  to  give  up  ; 
he  can't  hold  on  much  longer.  What  on 
earth  is  to  become  of  us  all,  is  more  than  / 
can  tell.' 

'  It  cant  be  so  bad  as  that,  Jack,'  said 
Nellie.  '  Why  don't  we  give  up  the 
carriage  and  change  into  a  smaller  house, 
if  we  are  so  poor?' 

'You  don't  understand,  Nellie,'  said 
Jack ;  '  that  would  not  make  any  difference. 
From  what  father  said  to  me,  it  is  too  late 
for  anything  of  that  sort  ]  he  couldn't  call 
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in  his  money  now,  he  has  been  speculating, 
and  it  is  '*  touch  and  go  "  as  to  whether  he 
pulls  through  or  not.' 

'  Oh !  poor  father,  poor  father,'  said 
Xellie.  '  ^"hy  did  he  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Gidley  ?  we  were  so  happy  at  dear  old 
Coomb  ridge.' 

'Well,  old  lady,'  said  Jack,  'it  is  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk,  and,  after  all,  there 
is  just  a  chance  that  things  may  right 
themselves  ;'  and  wishing  his  visitor  good- 
night Jack  went  off  to  bed  in  anything 
but  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  for,  though 
he  pretended  to  see  a  chance  in  order  to 
soothe  Xellie,  he  felt  too  certain  that  his 
father's  ruin  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  poor  old  squire  was  indeed  fallen 
upon  evil  times ;  in  red  hot  anger  with  the 
sarcastic  Gidley,  and  anxious  to  show  that, 
once  out  of  his  leadino;  strino-s,  his  acute- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  matters  financial 
would  soon  yield  him  the  fruit  of  an 
enormous  fortune,  he  plunged  into  specu- 
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lations  from  which  his  careful  partner 
would  have  warned  him.  At  first  he  was 
successful  even  beyond  his  dreams,  and, 
about  the  time  of  his  farewell  visit  to  his 
Devonshire  home,  he  was  adding  to  his 
wealth  in  a  marvellous  way,  and  conse- 
quently j  ubilant  at  his  release  from  Gid- 
ley's  restraints,  and  much  puffed  up  as  to 
his  superior  sharpness. 

Want  of  '  dash,'  a  quality  Mr.  Gidley 
was  remarkably  deficient  in,  was,  the 
squire  argued  to  himself,  the  only  thing 
which  had  prevented  the  firm  of  Armer 
and  Gidley  from  taking  their  place  among 
the  princes  of  finance ;  as  for  him,  he  would 
not  be  content  with  the  very  respectable 
position  that  firm  had  held,  but  he  would 
soon  show  Gidley  what  a  fool  he  was  to 
go  on  laboriously  slaving  away  in  the  same 
old  ruts,  when  he  might  climb  to  heights 
quite  undreamed  of  by  that  steady-going 
man  of  business.  But  the  luck,  which 
proverbially  attends  the  first  risks  of  the 
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gambler,  soon  deserted  Mr.  Armer,  and 
week  after  week  saw  him  more  and  more 
deeply  engaged  in  risky  affairs,  and  less  and 
less  able  to  extricate  himself;  bis  frantic 
struggles  to  escape,  only  brought  him  into 
still  deeper  waters,  until  it  became  a  mere 
'  toss  up '  as  to  whether  he  should  be 
utterly  overwhelmed,  or  escape  as  by  a 
miracle,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  In  a 
few  short  days  he  would  have  to  meet 
engagements  of  a  very  serious  nature  ; 
already  whispers  as  to  '  Armer's  shakiness  ' 
were  abroad  ;  and  unless  a  mining  company 
in  which  he  was  largely  interested,  and 
which  was  in  the  meantime  to  be  ^  floated,' 
proved  a  success,  and  caused  the  pockets 
of  a  confiding  public  to  open  very  widely, 
Mr.  Armer  would  be  totally  unable  to 
*  meet  those  engagements,'  and  must  '  go 
to  the  wall.' 

He  was,  naturally,  strung  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  nervous  excitement ;  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  the  severe  strain 
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was  gradually  sa^Dping  the  foundations  of 
his  health.  No  wonder  then  that  Nellie 
found  him  strange,  moody,  and  pre- 
occupied. 

At  last  the  end  came,  and  the  poor  old 
squire  returned  home  one  fatal  evening  a 
broken  and  a  ruined  man. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  dazed  state,  and 
scarcely  spoke  during  dinner ;  it  was  a 
dismal  enough  meal,  for  Jack  knew  the 
end  was  come,  and  Nellie  only  too  easily 
guessed  the  truth  from  her  father's  and 
brother's  manner.  After  dinner  Mr.  Armer 
went  immediately  into  his  study,  and  Jack 
had  an  opportunity  to  tell  his  sister  the 
dreaded  news.  As  he  was  rapidly  inform- 
ing Nellie  of  the  catastrophe,  Mr.-  Armer  s 
bell  rang  sharply,  and  Hudson  soon  after 
came  into  the  dining-room,  where  Jack 
and  Nellie  had  been  sitting  with  the  un- 
touched dessert  before  them,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  their  father  that  '  Master  wished 
to  see  them  in  the  study.' 
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They  found  Mr.  Armer  seated  at  his 
■escritoire ;  the  writing-table  was  covered 
with  a  litter  of  papers ;  he  tried  to  rise  as 
they  came  in,  but  he  had  not  the  strength, 
and  sank  back  again  in  his  chair.  Xellie 
ran  up  to  him,  and,  putting  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  Jack  came 
and  stood  by  his  side. 

'  Nellie  dear,'  said  her  father,  and  his 
voice  sounded  thick  and  strange,  '  I  meant 
it  all  for  the  best  ...  I  did  not  think  .  .  .' 

'  Oh !  father,'  cried  Xellie,  with  her  face 
close  to  his,  '  do  not  speak  like  that,  I  can- 
not bear  it  .  .  .  Jack,  tell  father  it  does 
not  matter  so  long  as  we  are  together,  you 
and  I  and  he  .  .  .' 

As  she  was  speaking,  Mr.  Armer  rose 
up,  and  held  out  his  hand  as  if  to  grasp 
his  son's  hand ;  but,  before  Jack  could  re- 
spond, the  squire's  hand  dropped  to  his 
side,  and  Mr.  Armer  fell  back  in  his  chair 
insensible. 

The  grim  enemy  that   had  been  watch- 
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ing  for  his  opportunity  day  after  day  liad 
seized  upon  him  at  last,  and  the  squire  was 
struck  down  ^vith  apoplexy.  For  three 
nights  and  two  days  Jack  and  Nellie 
watched  by  their  father's  bedside ;  but  the 
squire  never  spoke  again,  and  in  the  dark 
and  chill  early  morning  of  the  third  day 
all  was  over,  and  Jack  and  Nellie  were 
left  alone  in  the  world,  and  almost  penni- 
less. It  is  said  that  Providence  is  good  to 
poor  folk  in  this  matter  of  sorrow,  inas- 
much as  the  dire  necessities  of  common 
every-day  want  forces  them  to  work,  be 
their  grief  never  so  deep,  and  so  takes  away 
from  them  that  dwelling  upon  the  painful 
loss  which  the  customary  seclusion  of  the 
richer  people  almost  forces  upon  them. 
Small  time  for  this  indulgence  in  the 
'  luxury  of  woe '  was  allowed  to  Nellie 
Armer ;  almost  stunned  as  she  was  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow,  she  was  perforce 
aroused  from  the  first  torpor  of  her  grief 
by  the  painful   necessity  of  looking   the 
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future  in  the  face.  Most  women  in  her 
position  have  all  possible  trouble  taken 
off  their  hands  at  such  a  sorrowful  time; 
but  Nellie  had  no  one  to  consult  save 
Jack,  who  seemed  absolutelv  dazed  at  his 
father  s  death,  and  this  sudden  overturn- 
ing of  all  things.  Jack  had  always  de- 
pended upon  his  sister,  and,  without 
thinking  of  the  matter,  he  turned  naturally 
to  her  for  advice  and  guidance  in  their 
terrible  trial. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Armer's  will  was  a 
cruel  mockery ;  all  his  large  property  he 
had  divided  between  his  son  and  his 
daughter — Jack  was  to  have  Coombridge, 
and  Nellie  an  equivalent  in  money ;  but, 
alas !  of  the  money  there  was  not  a  sou 
left,  and  Coombridge  had  months  ago 
passed  out  of  its  old  squire's  hands ;  while 
day  after  day  the  bills  poured  in,  for  they 
had  been  left  until  poor  Mr.  Armer's  '  grand 
coup '  should  come  off,  and  there  was  little 
or  nothing  to  meet  them  with  now. 
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The  affair  was  indeed  urgent;  already 
there  was  an  execution  in  the  house,  and, 
before  their  father  had  been  laid  in  his 
grave  a  fortnight,  his  children  had  to  pre- 
pare for  leaving  their  home.  Fortunate- 
ly the  rent  had  still  some  two  or  three 
months  to  run  on,  but  the  furniture  was 
already  advertised,  and,  before  many  days 
were  over,  would  be  sold  by  auction. 
What  to  do  and  where  to  go  were  the 
questions  which  Jack  put  to  Nellie,  and 
which  effectually  roused  her  from  the 
first  dumb  helplessness  of  her  grief. 

Their  only  relations  were  far-off  cousins, 
for  the  squire  had  been  an  only  son,  and 
his  wife's  only  sister  was  dead  long  ago. 
Nellie  was  too  proud  to  be  dependent 
upon  acquaintances,  even  if  any  such  had 
'  come  forward.'  Her  only  intimate  friends 
were  the  Bollands,  and  though  she  knew 
they  would  gladly  receive  her,  as  indeed 
they  offered  and  even  urged  their  kind- 
ness  on   her,  as  soon  as   they  heard  the 
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sad  news,  yet  Xellie  knew  that  they  al- 
ready had  a  hard  struggle  to  make  the 
two  ends  meet.  She  could  not  and  would 
not  be  a  burden  on  them ;  besides,  if  she 
were  to  go  away  from  him,  who  w^ould 
look  after  Jack,  the  only  relation  left  to 
her?  Jack,  so  easily  led  away,  and  so 
likely  to  go  altogether  to  the  bad  in  his 
desperation.  Xo,  there  w^as  no  one  she 
could  turn  to  but  her  old  godfather,  Mr. 
Gidley,  and  he  was  far  away,  his  house  in 
Bedford  Square  sold,  and  his  very  exist- 
ence almost  forgotten  already.  Besides, 
by  his  father's  death,  Jack  was  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  he  seemed  cap- 
able of  doing  nothing  but  mooning  about 
in  a  dismally  unsettled  way,  looking  the 
very  picture  of  helplessness  and  woe. 

It  soon  became  a  choice  between  ac- 
cepting the  Bollands'  pressing  offer  until 
they  had  time  to  look  around  them,  or 
the  workhouse,  and  Nellie  was  slowly 
making  up  her  mind  to  go   back  to  her 
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old  parish,  much  as  her  soul  rebelled 
against  the  painful  gossip  her  return  in 
so  sadly  changed  circumstances  would  no 
doubt  provoke,  when  one  morning  the 
old  cook  (who  had  insisted  on  staying  with 
her  beloved  little  mistress  to  '  the  very 
last/  remarking  that  'money  wasn't  no 
hobject  to  her,  thank  'Evin,')  brought  in 
the  melancholy  morning  budget  of  blue 
epistles,  with  '  bill '  stamped  upon  each 
one  of  them  only  too  plainly.  They  were 
nearly  all  addressed  to  Jack,  and  Nellie 
did  not  care  to  open  them  until  he  made 
his  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Jack  turned  them  over  listlessly  enough, 
for  he  could  easily  guess  at  the  contents, 
and  as  he  opened  one  after  another,  some 
concerning  him  and  some  his  dead  father, 
his  lengthening  face  told  its  old  tale  of 
bills,  and  nothing  but  bills.  As,  however, 
he  opened  one  of  the  very  last,  a  long 
strip  of  paper  fell  out,  and  Nellie,  as  she 
picked  it  up,  scarcely  needed  to  look  at  it 
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to  see  (for  Jack's  briglitening  face  told  her) 
that  it  was  something  for  them,  and  some- 
thing good,  too. 

It  was  a  cheque,  and  for  a  very  con- 
siderable amount,  made  out  to  John 
Armer,  and,  as  the  present  only  bearer 
of  that  name  read  the  accompanying  note 
out  loud  to  his  sister,  she  learnt  that 
^  some  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Armer 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  hearing  of  the 
sad  circumstances  of  his  death,  had  ven- 
tured to  send  his  children  a  slight  token 
of  their  respect  and  liking  for  their  father.' 
The  note  also  contained  a  postscript  which 
informed  Jack  that,  if  he  would  call  at  the 
writer's  office  at  such-and-such-an-hour  of 
that  or  the  next  day,  the  writer  would  see 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  finding 
Mr.  John  Armer  some  employment.  Thus, 
then,  by  that  sympathetic  kindness  which, 
despite  the  pessimist,  seldom  fails  the  un- 
fortunate, was  the  wolf  driven  for  awhile 
from  Nellie  and  Jack's  door.     Jack  lost  no 
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time  in  keeping  his  appointment,  and  he 
returned  to  his  sister  that  night  with  the 
joyful  tidings  that  he  was  engaged  as  a 
clerk  at  the  not-too-magnificent  salary  of 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  which,  small  as  it 
was,  was  a  great  deal  more  than  Master 
Jack's  services  were  worth,  and  was,  indeed, 
bestowed  more  in  the  name  of  charity  than 
of  business. 

Nellie  quickly  decided  upon  her  course 
of  action  under  these  new  circumstances. 
The  sum  of  money  the  kindness  of  her 
father's  friends  had  given  them  was  largely 
eaten  into  by  the  demands  of  her  father's 
and  of  Jack's  tradesmen ;  the  remnant 
would  not  last  them  very  long,  and  Jack's 
salary  would  barely  suffice  for  that  young 
man's  keep,  lodging,  and  journeys  to  and 
from  his  office ;  so  Nellie  decided  to  take 
lodgings  in  some  quiet  but  thickly-popu- 
lated neighbourhood,  and  there  keep  house 
and  home  for  Jack,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seek  to  eke  out  their  narrow  income  by 
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taking  such  pupils  as  she  could  get. 
Before  long  they  were  settled  in  decent 
rooms  in  a  quiet  street  in  Camden  Town, 
rooms  which  Xellie's  clever  hands  soon 
made  home-like,  and  to  which  Jack  return- 
ed evening  after  evening  with  a  pleasing 
regularity,  while  Nellie  was  making  every 
effort  in  her  power  to  bring  some  little 
grist  to  the  mill  on  her  own  account. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A   FRUITLESS    SEARCH. 


The  news  of  Mr.  Armer's  ruin  and  death 
failed  to  reach  one  person  largely  interest- 
ed in  those  two  sad  events.  Neither  Nellie 
nor  Jack  had  thought  of  '  putting '  their 
father's  death  'in  the  papers,'  and  Lord 
Limborne,  having  no  interest  in  funds,  or 
loans,  or  companies,  passed  over  the  (to 
him)  bald  items  of  the  money-market,  and 
therefore  did  not  see  that  'failure  on  the 
Stock  Exchange'  which  affected  him  so 
nearly.  The  stony  or  bricky  outside  of  a 
house  gives  but  little  sign  of  the  events 
going  on  inside  that  house :  'tis  true  the 
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tan-covered  roadway  tells  its  sad  tale  of 
sickness,  and  the  blank  and  dismal  aspect 
of  a  house  '  with  all  its  blinds  down  '  an- 
nounces the  death  of  an  inmate,  while  the 
gaily-striped  awning  and  the  crimson  car- 
pet from  doorway  to  kerb  speak  of  festivi- 
ties toward;  there  is,  too,  the  depressing 
aspect  of  the  shuttered,  unoccupied  house; 
but  domestic  tragedies  the  most  horrible 
may  be  going  on,  and  ruin  may  stare  the 
inmates  in  the  face,  and  the  house  presents 
the  same  accustomed  look,  and  tells  no  tale 
of  the  joys  or  woes  of  the  inhabiters  thereof. 
There  is,  however,  one  other  event  in 
the  history  of  a  house  which  is  very  plain- 
ly shown  in  its  outward  presentment,  and 
the  wisps  of  straw,  the  torn  bills,  the 
trampled  grass,  and  the  general  dirt  and 
discomfort  incident  to  a  sale  of  furniture, 
or  to  '  families  removing,'  gave  Heathfield 
the  accustomed  forlorn  and  deserted  look, 
and  caused  that  faithful  lover,  Lord  Lim- 
borne,  an    uncomfortable  pang   of   disap- 
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pointment,  as,  one  day,  shortly  after  Jack 
and  Nellie's  departure  '  for  good  and  all/ 
he  rounded  the  corner  of  the  road  in  which 
Heathfield  was  situated,  and  came  upon 
the  unexpected  sight  of  that  house,  ordin- 
arily the  picture  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness, in  a  state  of  deshabille^  with  the 
evidences  of  a  sale  in  all  their  dirty  con- 
fusion, and  with  placards  in  conspicuous 
positions,  announcing,  in  the  ornate  lan- 
guage of  the  house-agent,  the  fact  that 
'  that  desirable  family  residence,  compris- 
ing such  and  such  rooms,  etc.,  and  replete 
with  every  comfort,'  was  to  be  sold  or 
let. 

All  sorts  of  conjectures  passed  through 
his  mind  as  he  drcAv  near,  and  gazed  at 
the  dismal  spectacle  ;  but  all  of  them,  it 
may  well  be  imagined,  very  Avide  of  the 
truth.  'They  had  gone  back  to  Coom- 
bridge,  perhaps,  or  they  had  moved  into 
one  of  the  squares,  or  they  had  gone 
further  out   into    the    country.'     At  any 
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rate,  it  was  eiddent  enough  that  they  had 
left  that  house,  and  that  it  behoved  him, 
Lord  Limborne,  to  find  out  as  best  he 
might  whither  they  had  flown.  The  in- 
formation which  he  soon  received,  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries,  from  the  obhging 
proprietor  of  a  bookseller's  shop,  filled  him 
with  the  direst  consternation. 

'The  family  who  lived  at  Heathfield? 
Yes.  Had  not  the  gentleman  heard?  A 
very  sad  story,  indeed,  but  common  enough 
now-a-days.  They  were  ruined.  Specula- 
tions on  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  had  heard 
say.  The  father  was  dead — died  of  a 
broken  heart,  poor  gentleman.  There  had 
just  been  a  sale ;  and  the  children — a  son 
and  a  daughter — had  left  Hampstead.  The 
gentleman  could  rely  upon  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  telling  him,  for  he  had  sup- 
plied them  with  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  everything  had  been  settled  up  most 
honourably.  He  did  not  believe  they  had 
left  a  penny  of  debt  in   the  town.     Xo, 
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he  was  sorry  to  say,  he  could  not  give 
the  gentleman  that  information ;  neither 
did  he  know  of  anyone  who  was  likely 
to  know  where  the  poor  souls  had  gone 
to.' 

Nor  could  Lord  Limborne  find  any  tid- 
ings of  Nellie's  whereabouts,  though  he 
spent  some  hours  in  making  inquiries : 
neither  from  the  house-agent,  nor  from 
the  various  tradesmen  to  whom  he  applied, 
could  he  find  any  trace  of  the  Armers. 
They  had  come  and  gone  as  hundreds 
of  customers  had  come  and  gone  before, 
and,  as  they  had  paid  all  their  bills,  no- 
body cared  one  stiver  as  to  where  they 
had  gone  to,  or  what  had  become  of  them. 

As  Lord  Limborne  walked  dejectedly 
down  the  hill  towards  the  cab-stand,  his 
mind  was  full  of  most  sorrowful  thoughts. 
That  the  bookseller's  information  was  true, 
he  could  not  but  believe;  for  it  was  echoed 
at  every  place  where  he  had  inquired,  and 
where  anything  at  all  was  known  of  the 
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late  inhabitants  of  Heathfielcl.  Xellie  was, 
without  doubt,  fatherless,  and  almost  pen- 
niless ;  and  how  to  find  her  out  in  the 
mazes  of  the  huge  modern  Babylon  was 
a  problem  he  must  set  himself  to  solve. 
How  to  begin  his  quest  was  the  difiiculty. 
It  was  evident  enough  that  no  one  could 
help  him  at  Hampstead.  He  had  abso- 
lutelv  no  clue  to  o;uide  him.  For  auo-ht 
he  knew,  the  brother  and  sister  might 
have  been  '  taken  up '  by  some  relation 
or  friend,  and  be  living  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  London,  or  they  might  be 
living  (as,  indeed,  was  the  case)  near  at 
hand.  Find  Xellie  he  must ;  his  heart 
yearned  towards  her,  and  never  did  he 
love  her  more  dearly  or  long  for  her  more 
intensely  than  now,  when  he  knew  she 
must  be  in  such  sorrow  and  distress.  He 
knew  how  closely  Nellie  had  been  attached 
to  her  father,  and  he  knew  the  terrible 
wrench  his  loss  must  have  been  to  her ; 
nor  could  her  lover  bear  to  think  of  his 
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beautiful  Nellie  in  the  griping  hand  of 
poverty,  and,  perhaps,  of  absolute  want. 
If  he  could  only  see  her,  and  take  her 
away  from  all  this  wretchedness  ! 

Proud  as  she  was,  even  if  he  were  to 
find  her,  he  feared  she  would  mate  of  her 
changed  circumstances  only  another  bar- 
rier between  them.  Still,  inaction  was 
impossible,  he  must  be  doing  something 
towards  discovering  her,  and  as  he  was 
driven  rapidly  towards  his  rooms,  and 
during  the  evening,  and  far  into  the  night, 
he  pondered  over  the  difficult  subject. 
He  dared  not  advertise,  for  Nellie's  pride 
would  be  up  in  arms,  and  she  would  bit- 
terly resent  any  attempt  on  his  part  to 
find  her  out  in  her  altered  surroundings. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  done  until  he 
knew  where  she  had  flown  to  ;  if  he  could 
only  find  this  out,  he  could  keep  some 
sort  of  watch  over  her,  and  wait  until 
time  should  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
viake  her  change  her  fixed  resolutions.     If 
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he  waited  on,  and  still  continued  faithful 
to  her,  she  must  give  way  at  last,  for  he 
knew  he  had  a  strons;  advocate  in  her  own 
heart,  and  she  could  not  refuse  in  time  to 
make  herself  and  her  lover  happy. 

The  next  morning  he  set  to  work  in 
■earnest.  He  knew  of  the  friendly  feelings 
of  Mrs.  Bolland  towards  the  old  squire's 
little  daughter,  and  he  wrote  to  her 
asking  for  news ;  he  remembered  the 
name  of  Mr.  Armer's  old  partner  and 
Nellie's  godfather,  and,  easily  finding  his 
address  in  the  directory,  he  wrote,  too,  to 
him  at  Bedford  Square.  From  the  same 
useful  source  of  information  he  found  Mr. 
Armer's  City  address,  and  drove  there. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  use  :  Mr.  Armer's  old 
offices  were  to  let,  and  the  busy  clerks  in 
the  neighbouring  offices  knew  nothing  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Jack ;  Mrs.  Bolland 
was  as  ignorant  in  the  matter,  and  nearly 
as  anxious  for  news  as  himself;  and  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Gidley  was  returned  in  due 
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course,  for  that  gentleman  was  'not 
known '  to  the  present  owners  of  his  late 
abode. 

At   last  Lord  Limborne   determined  to 
call    in   the   aid   of  the    private   inquiry 
offices,  and  during  the  next  few  weeks  he 
disbursed    considerable    sums    of    money 
to  one  of  those  expensive  institutions  ;  but 
to  no  purpose  whatever.     No  trace  of  the 
Armors    could    the    astute   individual  set 
apart  for  that  '  case  '  find,  and  his  opinion 
was  that  '  the  parties  had   changed  tlieir 
name,'  or  they  might  have  '  gone  abroad.' 
In  fine,  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  anxious 
search     and     continual     disappointmeut, 
Lord  Limborne  became  hopeless,  while  the 
anxiety  he  was  going  through  on  Nellie's 
account  began  to  prey  upon  his   health, 
and   to  show   such   signs  in    his   worried 
look  and  hollow  cheeks  as  Lady  Limborne 
did  not  fail  to  notice.     To  all  her  ques- 
tions  he  gave   only  evasive   replies  :    '  he 
was    rather   hard- Worked    just    now,'    or 
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*  there  was  really  nothing  the  matter,  he 
was  a  little  out  of  sorts.'  On  no  account 
would  he  afford  Lady  Limborne  the  keen 
satisfaction  he  felt  the  cause  of  his  anxiety 
would  yield  liei\  for  he  knew  how  she 
would  rejoice  to  find  an  end  to  all  her 
anxieties  about  Nellie  in  this  disappear- 
ance, the  cause  of  so  much  wearv  trouble 
to  him,  so  many  restless  days,  so  many 
sleepless  nights. 

In  the  meantime  the  lovely  Theresa 
Denton,  and  her  allies  Lady  Leveret  and 
(mirabik  clictii)  the  mother  of  the  quarry, 
the  proud  Lady  Limborne,  had  not  been 
idle.  Theresa  was  quite  clever  enough  to 
see  that  the  affectation  of  '  smartness ' 
— which  delighted  the  new  world  to  which 
her  father's  money,  assisted  by  Charlotte 
Ingle  and  the  all-powerful  Lady  Leveret, 
had  given  her  the  entree — was  not  at  all 
likely  to  charm  the  austere  and  old- 
fashioned  mother-in-law-elect. 

The  freedom  of  speech  and  boldness  of 
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repartee  which  entranced  the  blase  gilded 
youth  of  the  period,  Theresa  felt  would  be 
shocking  and  offensive  to  the  refined  and 
proud  mind  of  Lady  Limborne  ;  she,  there- 
fore, placed  a  great  restraint  upon  herself 
when  in  the  presence  of  that  lady,  who 
would,  indeed,  have  been  not  a  little 
astonished  at  some  of  the  sa,yings  and  do- 
ings of  a  young  lady  whom  she  regarded 
as  a  clever  girl,  and,  as  she  remarked  to 
Lady  Leveret,  'just  a  little  too  jprononcee ; 
but  all  that  will  wear  oiF  as  she  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  proper  tone  of  society.' 
Lady  Leveret  wisely  held  her  tongue,  and 
nodded  her  acquiescence  in  the  speaker's 
sentiments,  for  she  knew  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  tone  of  modern  society 
than  Lady  Limborne,  and  was  quite  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Theresa  Denton's  some- 
what risky  words  and  deeds  would  be  no 
bar  to  the  social  success  of  that  handsome 
young  lady.  Theresa's  address  had  brought 
about  a  state  of  things  she  had  not  dared 
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even  to  hope  for  a  month  or  two  ago,  and 
Lady  Limborne  was  actually  almost  as 
anxious  to  ally  her  son  to  the  Denton  mil- 
lions as  she  had  been  to  place  him  under 
the  segh  of  the  Beldon  set. 

It  was  pleasant  to  have  some  one  who 
agreed  in  all  her  lofty  ideas  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  ancient  houses  of  Limborne 
and  Hautford,  who  was  willing  to  pay  the 
most  careful  attention  to  somewhat  long- 
winded  accounts  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  those  exalted  lines,  and  the  various 
ramifications  of  the  ancient  stocks ;  studies 
of  surprising  intricacy  and  of  a  portentous 
dulness  to  anyone  but  the  speaker. 

However,  Theresa  could  afford  to  be 
patient.  She  saw  her  reward  for  all  these 
lengthened  discourses  on  musty  subjects 
very  plainly  before  her,  and,  when  once 
she  had  gained  this  reward,  she  would 
have  her  revenge,  and  the  dowager  would 
have  to  retire  very  much  into  the  back- 
ground ;  she  had  had  hei'  day,  and  Theresa 
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was  now  going  to  have  hers.  Lady  Leveret 
was  delighted  at  the  success  of  her  scheme, 
and  at  the  easiness  with  which  Lady  Lim- 
borne  was  made  to  ^  accept  the  position ;' 
she  acknowledged  frankly  the  cleverness  of 
Theresa,  and  prophesied  to  herself  that 
that  young  lady  would  '  go  far,'  when  once 
the  Denton  money  had  furbished  up  the 
faded  glories  of  the  Limborne  coronet. 

Every  assistance  she  could  give,  she 
gave  with  a  willing  mind,  and  Theresa 
Denton  almost  lived  at  Leveret  House  ; 
day  after  d^y  she  was  with  Lady  Leveret 
and  Lady  Limborne,  and  frequent  were 
the  meetings  between  the  lovely  Theresa 
and  the  latter  lady's  son.  But,  if  Theresa 
had  had  an  easy  task  in  gaining  the  good 
will  of  her  mother-in-law-elect,  she  found 
it  a  hard  task  to  make  any  way  mth  Lord 
Limborne,  and  sometimes  she  was  almost 
inclined  to  give  up  the  chase,  and  endow 
some  more  appreciative  individual  with 
her  charms  both  of  purse  and  person ;  but 
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Theresa  inherited  a  fund  of  persistence 
from  her  mother;  she  was,  moreover, 
piqued  at  an  indiiFerence  on  Lord  Lim- 
borne's  part,  which  was  a  direct  contrast 
to  the  eager  pursuit  she  would  be  subject- 
ed to,  if  it  became  known  that  the  match 
was  'off; 

The  affair  was  no  secret,  it  was  openly 
talked  of,  and  the  only  person  who  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it  was  the  party  most 
concerned,  viz.,  Lord  Limborne  himself. 
That  gentleman  was  too  much  pre-occupied 
with  dismal  forebodings  about  his  beloved 
Nellie  to  pay  much  attention  to  other  sub- 
lunary matters.  But  if  •  all  the  world  ' 
was  talking  of  the  ^approaching  event,' 
and  wondering  why  it  was  not  openly 
announced,  Theresa  Denton  w^as  not  at  all 
deceived;  she  had  tried  every  expedient 
her  ingenuity  could  suggest,  she  had  read 
all  Lord  Limborne's  articles,  pamphlets, 
and  speeches,  she  had  gone  deeply  into  the 
social  questions  in  which  she  knew  him  to 
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be  interested,  and  had  displayed  these 
freshly  acquired  wares  to  the  very  best 
advantage,  and  with  some  success,  for 
Lord  Limborne  was  pleased  to  have  so 
sympathetic  and  clever  a  pupil ;  but  still 
she  was  forced  to  own  to  herself  that  she 
was  yet  a  long  way  from  the  goal  of  her 
ambition. 

Lord  Limborne's  preoccupation  and  har- 
assed look  Theresa  did  not  fail  to  mark, 
and  she  racked  her  brains  to  discover  the 
cause  of  these  signs.  She  had  forgotten 
all  about  Nellie,  and  the  most  careful 
watching  on  her  part  had  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  symptoms  of  attentions  on  Lord 
Limborne's  part  which  could  arouse  her 
fears  as  to  any  other  rival.  What  could 
be  the  meaning,  then,  of  this  marked 
change  in  him  ?  His  position  was  assured, 
his  future  advancement  was  certain,  he 
w^as  well  spoken  of  by  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  and  on  every  side  she  heard  the 
most  confident  predictions  as  to  his  future. 
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The  only  weak  point  in  his  position  was 
want  of  money,  and  of  this  commodity  an 
alliance  vdih  her  would  give  him  enough 
and  to  spare. 

Theresa  therefore  determined  to  waste 
no  more  time,  but  by  hook  or  by  crook 
to  bring  about  the  consummation  she  so 
devoutly  wished.  How  to  set  about  the 
matter  was  a  problem  to  which  she  de- 
voted a  considerable  amount  of  careful 
thought.  Obviously  she  could  do  no  more 
than  she  had  already  done ;  she  imagined 
that  she  had  made  it  plain  enough  to  Lord 
Limborne  that  he  only  had  to  ask  to  have  ; 
there  was  the  river,  and  the  horse  was 
constantly  being  brought  up  to  it,  but 
the  foolish  animal  obstinately  refused  to 
drink. 

Theresa  could  not  propose  to  Lord  Lim- 
borne, and,  as  he  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  taking  that  decided  step  as  regards 
herself,  things  were  come  to  a  deadlock,  an 
unpleasant  state  of  affairs  which  Theresa 
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felt  to  be  unendurable.  She  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  a  confidant  of  Lady 
Leveret,  and  through  her  means  to  see  if 
something  could  not  be  done  towards 
bringing  the  lagging  lover-elect  ^up  to 
the  scratch.' 

The  ways  of  Leveret  House  were  by 
this  time  perfectly  well-known  to  Theresa 
Denton,  and  she  very  soon  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  confidential  confabulation 
with  the  lady  of  that  house  in  her 
sanctum. 

'What  is  the  matter  with  Lord  Lim- 
borne?'  she  asked  Lady  Leveret  one  after- 
noon, shortly  after  she  had  come  to  this 
determination,  and  as  she  and  Lady  Leveret 
were  cosily  chatting  over  the  fire  in  that 
lady's  boudoir.  'He  looks  ill  and  worn, 
and  one  can  scarcely  get  a  word  out  of 
him.' 

Now  Lady  Leveret  had  herself  only  been 
waiting   an   opportunity  to   hasten    on  a 
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climax  in  the  Denton -Limborne  affair,  of 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  beginning 
to  get  heartily  tired,  and  Theresa's  question 
was  a  chance  not  to  be  neglected. 

'  He  does  look  worried,  and  is  restless 
and  distraught,'  said  Lady  Leveret.  '  Do 
you  know,  Theresa,'  she  added,  vAih.  a 
meaning  smile,  ^  I  believe  my  solemn 
cousin  is  in  love,'  (which  was,  indeed,  the 
case). 

*  Ah  !'  said  Theresa,  '  and  who  may  be 
the  ''happy  she,"  I  wonder?' 

'  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?' 
said  Lady  Leveret.  '  I  am  sure  his  at- 
tentions to  a  certain  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  have  been  marked  enough ; 
both  Lord  Leveret  and  Lady  Limborne 
have  noticed  the  fact,  and  you  must  have 
seen  it,  too.  Who  is  it  he  always  talks 
to,  and  what  do  you  talk  about  in  those 
long  confabulations  of  yours  ?  Why  don't 
3''0u  put  him  out  of  his  misery,  Theresa  ?' 

p2 
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'  "  Nobody  asked  me,  sir,  she  said,"  '  re- 
plied that  innocent  damsel. 

^Then,  to  speak  plainly,'  replied  Lady 
Leveret,  4t  is  your  own  fault.  And,  jest- 
ing apart,  I  have  been  wanting  for  some 
time  to  speak  to  you  about  this.  I  think 
you  must  know  how  anxious  we  all  are 
to  see  James  settled  down  ;  few  men  have 
a  more  brilliant  future  before  them — there 
is  no  knowing  to  what  position  he  may 
not  aspire.  My  husband  tells  me  his  party 
regard  James  as  quite  one  of  the  most 
rising  young  men ;  the  only  thing  he 
wants  is  money,  and  that,  of  course,  he 
would  have  if  you  were  less  obdurate. 
There !  I  hope  my  plain  speaking  does 
not  offend  you  ?'  concluded  her  ladyship, 
perfectly  aware  that  it  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  such  plain  speaking  to  offend  the 
fair  Theresa. 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  answered  Theresa ; 
'  only  .  .  . '  and  she  paused  musingly. 
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'  Only  our  dear  cousin  does  not  '"  come 
forward," '  said  Lady  Leveret,  finishing 
the  sentence  for  Theresa,  and  with  a 
touch  of  acidity  in  her  voice,  for  she  was 
a  little  disgusted  at  Theresa's  '  confidences,' 
though  quite  determined  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  Denton  hoards  if  she  could  help  it. 
^  Well,'  she  went  on,  '  these  sort  of  afi'airs 
among  us  are  not  done  in  the  Chloe  and 
Lubin  fashion,  you  know — it  would,  per- 
haps, be  better  if  they  icere^'  she  added, 
with  a  sigh ;  *  and  since  I  know  now, 
thanks  to  our  little  conversation,  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  your  part,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  sound  James,  and,  if 
Lady  Limborne  and  I  cannot  bring  matters 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  I  shall  be 
very  much  mistaken.  And  now  I  must 
ring  for  my  maid,  dear,  for  it  is  time  to 
go  through  the  arduous  operation  of  dress- 
ing ;'  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words. 
Lady  Leveret   rang  for   her  own   '  lady,' 
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and  dismissed  Theresa  with  a  kiss,  of  a 
Judas  sort,  it  must  be  owned,  for  Theresa's 
somewhat  vulgar '  forwardness '  was  slightly 
displeasing  to  her  dainty  ladyship. 

Theresa  could  not  fail  to  see  that  her 
tactics  had' been  a  little  too  open,  but,  as 
she  had  gained  what  she  wanted,  she  did 
not  very  much  care  for  the  slightly  scorn- 
ful way  in  which  her  confidences  had  been 
received ;  moreover,  she  determined  to 
'  pay  Lady  Leveret  out '  for  her  thinly- 
disguised  contempt  when  she  should  be 
able  to  call  that  lady  '  cousin,'  and  she 
made  up  her  mind  also  to  make  Lord  Lim- 
borne  suffer  for  the  humiliations  she  was 
going  through  on  his  account,  when  once 
the  fatal  knot  should  be  tied  which  should 
bind  him  to  her,  and,  as  she  was  firmly 
resolved,  place  him  '  under  her  thumb.' 
For  Theresa  held  the  purse-strings,  and 
she  had  a  very  plain  perception  of  the 
advantages  this  fact  would  give  her. 
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On  the  whole,  she  was  satisfied  with 
her  own  diplomacy,  and  gave  herself  up 
to  pleasant  dreams  of  future  magnificence 
as  she  was  driven  home  in  the  luxurious 
Denton  brougham. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  PARAGRAPH  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Theresa's  castles  in  tlie  air,  however,  were 
destined  to  vanish  in  a  very  sudden  man- 
ner, and  the  elaborate  plans  which  were 
to  end  in  the  enrichment  of  Lord  Lim- 
borne,  at  the  expense  of  '  Uncle  Ben's  for- 
tune,' were  fated  to  form  another  illustra- 
tion of  Robbie  Burns'  dictum  that  '  the 
best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
aglee.' 

A  day  or  two  after  the  '  conference  ' 
between  Miss  Denton  and  Lady  Leveret, 
and  before  the  latter  lady  had  had  an 
opportunity    of    *  sounding '    her    cousin 
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James  upon  the  very  delicate  subject  of 
his  ^  intentions,'  that  gentleman,  having 
dined  at  his  club,  sauntered  into  the  read- 
ing-room of  that  luxurious  establishment, 
and,  taking  up  an  evening  paper,  began 
to  digest  its  contents  ;  but  the  one  subject 
of  his  thoughts  was  too  urgent,  and  Xel- 
lie's  face  came  between  his  eyes  and  the 
print,  the  old  worrying  fears  and  anxieties 
took  their  accustomed  hold  upon  him, 
and,  throwing  down  the  paper,  he  leant 
back  in  his  chair  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  weary  thoughts  which  no  occupation 
could  ward  off  for  very  long. 

It  was  yet  early,  and  the  dining-room 
of  the  club  was  full,-  while  the  reading- 
room  was  nearly  empty.  There  was,  in 
fact,  only  one  other  individual  (an  ac- 
quaintance of  Lord  Limborne's)  present ; 
and  this  gentleman,  who  was  engrossed  in 
a  society  paper,  only  exchanged  nods  with 
Lord  Limborne  as  he  entered,  and  went 
on  with  his  reading.     Lord  Limborne  was 
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roused  out  of  his  reverie  by  his  friend's 
voice  addressing  him. 

'  Hullo !'  he  cried,  '  here's  an  item  of 
news  that  concerns  you,  Limborne.  I 
congratulate  you,  old  fellow !'  and  he 
walked  towards  Lord  Limborne,  with  his 
finger  on  a  passage  in  the  paper  he  had 
been  reading.  It  was  the  announcement 
of  Lord  Limborne's  approaching  marriage 
with  Theresa  Denton ;  the  passage,  indeed, 
which  had  given  the  death-blow  to  poor 
Nellie's  already  almost  expiring  hopes. 

Lord  Limborne's  friend  was  consider- 
ably astonished  at  the  effect  of  his  con- 
gratulations. 

'  Never  saw  a  fellow  in  such  a  tare  in 
my  life,'  he  remarked,  shortly  afterwards, 
to  an  attentive  audience  in  the  smoking- 
room.  '  'Pon  my  word,  I  thought  he 
would  have  hit  me :  positively  glared  at 
me,  as  if  I  had  insulted  him.  I  only  wish 
some  one  would  read  out  such  a  blessed 
piece  of  luck  to  me.'' 
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Lord  Limborne  had,  indeed,  glared  at 
his  innocent  friend  as  if  that  unoffending 
person  had  just  put  a  mortal  insult  upon 
him.  In  truth,  he  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  at  the  paragraph  at  which 
his  startled  friend's  finger  was  still  pointing. 

'  Theresa  Denton  !'  he  was  thinking.     ^  I 

never  even  thought How  on   earth 

could  such  a  fool's  story  have  got  about  ? 
and  who  was  the  impertinent  busybody 
who  had  dared  to  use  his  name  so  freely?' 

'It  is  a  monstrous  lie  !'  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  coming  to  himself,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  position — the  two  men  glaring  at 
each  other,  like  mortal  enemies  before  en- 
gaging in  a  death-struggle.  '  I — I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  but  I  am  utterly  amazed. 
I  can't  imagine  how  such  a  report  can 
possibly  have  got  about,  or  who  could 
have  been  so  insolent  as  to  publish  such 
a  ridiculous  paragraph.  I  beg  you  will 
give  it  my  most  strong  denial  whenever 
you  hear  the  subject  mentioned.     As  for 
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me,  I  shall  write  to  the  editor,  and 
desire  him  to  deny  the  report  at  once 
and  furnish  me  with  the  name  of  his 
correspondent.'  And,  with  that,  Lord  Lim- 
borne  hastily  scribbled  a  few  indignant 
words  to  the  editor  of  the  offending  paper. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Nellie,  who,  as 
we  know,  saw  the  announcement  which 
caused  Lord  Limborne  so  much  annoy- 
ance, failed  'to  see  the  denial  which  Lord 
Limborne's  note  elicited  from  the  next 
number  of  the  publication ;  for  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  high  and  mighty  in  the 
land  had  not  much  concern  for  the  Armers 
in  their  '  reduced  circumstances,'  and  six- 
pences were  not  so  plentiful  as  that  they 
could  be  expended  in  so  profitless  a  manner 
as  in  the  purchase  of  a  society  paper. 

Lord  Limborne  could  not  discover  the 
author  of  the  offending  paragraph,  which 
the  editor  informed  him,  in  a  polite  note 
profuse  with  apologies,  *was  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business ' — a  vague 
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phrase,  which  was  found  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  journalistic  sins,  and  meant  that 
the  information  was  received  from  some 
one  or  other  of  those  hangers-on  at  the 
skirts  of  society,  who  eke  out  a  narrow 
income  by  kindly  providing  the  editors  of 
these  twaddling,  and  sometimes  snobbish, 
^  weeklies '  with  the  odd  bits  of  more  or 
less  spicy  gossip  and  slander  they  manage 
to  pick  up  in  the  course  o^  their  pere- 
grinations. 

Into  fairer  bosoms  besides  that  of  Lord 
Limborne  did  this  aforesaid  paragraph 
carry  confusion  and  dismay,  and  Theresa 
Denton  and  her  mother,  and  the  beauteous 
Lady  Leveret  and  her  S230use,  together 
with  Lady  Limborne,  were  consumed  with 
w^onder  and  curiosity  as  to  ^  how  he'  (that 
is  to  say,  his  lordship  of  Limborne)  '  would 
take  it,'  and  '  who  had  put  it  in.'  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ingle,  indeed,  who  was  staying  as 
usual  at  Xo.  751,  was  led  to  look  upon  the 
affair  as  a  somewhat  rash  '  move '   on  the 
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part  of  the  fair  and  bold  Theresa  herself, 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
indignant  snubbing  she  got  from  that 
young  lady's  tongue,  when  she,  with  her 
accustomed  delicacy,  hinted  (something 
broadly)  at  her  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

Lady  Limborne  was  not  left  long  in  sus- 
pense as  to  the  effect  of  this  '  premature 
announcement '  upon  her  son.  As  soon  as 
Lord  Limborjie  had  finished  his  note,  and 
dropped  it  in  the  club  post-box,  he  hailed  a 
hansom  and  drove  to  Leveret  House,  in  a 
very  disturbed  and  uncomfortable  frame  of 
mind.  It  was  true,  he  remembered  now, 
that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Miss 
Denton,  but  as  to  paying  her  any  atten- 
tions, or  singling  her  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  colour  of  truth  to  such  a  report, 
the  thing  was  absurd  !  Theresa  Denton  ! 
good  heavens  1  if  she  were  the  last  woman 
left,  he  should  never  think  of  such  a  thing. 
To  think  of  Nellie,  with  the  impress  of 
gentle  nurture  in  every  word  and  graceful 
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movement,  and  then  of  Theresa  Denton, 
whose  bold  disregard  for  the  conventional 
he  had  not  only  remarked  himself,  but 
had  heard  discussed  in  places  where  young 
men  do  congregate !  The  very  idea  that 
his  name  should  be  coupled  with  Miss 
Denton's  was  most  abhorrent  to  him.  And, 
then  the  thought  suddenly  presented  itself 
to  him,  if  Nellie  were  to  see  this  abominable 
paragraph !  Great  heavens,  he  said  to 
himself,  what  would  she  think  of  his  pro- 
testations in  that  last  sad  interview  of 
theirs?  what  a  poor  mean  opinion  would 
she  have  of  her  quondam  lover !  for  they 
had  often  laughed  together  at  the  fair 
Theresa's  eccentricities,  and  Xellie  would 
think  he  was  going  to  marry  the  girl  for 
her  money. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  (which,  by  the  way, 
would  have  been  anything  but  honey  to 
Miss  Denton)  were  far  from  pleasant  com- 
panions, and  Lord  Limborne  was  glad  when 
his  cab  drew  up  at  the   gates  of  Leveret 
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House.  Lady  Leveret  was  of  course  out^ 
as  she  always  was  unless  she  was  receiving 
herself,  and  Lady  Limborne  was  alone  ;  she 
was  too  old  to  care  for  the  regular  and, 
sooth  to  say,  somewhat  monotonous  round 
of  dissipation,  which  was  incumbent  upon 
Lady  Leveret,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the 
very  breath  of  life  of  that  exalted  leader  of 
'  the  world ;'  and,  accustomed  to  solitude 
by  her  quiet  and  often  lonely  life  at 
Limborne  Castle,  Lady  Limborne  felt  it 
no  hardship,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  a 
relief,  to  be  'left  to  herself.'  She  was, 
however,  delighted  to  see  her  son,  and. 
eager  to  know  what  he  thought  of  the 
piece  of  '  news  '  just  published.  Her  curi- 
osity was  soon  satisfied,  for,  without  giving 
her  time  to  utter  a  word,  he  burst  out, 
indignantly, 

'  Have  you  seen  this  infamous  untruth  ? 
yes,  I  see,  you  have.  It  is  abominable  that 
such  liberties  can  be  taken  with  folk's 
names ;  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  in 
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this  way  is  incalculable.  Can  nothing  be 
clone  to  put  a  stop  to  sueh  a  state  of 
things?' 

'  My  dear  James  !'  said  his  mother, 
astonished  to  see  him  so  moved,  '  of  course 
it  is  most  annoying  and  excessively  imper- 
tinent on  the  part  of  those  newspaper 
people  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
be  so  very  much  moved,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  report.' 

'  Good  heavens  !  mother,'  exclaimed  Lord 
Limborne,  in  utter  astonishment  at  hear- 
ino:  such  an  unaccustomed  sentiment  from 
the  lips  of  his  mother.  ^  I  should  have 
thouD^ht  you  would  have  been  the  very 
first  person  to  call  out  against  such  an 
idea.' 

*Well,  James,'  said  his  mother,  with 
some  confusion,  'I  .  .  .  .of  course  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  alliance  I  should  wish  for, 
but  ....  in  short  ....  such  marriages 
are  more  common  than  they  were  in  my 
young  days,  and,  as  your  cousin  Leveret 
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says,    one   must   march    with   the    times. 
Emily  Beldon  .  .  .  .' 

'  Oh  !  is  that  the  new  "  arrangement  "  ?' 
said  Lord  Limborne,  interrupting,  and 
with  an  unpleasant  smile.  ^  Lady  Emily 
Beldon  is  Lady  Emily  Some-one-else — I  for- 
get his  name — and  I  am  to  be  honoured 
wdth  the  hand  and  the  money  (no  small 
particular  in  the  bargain)  of  the  million- 
airess, as  they  call  her?' 

^  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Theresa 
Denton  lately,  and  I  consider  her  an  ex- 
cellent young  person. ;  her  opinions  are 
most  creditable  to  her,  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  soon  lose  that  ....  that  ....  ah 
....  slight  gaucherie,  which  is  her  only 
fault,  after  she  has  moved  for  a  little  while 
in  our  sphere.  And,  I  must  say,  James,' 
continued  Lady  Limborne,  *  we  all 
thought,  that  is  your  cousins,  the  Leverets, 
and  I,  that  you  were  not  indifferent  to 
Miss  Denton.' 

'  How  could  such  an  idea  have  possessed 
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you  ?'  asked  her  son,  '  when  I  never  even 
thought  of  Miss  Denton,  when  my  whole 
mind  ....  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  to 
you  on  that  subject.' 

'But,  James  dear,'  said  his  mother, 
going  up  to  him  and  seating  herself  beside 
him,  and  taking  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
gently  stroking  it  as  she  spoke,  '  I  must 
speak  to  my  son,  my  only  child.  Do  you 
suppose  your  mother  has  not  noticed  how 
ill  and  worn  her  son  is  looking.  Do  not 
be  angry  with  me,  James.  I  am  an  old 
woman,  I  have  only  you,  and  I  cannot 
bear  it  any  longer.  This  ....  this  un- 
natural estrangement  has  made  me  very 
wretched,  James,  and  to  see  you  so 
troubled,  and  not  to  know  the  cause,  or  to 
be  able  to  help  you,  or  comfort  you  is 
more  than  I  can  bear.  You  used  to  come 
to  me  in  all  your  troubles.' 

And  poor  Lady  Limborne's  pride  gave 
way  at  last,  and  she  cried  bitterly  as  she 
clasped  her  son   to  her  in  close  embrace, 
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and  clung  to  him  as  if  she  were  afraid  to 
lose  him,  for  she  was  strangely  touched  at 
his  worn  and  weary  look.  Lord  Limborne 
was  himself  much  moved  at  such  a  displa}^ 
of  aiFection  on  the  part  of  his  cold  and 
proud  mother,  and  he  did  his  best  to  soothe 
her  with  caresses  and  kind  and  loving 
words.  It  was  not  long  before  Lady  Lim- 
borne regained  something  of  her  ordinary 
composure  ;  and  the  keen  delight  she  felt 
in  having,  in  homely  jDhrase,  '  made  it  up ' 
with  her  son,  made  her  wonder  how  she 
could  have  borne  the  estrangement  for  so 
long,  and  at  the  same  time  determine  that 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  go  back  to  the 
old  miserable  state  of  things. 

'■  But,  James  dear,'  she  said,  as  soon  a& 
she  was  composed  enough  to  speak.  '  You 
do  look  wretchedly  ill ;  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  my  poor  boy  r' 

Now  Lord  Limborne  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  answer  this  question.  He,  too, 
w^as  more  than  rejoiced  at  returning  to  the 
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old  affectionate  terms  with  his  mother,  and 
most  anxious  to  avoid  anything  which 
coukl  call  back  to  her  mind  the  old 
wretched  misunderstandings.  The  name 
of  Armer  was  wont  to  act  upon  his  mother 
in  some  such  a  way  as  a  red  rag  acts  upon 
a  bull,  and  he  hesitated  to  display  this 
red  rag ;  but  Lady  Limborne  would  take 
no  denial. 

'  I  shall  think  you  are  still  angry  with 
me,  James,'  said  she,  '  if  you  do  not  tell 
me  what  it  is  that  makes  you  look  so  worn 
and  worried.  I  beg  you  will  keep  no- 
thing from  your  mother.' 

^  I  fear  the  truth  will  only  anger  you,' 
said  her  son,  still  hesitating  ;  '  you  must 
remember  I  wished  to  spare  you  the 
annoyance  you  have  so  strongly  shown 
whenever  I  have  spoken  to  you  on  the 
subject.' 

'It  cannot  be  about  Miss  Armer  that 
you  are  so  troubled?'  asked  Lady  Lim- 
borne. 
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Lord  Limborne  did  not  fail  to  notice  the 
changed  tone  in  which  his  mother  spoke  ; 
but  she  had  asked  for  his  confidence,  and 
he  must  speak  to  some  one. 

*  It  is,  indeed,  Nellie's  fate  that  makes 
my  life  one  long  anxiety,'  he  said  at  last. 

'  Miss  Armor's  fate  ?'  asked  his  mother, 
in  utter  astonishment ;  '  Avhy  what  .  .  .' 
.  *Then  you  have  not  heard?'  said  Lord 
Limborne.     '  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr. 
Armer  was  ruined,  that  he  is  dead?' 

'  How  should  I  know,  James  ?'  said  Lady 
Limborne,  becoming  interested.  ^  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  them  since  I  received 
that — that  letter  from  Mr.  Armer.' 

'  They  are  ruined ;  they  have  gone  from 
their  old  house  at  Hampstead,  and  I  can 
find  no  trace  of  them.  Poor  Nellie !  so 
unused  to  hardship  ;  it  makes  me  almost 
mad  to  think  of  her,  and  to  feel  I  cannot 
help  her.' 

^  But,  surely,  James,'  said  Lady  Lim- 
borne,   '  her    relations    will    help    them ; 
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there   must  be   some    one  who  would  do 
something  for  them.' 

*  That  is  it  which  makes  me  so  anxious/ 
said  her  son ;  '  they  have  no  one  upon 
whom  they  could  have  any  claim,  and 
hew  can  Jack^  who  never  did  any  work  in 
his  life,  support  himself  and  his  sister? 
If  I  could  only  find  her !  but  I  have 
thought  of  every  possible  clue,  and  I  have 
tried  everything,  but  in  vain.' 

*My  poor  boy,'  said  Lady  Limborne. 
*  I  never  knew  you  felt  so  strongly  about 
it.     I  did  not  know  you  cared  so  much.' 

*  Cared  so  much,'  echoed  her  son.  '  I 
care  for  nothing  else ;  my  life  is  one  long 
misery  till  I  find  her,  and  how  to  do  this 
I  know  not.  Good  heavens  !  how  can  you 
speak  like  that  ?  have  I  not  told  you  time 
after  time  of  my — my  love  for  Xellie  ; 
when  I  think  of  what  might  have  been — 
for  she  loved  me — I  almost  lose  my  reason ;' 
and  Lord  Limborne,  quite  unmanned, 
turned  his  face  from  his  mother,  and,  as  he 
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leant  with  his  arms  upon  the  mantel-piece, 
Lady  Limborne  could  see  the  strong 
frame  shaken  with  the  depth  of  his  sorrow 
and  anxiety. 

Bitterly  did  Lady  Limborne  reproach 
herself  for  her  obstinate  pride  as  she 
watched  her  son,  and  knew  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  her,  he  would  have  been 
spared  a  sorrow  he  scarcely,  strong  man 
as  he  was,  knew  how  to  bear.  And  as  her 
memory  swiftly  placed  before  her  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months,  she  cursed 
her  pride,  which  had  not  suffered  her  to 
see  how  deeply  her  son's  happiness  was 
engaged.  Some  pangs  of  jealousy,  too, 
she  felt  at  the  power  this  girl  had  won  so 
easily,  but  all  her  feelings  ended  in  a 
great  longing  to  comfort  him  and  help 
him,  and  very  timidly  the  proud  Lady 
Limborne  drew  near,  and  lightly  touched 
her  son. 

'  James,'  she  said,  softly,  '  do  not  give 
way  like  this.     Oh  !  James,  I  cannot  bear 
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to  see  you.  I  have  been  very  wrong, 
James;  can  you  forgive  me  ?' 

"Without  turning  round,  for  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  held  out  his 
hand.  How  eagerly  did  his  mother  seize 
upon  it,  and,  with  words  of  endearment 
which  seemed  to  fall  strangely  from  those 
proud  lips,  kiss  and  caress  it  ! 

'  If  I  had  only  known,  James,'  she  said, 
'  oh  !  how  could  I  have  been  so  hard  !  I 
thought  it  was  all  for  the  best,  indeed,  in- 
deed I  thought  so.  And  I  have  suffered, 
too,  oh !  how  bitterly  no  one  can  ever 
know.  It  was  so  hard  to  live  without  my 
boy's  love,  and  I  hated  her  for  coming  be- 
tween us,  and  that  made  me  hard  and  cruel. 
How  gladly  would  I  recall  the  past !" 

'  Ah !  mother,'  said  Lord  Limborne, 
turning  round  at  last.  '  It  is  too  late, 
now.' 

'  Surely  not,  James,'  said  Lady  Lim- 
borne; 'people  are  not  lost  like  that,  now- 
a-days,  we  must  find  them,  and  my  kind- 
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ness  and  love  for  your  wife  shall  blot  out 
the  miserable  past.  Come,  tell  me  what 
you  have  already  done,  and  I  will  see  if 
woman's  wit  cannot  help  you/ 

Lord  Limborne  could  scarcely  believe  he 
was  awake,  and  not  dreaming,  as  his 
mother  listened  to  the  tale  of  disappoint- 
ments he  told  her,  and  earnestly  discussed 
the  ways  and  means  of  discovering  the 
once  hated  and  despised  Helen  Armer. 

'  Even  if  we  were  successful,  and  were 
to  find  them,'  said  Lord  Limborne,  as  they 
ended  their  long  talk  and  came  to  the  sad 
conclusion  that  all  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done,  'I  fear  Nellie  would  re- 
sent my  search  for  her,  and  refuse  to  see 
or  speak  to  me.  You  do  not  know  how 
proud  she  is.' 

'  But  if  I  were  to  go  myself  to  her,'  said 
Lady  Limborne,  '  and  ask  her  to  forgive 
my  pride ;  if  she  loves  you,  James,  as  you 
say  she  does,  if  I  were  to  beg  her  to  come 
to  me  as  my  daughter  and  your  wife,  she 
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must  consent,  and  consent  she  shall,  for  I 
mil  not  leave  her  until  she  does.' 

'Alas  !  my  mother,'  said  Lord  Limborne, 
-with  a  sad  smile,  '  you  forget  that  we  have 
not  found  her  yet.'  And  taking  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  his  mother,  for  it  was 
now  late,  he  returned  to  his  chambers, 
wondering  at  the  strange  change  that  had 
come  over  his  mother,  and  sadly  thinking 
of  how  differently  it  all  would  have  ended 
had  that  change  only  taken  place  but  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  appearance  of  the  paragraph  which 
caused  Lord  Limborne  so  much  disturb- 
ance was  also  the  cause  of  not  a  little 
embarrassment  to  the  'other  party  concern- 
ed,' namely  Miss  Theresa  Denton,  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  very  keen  desire  to  find 
out  how  Lord  Limborne  would  take  it, 
she  would  have  fled  from  Xo.  751,  and 
sought  in  the  solitude  of  Wreford  an 
escape  from  the  very  awkward  position 
the   paragraph    placed   her   in.     If  it    is 
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annoying  for  a  man  to  have  the  blushing 
honours  of  matrimony  thrust  upon  him 
'  unbeknownst,'  how  much  more  embarrass- 
ing is  it  for  a  young  lady  to  figure  in 
print  as  the  bride-elect  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  not  as  yet  done  her  the  honour  to 
consult  her  wishes  on  the  tender  subject, 
and  who  perhaps  has  not  the  faintest 
intention  of  making  any  such  delicate 
overtures,  or  against  whom  she  may  have 
a  very  decided  prejudice,  amounting  it 
may  be  to  dislike  or  even  disgust. 

To  be  congratulated  upon  one's  ap- 
proaching nuptials  is  not  one  of  the  happiest 
privileges  of  the  engaged  young  man,  who, 
sometimes,  finds  it  necessary  to  rub  up 
his  powers  of  repartee,  and  turn  off  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation  by  the  use  of 
a  certain  modicum  of  '  chaff.'  What  there 
is  of  the  funny  in  the  exceedingly  important 
step  which  is  the  subject  of  congratulation, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  yet  some 
people  seem  to  deem  it  necessary  to  regard 
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the  whole  matter  as  a  joke  ;  perhaps  it  is 
on  the  Spartan  principle  of  hiclino-  the  wolf 
that  is  gnawing  at  their  own  vitals,  or  it 
may  be  a  certain  cynical  delight  at  finding 
others  '  in  the  same  boat.'  At  any  rate, 
the  merriment  which  appears  to  be  cle 
rigueur  on  these  occasions  is  not  seldom  of 
a  somewhat  forced  nature,  which  fact  ap- 
pears to  hint  at  something,  not  so  funny^ 
after  all,  in  the  background.  On  the 
lady's  side,  however,  there  is  not  so  much 
jocularity  imported  into  the  congratula- 
tions :  it  is  the  natural  end  and  consumma- 
tion of  a  woman's  life  {pace  the  '  shrieking 
sisters !')  and  her  feminine  friends  and 
relations  import  a  reality  into  their  felicita- 
tions, whether  inspired  by  envy  or  by 
affectionate  interest,  which  is  decidedly 
wanting  in  the  more  or  less  humorous 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  which  the  young 
man  is  the  victim. 

The  Dentons'  new  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances did  not  fail  to  see  the  announcement 
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of  the  elder  '  Denton  girl's  '  engagement. 
Nobody  was  in  the  least  degree  surprised. 
Theresa  had  made  herself  quite  con- 
spicuous by  her  attentions  to  Lord  Lim- 
borne  and  to  that  desirable  j^ar^r^  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Denton's  ambiguous  remarks  and 
meaning  smiles,  the  answers  she  gave  to 
^fishing'  questions  on  the  subject,  had 
quite  prepared  the  way  for  the  item  of 
news  in  question.  The  result  of  all  this 
manoeuvring  would  have  been  pleasant  if 
Theresa  and  her  mother  had  been  certain 
of  their  game ;  but  they  knew  well  enough 
that  the  game  was  not  by  any  means  safe- 
ly bagged  yet,  and  they  feared  lest  this 
premature  step  on  the  part  of  some  officious 
gossip -provider  or  other  would  have  the 
effect  of  disturbing  the  sport  and  making 
the  bird  '  shy.'  The  shoals  of  cards,  which 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  amounted  to 
a  formidable  heap,  and  which,  as  evidences 
of  their  social  success,  were  gratifying, 
were  not  so  pleasing  when  looked  upon  as 
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the  forerunners  of  congratulations  which 
possibly  might  have  to  be  received  with  a 
feigned  innocence  and  an  indignant  denial. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Theresa  decided 
that  the  retirement  which  her  mother's 
boudoir  afforded  must  be  her  retreat  until 
his  lordship  'showed  his  colours,'  and  here, 
solaced  by  the  company  of  her  faithful 
Charlotte  Ingle,  and  occasionally  ruffled 
by  remarks  of  sarcastic  tendency  from  her 
sister  (the  which  remarks  Theresa  put 
down,  perfectly  correctly,  to  the  score  of 
envy  and  malice)  the  Jiancee- elect  passed 
some  anxious  hours.  Xor  was  she  over- 
pleased  when  the  evening  train  from  the 
west  brought  her  dear  father  to  add  his 
congratulations  upon  the  advancement  of 
the  family,  as  shown  in  the  approaching 
nuptials.  Although  the  society  in  which 
his  family  moved  inspired  the  millionaire 
with  enough  of  awe  to  make  him  prefer 
the  company  of  his  bailiff  and  gardeners, 
yet  he  took  an  interest  in  the  doings  of 
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those  exalted  personages  whom  lie  con- 
cluded under  the  name  of  ^  the  nobs,'  and 
he  had  seen  in  the  paper  with  astonish- 
ment and  dehght  that  Theresa's  and  Mrs. 
Denton's  longings  were  to  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  his  daughter  was  to  be 
'  my  lady.' 

The  dismal  Henry,  who  was  limper  and 
more  dejected  than  ever  under  the  yoke 
matrimonial,  had  been  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  paternal  halls  of  Wreford,  ex- 
periencing as  much  satisfaction  as  his 
melancholy  disposition  could  afford  him 
in  the  temporary  escape  from  the  anything 
but  beloved  presence  of  his  aristocratic 
and,  sooth  to  say,  contemptuous  bride, 
and  her  interminable  host  of  brothers  and 
sisters  and  cousins ;  for  they  one  and  all 
agreed  with  their  relative  in  treating  her 
husband  with  a  neglect  which  he  felt  to 
be  gallino;.  Mr.  Denton  would  hear  of  no 
denial,  and  his  son  accompanied  him  in 
his  triumphant  progress  to  751,  Piccadilly. 
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'  I  see  it  in  tlie  paper  this  morning, 
Tresa/  lie  exclaimed,  bouncing  into  the 
boudoir,  followed  by  the  doleful  one. 
*  Only  to  think,  Tresa  a  ladyship  !  Well, 
I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  that ;  a 
baronet  you  might  have  had,  but  a  real 
lord !  Ain't  it  delicious.  Miss  Ingle  ? 
Come  to  your  father,  my  dear,  and  let 
him  kiss  your  ladyship  ;'  and  Mr.  Denton 
opened  his  arms  and  displayed  his  manly 
bosom,  ready  to  receive  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter in  a  fond  paternal  embrace. 

But  that  young  lady  was  not  so  eager 
to  respond  to  these  affectionate  advances, 
and  she  very  calmly  continued  in  her  com- 
fortable arm-chair,  and  refused  to  move. 

^  Nonsense,  father,'  she  said.  '  How  can 
you  talk  in  such  a  way  !  you  know  no- 
thing about  it.  Tell  him,  mother  •  I  sup- 
pose he  had  better  know ;'  and  Mrs.  Den- 
ton, who  had  followed  her  husband  and 
son,  informed  the  former  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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'Well,  I  never  !'  said  Mr.  Denton.  '  Of 
all  the  cheek  !  Them  fellows  ought  to  be 
horsewhipped,  a-draggin'  me  all  the  way 
from  Devonshire,  and  all  for  nothing.  But 
wait  a  minute  ;  if  his  lordship  hadn't  meant 
anything,  he'd  have  come  round,  or  sent 
you  a  note  to  tell  you  so.  Haven't  you 
heard  nothing  from  him  ?' 

'  The  aifair  is  of  much  too  delicate  a 
«ort  for  such  a  communication,'  said  Mrs. 
Denton.  '  Charlotte  quite  agrees  with  me 
in  thinking  that  we  must  wait  and  see. 
If  Lord  Limborne's  attentions,  which  I 
must  say  have  been  marked  enough,  mean 
anything,  he  will  not  deny  the  report,  and 
if  he  does  deny  the  announcement,  I  shall 
consider  he  has  treated  Theresa  shamefully.' 

'  Oh  !  delicacy  be  hanged,  begging  your 
pardon.  Miss  Ingle,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Den- 
ton. *  If  he  don't  show  his  hand,  I  shall 
look  him  up  and  ask  him  his  intentions ; 
I  ain't  a-going  to  have  my  daughters 
hawked  about  like  that  for  nothing,  I  can 
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tell  you.'  And  Mr.  Denton  left  the  room 
in  not  quite  so  jubilant  a  state  of  mind  as 
that  in  which  he  entered  it,  and,  muttering 
something  about  '  something  to  eat,'  he 
adjourned  to  the  dining-room  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  '  inner  man,'  leaving 
his  family  to  continue  their  consultation 
unassisted  by  the  bright  effulgence  of  his 
genius. 

Mr.  Denton  had  no  need  to  ask  Lord 
Limborne's  '  intentions  '  of  that  nobleman, 
for  a  very  curt  and  decided  denial  of  '  the 
report  which  appeared  in  our  weekly  con- 
temporary '  stared  the  disappointed  family 
in  the  face  from  the  pages  of  the  Times 
the  next  morning,  and  the  other  '  dailies ' 
contained  also  a  paragraph  stating  that 
^  they  had  the  best  of  authority  for  deny- 
ing the  reported  engagement  between  Lord 
Lim borne  and  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
commoner,  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
*'  Sayings  and  Doings."  ' 

To  face  the  curious  gaze  of  '  the  world/ 
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and  the  sympathetic  (?)  condolences  of 
friends  was  more  than  Theresa,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  members  of  her  interesting 
family,  could  endure,  and,  before  the 
^shades  of  evening  closed  around,'  the 
Dentons  were  on  their  way  to  Wreford, 
leaving  the  servants  to  follow  with  the 
heavy  baggage. 

Charlotte  Ingle  strenuously  advised  her 
friends  to  face  it  out,  but  both  Theresa 
and  Mrs.  Denton  w^ere  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, and  they  had  no  heart  or  courage 
to  undergo  the  necessary  ordeal.  With 
difficulty  did  they  restrain  the  irate  head 
of  the  family  from  proceeding  to  Lord 
Limborne's  rooms  and  denouncing  him  as 
a  scoundrel  and  a  traitor ;  but  prudential 
counsels  prevailed,  and  he  was  included  in 
the  general  exodus  from  No.  751. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


LuccoMBE  Terrace,  Carling  Road,  Cam- 
den Town,  can  scarcely  be  called  an  ex- 
hilarating locality.  It  possesses,  however, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the 
great  merit  of  being  '  genteel.'  No  shops 
vary  the  depressing  monotony  of  its  dreary 
front,  save  only  the  public  house  which 
beoins  the  terrace  on  the  rio;ht-hand  side 
^as  you  go  down,'  where  it  debouches  from 
the  busy  fhoroughfare  of  Carling  Road  ; 
while  even  this  blot  upon  the  gentility  of 
Luccombe  Terrace  is  of  a  faint  colour, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  that  part  of  the 
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'  Seven  Stars '  whicla  is  devoted  to  the 
'  jug  and  bottle '  department ;  and  is,  more- 
over, easily  overlooked,  on  account  of  its 
manifest  convenience  in  the  matter  of  the 
'  supper  beer.' 

The  dulness  which  not  unfrequentl}^ 
attaches  itself  to  the  'genteel,'  or,  to  tell 
the  truth  of  the  terrace  (as  its  inhabitants 
familiarly  called  the  row  of  houses),  the 
'  shabby '  genteel,  is  very  strongly  pro- 
nounced here ;  for  Luccombe  Terrace  is 
a  no-thoroughfare,  ending  somewhat  blank- 
ly in  a  high  and  dingy  wall,  which  divides 
the  street  from  a  large  timber-yard.  The 
dwellers  in  the  terrace  do  their  own  market- 
ing, and  no  tradesmen's  carts  disturb  its 
quiet.  It  is,  however,  a  favourite  hunting- 
ground  of  the  coster  tribe,  whose  discord- 
ant bawlings  advise  the  inhabitants  of 
great  bargains  to  be  had,  strictly  for  ready 
money,  in  dubious  fish  and  second-hand 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  great  order  of 
the  street  musicians  is  also  well  represented 
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in  the  terrace,  from  the  top  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  shape  of  the  itinerant  and 
excruciating  German  band,  through  the 
piano-oi-gan  with  its  dirty,  hirsute  Italian 
and  his  Whitechapel  Sue  togged  out  in  a 
many-coloured  costume  of  her  companion's 
country,  down  to  the  '  hurdy-gurdy,'  and 
the  ingenious  performer  upon  two  penny 
whistles  at  once.  Prolific,  also,  is  Luc- 
combe  Terrace,  and  Saturday  is  made  hide- 
ous with  the  squabblings  and  playings  of 
its  innumerable  progeny,  confined  on  other 
week-days,  thanks  to  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, T\ithin  the  precincts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring board-school. 

The  terrace  is  not  so  long  a  one  as  that 
the  inhabitants  cannot  take  a  direct,  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  neighbours ;  and 
much  talk  was  there  on  the  j)art  of  the 
clerks'  and  shopmen's  wives — who,  for  the 
most  part,  made  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
feminine  population  —  on  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Crudgers'   new  lodgers,  whose  name 
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was  plainly  displayed  on  a  neat  brass  plate 
on  that  lady's  front- door;  which  plate  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  '  Miss  Armer,  teacher 
of  music,'  lived  there,  and  at  the  same 
time  intimated  to  the  Luccombites  that  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying  maternal  vanity 
as  to  the  musical  powers  of  daughters  was 
to  be  obtained  at  probably  a  reasonable 
rate. 

Several  friendly  invitations  to  '  come  in 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea'  did  the  little  brass 
plate  obtain  for  that  lone  widow  of  a  petty 
Customs  House  officer,  Mrs.  Crudgers,  and 
very  willing  was  that  respectable  lady  to 
partake  of  the  refreshing  cup,  not  un- 
attended with  a  '  bit  of  cress,'  and  perhaps 
even  a  muffin  and  crumpet,  or  a  '  Sally 
Lunn  ' ;  for  Mrs.  Crudgers  was  of  a  soci- 
able disposition,  and  much  averse  to  hiding 
the  light  of  her  conversational  powers 
under  a  bushel. 

'  Poor  souls,'  she  remarked,  '  anyone  can 
see  with  'arf  a  heye  as  they've  seen  better 
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days,  which  is  the  same  'as  happened  to  my- 
self as  is  well  known,  and  so  I  'ave  a  feller- 
feelin'  for  'em,  as  one  might  say.  And  as 
delicate  and  pretty  a  little  piece  as  anyone 
could  wish  to  see,  and  reminds  me  of  poor 
dear  Crudgers's  own  niece,  Ameliar  Potter, 
which  died  of  a  gallopin'  consumption,  and 
lies  in  Kensal  Green  with  a  tombstone  and 
^  Of  sich  is  the  Kingdom '  on  it  all  proper  ; 
for  Potter,  which  was  that  broken  down  as 
there  was  no  doin'  nothing  with  'im,  says, 
"  Spare  no  expense,"  says  he,  as  could  well 
afford  it,  being  in  the  undertaking  line 
hisself,  and  able  to  do  things  cheaper  than 
you  and  me.' 

'Wherever  do  they  come  from,  Eliza?' 
asked  her  hostess. 

*  That  I  can't  tell  you,  my  dear,'  replied 
the  mournful  Crudgers.  '  for,  nice  as  she  is 
and  giving  no  more  trouble  than  she  can 
'elp,  poor  thing,  yet  she's  as  close  as  wax, 
and  I  can't  get  nothink  out  of  her,  and  not 
a  letter  have   she  'ad,  as    I    can    testify ; 
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which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  when 
you're  in  trouble  where's  your  friends?' 

'  If  I  was  you,  Mrs.  Crudgers,'  said  a 
young  matron,  'I  should  feel  nervous 
about  'em ;  it  ain't  respectable  not  to  have 
no  one  coming  to  see  you,  let  alone  writing.' 

^  I  should  'ope,  by  this  time,'  replied  the 
Crudgers,  with  some  asperity,  '  as  I  know 
myself  too  well  to  'ave  to  do  with  anything 
as  isn't  respectable.  Better  'ave  no  one  at 
all  than  the  bell  a-goin'  all  day  and  crowds 
running  in  and  out  with  their  dirty  boots, 
as  won't  even  look  at  sich  a  thing  as  a  door- 
scraper  or  a  mat.  No,  my  dear,  a  month 
in  advance  is  my  terms,  and  a  month  in 
advance  I've  had.  And  as  to  j)laying  on 
the  pianner — well,  all  I  can  say  is,  ours  was 
always  a  musical  family,  and  me  a-singin' 
in  the  choir  when  I  was  a  gall,  and  I  hope 
I  know  a  good  tune  when  I  'ear  it,  and 
play  she  can,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
young  gentleman  ain't  no  trouble  at  all 
neither;  comes 'ome  as  reglar  as  clockwork. 
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and  'as  'is  tea  A^^itl^  a  bit  of  something  to  it, 
and  as  nice-looking  and  haffable  a  young 
man  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see.' 

Mrs.  Crudgers'  good  report  disposed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  terrace  to  look  upon 
their  new  neighbours  with  that  pitying  sort 
of  favour  with  which  gentlefolks  who  have 
*  come  down  in  the  world '  are  often  re- 
garded by  the  class  a  rung  or  two  below 
them  on  the  social  ladder ;  and  when  it 
came  to  be  known  that  Mrs.  Watkins,  whose 
position  was  assured  as  the  wife  of  a  retired 
butcher  who  was  well-to-do  in  the  world 
and  occupied  the  double  house  at  the  end 
of  the  terrace,  with  a  cheerful  view  over 
the  timber-yard — when  it  was  known  that 
this  exalted  leader  of  Luccombite  society 
had  sent  her  daughter  Arabella  to  learn 
the  piano  from  Miss  Armer,  there  was  quite 
an  access  of  musical  zeal  in  the  community, 
and  Xellie  had  her  hands  full. 

It  was  a  dreary  life  at  the  best  of  it, 
and  rendered  the  more  dreary  by  its  con- 
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trast  with  the  widely  dijpPerent  past.  The 
sorrow  and  shock  of  her  father's  sudden 
death,  the  changed  conditions  of  her  life, 
and  the  constant,  though  hidden,  grief  at 
the  loss  of  her  lover,  had  not  failed  to 
leave  their  marks  upon  Nellie  Armer  ;  nor 
was  the  hard  and  most  distasteful  daily 
labour  of  grinding  the  elements  of  music 
into  the — for  the  most  part — unreceptive 
heads  of  the  daughters  of  Luccombe  likely 
to  assist  our  heroine  in  renewing  her 
strength. 

Jack,  too,  was  a  great  anxiety  to  his 
sister ;  if  Nellie  found  poverty  and  its  sor- 
did surroundings  heavy  burdens  to  bear, 
at  least  she  could  do  her  best  to  carry  the 
load  without  groanings  and  grumblings  at 
fate ;  but  this  was  just  what  Jack  could 
not  do,  and  his  constant  complainings  and 
bitter  discontent  were  not  the  lightest  of 
the  loads  the  fragile  Nellie  had  to  carry. 
Jack  had  always  had  such  a  pleasant,  easy- 
going life  ;  even  the  hated  ^  daily  grind ' 
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at  his  father's  office  had  been  softened 
down  to  him  by  easy  hours,  and  all  the 
agreeable  incidences  of  a  large  allowance  ; 
but  now  he  was  no  longer  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  stockbroker,  '  learning  the  busi- 
ness '  in  his  father's  office,  but  a  clerk,  and 
a  very  junior  clerk  to  boot,  and  he  must 
be  punctual  to  the  minute  in  arriving  at 
his  employer's  office,  and  must  wait  till 
the  last  stroke  of  the  blissful  hour  of  re- 
lease before  '  leaving  off.'  His  salary,  or 
'  screw,'  as  he  soon  learnt  to  call  it,  was 
not  a  very  elastic  one,  and  dwindled  down 
in  the  most  melancholy  way  when  com- 
pared with  the  sum  his  father  had  allowed 
him,  and  which  sum,  by  the  way,  he  had 
regarded  as  quite  unequal  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  John  Armer 
junior's  position. 

But  now  the  days  of  extravagant  lunches 
and  dinners,  of  trips  '  up  the  river,'  of 
stalls  at  the  theatres,  of  hansom  cabs,  ele- 
gant '  gets  up,'  choice  cigars,  champagne, 
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and  the  rest  of  it,  seemed  like  a  far-off 
dream  of  delight,  and  rendered  the  present 
'  tightness  of  the  money  market,'  with  all 
its  attendant  discomforts  and  self-denials, 
almost  intolerable.  To  come  down  to  the 
'bus,  to  a  'plate  of  cold  at  eightpence,'  to 
'  half  of  stout  and  bitter,'  to  daily  drudgery, 
with  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  enjoy- 
ment, and,  worse  than  all,  with  no  hope 
or  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  future, 
was  more  than  Jack  Armer  could  endure, 
or,  at  any  rate,  endure  without  an  amount 
of  '  letting  off  of  steam '  in  the  way  of 
complaints  against  fortune,  which  bore 
hardly  upon  his  equally  unfortunate  sister. 
There  are  some  men,  of  course,  upon 
whom  adversity  acts  as  a  spur  acts  upon 
a  lazy  hack,  and  who  are  blessed  with  an 
amount  of  '  go '  and  obstinacy  which  forces 
the  fates  to  smile  upon  them  at  last ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  men  are  in  a 
pitiful  minority,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
unlucky  accept  their  bad  luck  with  groan- 
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ings  and  railings  at  fortune,  and  have  no 
heart  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  heave  the  cart  out  of  the  rut.  Upon 
this  latter  class  a  sudden  reversal  of  for- 
tune has  a  most  unhappy  effect ;  from 
hopelessness  they  pass  to  carelessness,  from 
carelessness  to  slovenliness,  and  an  eager 
snatching  at  anything  which  can  give 
them  a  moment's  forge tfulness  ;  next  come 
too  often  drink  and  dishonesty,  and  so 
they  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  they 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  in  the  work- 
house or  the  prison. 

Jack  was  already  showing  signs  of  be- 
ginning this  '  easy  descent ' ;  he  resented 
the  dulness  of  the  cramped  lodgings  at 
No.  7,  Luccombe  Terrace ;  he  saw  through 
poor  Nellie's  forced  attempts  at  gaiety ;  he 
even  resented  her  feigned  cheerfulness. 
Already  he  not  infrequently,  after  hastily 
swalloT\dng  the  meal  which  poor  Xellie 
provided  (often  denying  herself  in  order 
that  '  Jack  should  have  something  appe- 
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tising,  poor  fellow '),  strolled  out  for  a  bit 
— 4t  was  so  stuffy' — which  'strolling  out' 
usually  ended  in  an  evening  spent  in  the 
billiard-room  of  the  convenient  and  handy 
'  Seven  Stars,'  and  in  company  at  which,  a 
few  months  ago,  Master  Jack  would  have 
turned  up  his  nose  with  supreme  contempt. 

No  wonder  then,  with  all  these  troubles 
upon  her  mind,  that  Nellie  began  to  re- 
mind Mrs.  Crudgers  of  the  sad  end  of 
Ameliar  Potter. 

Look  at  No.  7  now :  the  last  heavy- 
handed,  clumsy-fingered  pupil  has  gone, 
and  the  torturing  sound  of  the  ever- 
lasting '  scales '  is  over  for  to-day,  at 
last,  and  Nellie,  who  is  not  yet  acclima- 
tised to  the  anything  but  balmy  air  of  Luc- 
combe  Terrace,  and  is,  moreover,  utterly 
done  up  with  the  tiresome,  though,  in  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  pleasing  proces- 
sion of  pupils,  has  tidied  the  solitary 
sitting-room,  brushed  up  the  hearth,  and 
is  sitting  by  the  fire  doing  Jack's  'mend- 
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inof,'  and  waitino^  for  the  arrival  of  that 
individual.  The  depressing  elFect  of  the 
common  order  of  '  lodgings  '  furniture  is 
not  so  pronounced  in  the  lamplight ;  the 
curtains  are  drawn,  the  fire  burns  brightly, 
and  Xellie  thinks  she  could  be,  if  not 
happy,  at  least  contented,  if  only  Jack 
would  bear  his  burdens  better,  and  cease 
from  causing  her  these  direful  apprehen- 
sions for  his  future. 

She  has  as  many  pupils  as  she  can  well 
attend  to.  They  come  to  her  (for  indeed 
there  are  not  many  pianos  in  Luccorabe 
Terrace,  though  accordions  and  concer- 
tinas abound),  and  she  has  not  to  under- 
go— with  alas !  too  many  of  the  great 
ill-paid — the  fatigue  and  misery  of  trudg- 
ing through  muddy  streets,  or  journeying 
in  damp  and  draughty  omnibuses  (for- 
tunate to  get  a  seat  after  waiting  at  a 
street  corner  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour  in 
drizzle  and  fog),  or  in  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  the  '  Underground.'     The  small 
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fees  her  little  pupils  bring  her  mount  up 
to  quite  a  satisfactory  sum  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  and  Nellie  is  already  thinking 
of  putting  by  a  little  fund — 'for  Jack,'  of 
course  ;   poor  Jack,  who  must   find  it  so 
hard  after  Coombridge  and  Heathfield !  and 
Nellie  begins  to  think  of  the  old  Coom- 
bridge days,  of  her  dear  father,  of  her  lost 
lover,    doubly  lost   to    her   now,    for   she 
ought    not     even    to    think    of    Theresa 
Denton's   husband.     Nellie    is    tired    and 
worn-out,  and  not  so  strong  as  she  used 
to  be,  and  the  big  tears  begin  to  well  up 
in  her  eyes,  and  to  trickle  down  one  by 
one   upon    the    sock   she   is  mending   for 
Jack,   till   she    cannot  see  her  work,  and 
must  stop   and  brush  away  these  foolish 
tears,  for  it  will  not  do  for  Jack  to  find 
her  crying,  and — here  he  is,  for  that  must 
be  his  latch-key  rattling  in  the  lock ;  and 
Nellie   hastily  dries   her   eyes,   and  turns 
round  with  a  pleasant   smile  and  a  wel- 
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ccming  greeting  as  her  brother  comes  into 
the  room. 

Jack  is  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
grievances  to  notice  the  traces  of  tears 
which  Xelhe  is  so  anxious  to  hide  from 
him.  Dismal  and  discontented  he  usually 
is  now,  but  to-night  he  looks  more  than 
ordinarily  woebegone,  so  much  so  that 
Nellie  wonders  what  new  misfortune  can 
have  befallen  her  unhappy  brother. 

'Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Jack?'  she 
asks,  anxiously,  as  he  throws  himself  into 
a  chair  by  the  fireside  without  vouchsafing 
a  word. 

'  Matter  enough,'  answers  Jack,  staring 
gloomily  into  the  fire.  '  I  can't  stand  this 
sort  of  thing  much  longer ;  it  is  more  than 
a  fellow  can  bear.' 

Xellie  wonders  what  can  have  happen- 
ed ;  but  she  thinks  it  best  to  say  nothing, 
and  after  a  pause  Jack  goes  on  again. 

'  I  always  hated  this  beastly  ofi[ice  work,' 
he   says,   mthout   turning   round ;   'it   is 
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rank  slavery.  I  had  rather  break  stones 
on  the  road.  It  is  hard  enough  to  put  up 
with  it  when  everything  goes  smoothly ; 
but  that  old  beast  Gregson  won't  let  me 
alone,  he  is  always  nagging  at  me,  ever- 
lastingly finding  fault ;  not  a  day  passes 
but  he  lets  out  at  me,  before  all  those 
snobs  too.  I  believe  he  hates  me  because 
I'm  a  gentleman,  and  he  is  a  cad.  "  Can't 
put  up  with  my  carelessness  much  longer ; 
must  see  a  change  in  me."  He'll  see  a 
change  sooner  than  he  thinks,  for  I'm  not 
going  to  be  bullied  like  this;  and,  if  I 
have  much  more  of  it,  I'll  cut  the  whole 
concern.' 

The  fact  is,  that  Master  Jack  is  eminent- 
ly unfitted  for  the  position  he  occupies  ; 
his  three  years  and  more  of  training  (?)  at 
the  university  have  taught  him  how  to  pull 
an  oar,  play  a  tolerable  game  of  brilliards, 
take  a  hand  at  loo,  and  spend  money  pro- 
fusely, but  beyond  these  accomplishments, 
iind  a  very  small  smattering  of  classic  lore, 
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and  a  still  smaller  modicum  of  mathe- 
matical proficiency,  Alma  Mater  has  done 
but  little  for  her  pupil,  and  has  left  him  at 
the  end  of  his  curriculum  little  prepared  to 
force  a  living  from  the  hands  of  an  unkind 
fortune.  It  is  true  he  miglct  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunities  freely  enough 
offered  ;  but  Jack's  father  was  a  very  rich 
man,  and  Jack  had  no  thought  but  that  he 
should  one  day  step  into  his  father  s  shoes, 
and  enjoy  life  as  a  country  magnate,  so 
the  chances  were  never  even  looked  at, 
and  Jack  is  reaping  the  harvest  of  his  lazy, 
easy-going  wild- oat  soT\dng. 

Nellie  went  up  to  her  brother,  and  put 
her  head  caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Poor  old  Jack,'  she  said,  '  I  know  it  is 
hard  for  you' — she  did  not  hint  of  any 
hardness  in  her  lot — '  and  very  difficult  to 
be  patient ;  but  you  mil  soon  get  to  know 
the  work,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  you  then, 
and — who  knows  ? — why,  you  may  go  on 
.and  on,  and  be  a  great  man  yet.     Think 
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of  how  many  successful  men  liave  begun 
life  as  you  are  beginning  !' 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance  of 
that  in  my  case,'  said  Jack,  with  a  grim 
smile.  '  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  going  to  be 
the  hero  of  a  City  romance,  beginning 
with  the  traditional  half-a-crown,  and  end- 
ing with  millions  of  money,  baronetcies, 
peerages,  yachts,  moors  in  Scotland,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  No,  Nellie,  I  hate  the  whole 
lot,  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  cut  the  con- 
cern, and  go  in  for  a  private  tutorship,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  It's  slavery,  I 
know,  but  it  can't  be  a  worse  slavery  than 
this.  Father  paid  enough  for  my  degree, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  make 
something  out  of  it.'  , 

This  new  idea  of  Jack's  filled  Nellie's 
mind  with  the  direst  of  forebodings ;  it 
seemed  to  her  so  very  much  like  a  drop- 
ping of  the  substance,  and  a  grasping  at 
shadows.  The  eighty  pounds  a  year  which 
Jack's  clerkship  brought  into  the  common 
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purse  was  substantial  enough,  and  if  Jack 
could  be  got  to  stick  to  his  business  this 
salary  would  be  increased.  Mr.  Anner  had 
not  been  without  friends  in  the  City,  and 
Nellie  hoped  great  things  for  Jack  from 
this  fact,  forgetting,  or  not  realizing,  hovv' 
quickly  names  and  persons  are  forgotten  in 
the  rush  and  haste  of  money-making  and 
money-losing. 

Moreover,  if  Jack  persisted  in  this  new 
departure,  it  must  mean  separation,  and 
how  could  he  leave  his  sister  to  fight  her 
battle  ^^At\l  the  world  alone  ?  And  what 
would  become  of  Jack  without  Nellie  to 
look  after  him?  easy-going  Jack,  who 
could  not  say  '  no '  to  any  pleasure  or 
indulgence !  Besides,  Nellie  knew  some- 
thing of  her  brother's  attainments,  and 
she  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  would 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  gain  a  sphere  for  the 
exercise  of  his  educational  talents.  Al- 
together the  outlook  was  not  a  cheerful 
one,  and  Nellie  was  almost  in  despair  at 
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the  new  turn  Jack's  discontent  seemed  not 
unlikely  to  take. 

'  But,  Jack,'  she  said  at  last,  after  think- 
ing over  the  matter.  Jack  moodily  staring 
into  the  iire  the  while,  *  I  have  heard  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  a  tutorship,  and  it 
would  be  dreadful  if  you  had  to  go  ever 
so  far  away,  and  leave  me  here  all  alone, 
and  after  all  your  place  is  a  certainty. 
Oh,  Jack,  I  do  beg  you  not  to  give  it  up.' 

'  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  my  leaving 
you,  Nellie,'  said  Jack,  looking  round  at 
his  sister.  '  I  could  get  a  mastership  in 
some  school  in  London  here,  there  must 
be  hundreds,  so  that  I  could  come  home  at 
night,  or  even  if  I  got  a  private  tutorship, 
which  I  should  like  much  better,  you 
could  come  and  live  somewhere  near  the 
place,  don't  you  see  ?  I  hate  your  having 
to  teach  all  these  horrid  little  cubs.' 

Nellie  smiled  sadly  as  she  wondered  in 
her  mind  how  they  would  manage  to  pay 
the    Crudgers,  and  the   butcher   and  the 
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baker,  and  the  rest,  witliout  the  '  horrid 
little  cubs.'  But  she  sa^v  it  was  no  use  to 
talk  any  more  upon  the  subject  at  present, 
and  just  then  the  landlady  appeared  with 
a  '  bit  of  somethink  'ot,'  as  she  called  it, 
to  furnish  out  the  homely  meal  which  Jack 
was  wont  to  compare,  ^yith  many  growlings 
and  grmnblings,  mth  the  sumptuous  re- 
pasts of  the  Coombridge  and  Heathfield 
menages. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS. 


Mr.  Gregson,  chief  clerk  in  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  and  B.  Nicholls, 
stockbrokers,  was  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind.  The  life  of  that  methodical 
individual  was,  as  he  pathetically  remark- 
ed, rapidly  becoming  a  burden  to  him,  and 
the  cause  of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs 
was  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 
most  junior  of  the  junior  clerks,  Mr.  John 
Armer.  The  carelessness  and  the  con- 
tinual mistakes  of  that  misguided  young 
man  brought  an  amount  of  unnecessary 
work  into  the  office,  which  weighed  upon 
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the  soul  of  Mr.  Gregson,  and  together 
with  his  unblushing  want  of  punctuality, 
and  the  bad  effect  his  conduct  in  business 
generally  had  upon  the  '  outer  office,' 
formed  the  subjects  of  jeremiads  of  which 
'  the  governors '  were  getting  intensely 
weary.  Mr.  Gregson's  god  w^as  '  business,' 
and  the  dislike,  not  to  say  contempt,  in 
which  that  god  was  regarded  by  the  latest 
worshipper  at  the  shrine  in  Messrs.  T.  and 
B.  Mcholls'  office,  provoked  Mr.  Gregson 
beyond  endurance. 

Already  Jack  Armer  had  been  ^  had  up 
before  the  governors,'  and  solemnly  ex- 
horted and  warned ;  and  had  these  con- 
stant complaints,  he  was  told,  been  pre- 
ferred against  any  other  one  of  the  clerks, 
he  would  long  ago  have  '  got  the  sack  ;' 
but  out  of  kindness  to  his  father's  memory, 
and  his  own  reversal  of  fortune,  his  em- 
ployers generously  forgave  him,  and 
offered  him  another  chance,  greatly  to  Mr. 
Gregson's  disgust,  and  entirely  against  that 
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trustworthy  and  valuable  servant's  advice. 
Mr.  Gregson,  on  the  occasion  of  the  '  wig- 
ging' in  question,  eased  his  mind  by  the 
delivery  of  some  dark  and  dismal  pro- 
phecies anent  the  offending  person,  and 
these  prophecies  met  with  a  painfully 
speedy  fulfilment. 

Jack  was  bitten  severely  mth  his  new 
tutorial  idea.  He  pictured  to  himself  such 
a  life  as  his  soul  loved  and  longed  for, 
and  saw  himself  the  bear-leader  of  some 
titled  or  wealthy  '  cub  ;'  occupying  his  own 
set  of  apartments  in  some  castle  or  man- 
sion in  the  country,  and  varying  the  mo- 
notony of  the  daily  grind  at  classics  and 
mathematics,  by  instructions  to  his  pupil 
in  all  those  branches  of  a  country  gentle- 
man's life  in  which,  sooth  to  say,  Master 
Jack  loas  a  proficient.  The  hours  of  study, 
and  their  accompanying  tedium,  were  to 
be  made  up  for  by  other  hours  devoted 
to  riding,  driving,  shooting,  and  sport 
generally. 
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^^  Lost  in  these  pleasant  probabilities, 
which  at  length,  by  a  common  mental 
process,  became  absolute  certainties.  Jack 
became  more  careless  than  ever.  He  was 
simply  wasting  his  time,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, and  wearino;  out  his  soul  and  bodv 
in  a  galling  slavery,  and  for  a  salary  which 
appeared  to  him  contemptible  in  compari- 
son with  the  comfortable  honorarimn  my 
lord,  or  the  squire,  was  to  award  him  for  the 
care  and  tuition  of  the  son  and  heir.  The 
end  came  somewhat  suddenly  at  last ;  for 
Mr.  Gregson  appeared  in  his  employers' 
sanctum  one  fell  and  fatal  afternoon,  as 
those  gentlemen  were  drawing  on  their 
gloves  and  assuming  great-coats  and  hats, 
preparatory  to  starting  for  their  homes  in 
the  suburbs,  and  ^^Tathfully  remarked  that 
either  he  or  young  Armer  must  go,  for 
warnings  and  chances  were  utterly  throwTi 
away  upon  that  most  unbusiness-like  young 
man,  and  that  very  day  he  had  perpetrated 
an   error  in  making  up  his  books,  which 
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was  the  last  straw,  and  had  broken  the 
back  of  that  not  too  patient  camel,  Mr. 
Gregson's  temper. 

Messrs.  T.  and  B.  Nicholls  were  natur- 
ally impatient  at  being  delayed  in  their 
departure  to  the  bosoms  of  their  families, 
and,  hastily  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  they  could  stand  it  no  longer,'  they  sent 
the  grimly-pleased  Gregson  with  a  message 
to  '  Mr.  Armer.'  Jack  had  a  very  shrewd 
suspicion  as  to  '  what  was  coming,'  and, 
rendered  callous  by  his  dreams  of  future 
bliss  as  a  private  tutor,  he  received  his 
dismissal  with  an  equanimity  which  offend- 
ed his  employers,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
kind  words  of  regret  which  his  misfortunes, 
in  spite  of  his  misconduct,  would  have 
provoked.  His  presence  in  the  office  only 
harried  the  soul  of  their  confidential  clerk ; 
and  Jack  was  told  '  he  need  not  come 
there  again,'  while  the  abruptness  of  the 
dismissal  was  softened  by  a  handsome 
gratuity  far  in  excess  of  his  deserts. 
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And  now  began  the  most  painful  chapter 
in  the  story  of  Nellie's  misfortunes.  The 
not  very  large  sum  of  money  which  was 
left  to  her,  after  paying  all  debts,  from  the 
kind  help  of  her  father's  friends,  was  al- 
most exhausted.  This  little  nest-egg,  and 
the  larger  part  of  Messrs.  Xicholls'  part- 
ing gift  to  Jack,  which  he  gave  up  to 
his  sister  ^^ith  an  exalted  sense  of  his  own 
generosity,  was  all  that  stood  between 
Nellie  and  Jack,  and  something  very  like 
the  most  abject  poverty;  for  the  small  fees 
Nellie  received  from  her  little  pupils,  with- 
out the  help  of  Jack's  salary,  barely 
sufficed  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Crudgers'  not  too 
exorbitant  demands.  ^Yeek  after  week 
rolled  on,  and  the  small  capital  was,  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  of  management  on 
Nellie's  part,  gradually  but  surely  d^ym' 
dling  do"svn.  At  first  Jack  was  full  of  fire 
and  hope.  He  appHed  to  all  the  educa- 
tional agencies,  he  got  testimonials  from 
his  college,  he  spent  a  sum  of  money  in 
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postage  stamps,  Avliich  caused  his  sister 
many  qualms,  in  answering  the  appoint- 
ments, whose  particulars  the  scholastic 
agencies  sent  him  lithographed  in  red  ink, 
on  half  sheets  of  paper;  he  applied  for 
all  kinds  of  tutorships  and  masterships,  he 
even  spent  two  or  three  pounds  (also  to 
Nellie's  anguish  of  mind,  at  the  waste  of 
the  sorely  needed  money)  in  advertise- 
ments setting  forth  his  willingness  to  act  as 
tutor  or  private  secretary,  and  inviting 
a  reply  to  B.A.,  7,  Luccombe  Terrace^ 
Camden  Town ;  but,  alas  !  for  the  emptiness 
of  human  hopes,  it  was,  as  his  sister  had 
feared,  all  of  no  avail. 

His  letters  to  the  various  patrons  the 
agencies  introduced  him  to  (fortunately 
'  no  fees  were  to  be  paid  unless  an  engage- 
ment were  elFected,')  met  with  a  chilling 
silence,  or,  at  best,  polite  refusals,  while  his 
own  advertisement  drew  answers  only  from 
similar  agencies  to  the  ones  he  was  '  work- 
ing.'    As   time  went  on,  poor   Jack   lost 
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heart ;  from  the  lofty  visions  of  desirable 
private  tutorships,  he  came  down  step  by 
step,  until  at  last  he  would  have  accepted 
^vith  joy  the  drudgery  of  an  ushership  in 
a  third  or  fourth-rate  school.  Mornino- 
after  morning  he  carefully  conned  the  ad- 
vertisement sheets  of  the  Times^  which  he 
borrowed  for  an  hour  from  the '  Seven  Stars,' 
for  the  sum  of  one  penny  per  diem,  and 
day  after  day  he  trudged  to  such  addresses 
as  seemed  to  afford  him  a  chance  of  em- 
ployment ;  but  he  could  get  nothing  to  do  ; 
in  many  cases  his  '  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance '  (as  the  police-court  phrase  goes)  was 
against  him  ;  hundreds  of  other  young  men, 
better  qualified  by  far  than  was  Jack 
Armer,  were  applpng,  and  night  after 
night  Jack  returned  to  Luccombe  Terrace 
to  meet  Xellie's  anxious  look  of  inquiry 
with  a  hopeless  shake  of  the  head. 

In  sheer  desperation,  after  two  months 
of  weary  disappointment,  Jack  wrote  to  his 
former  employers ;  but  Messrs  T.  and  B. 
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Nicholls  had  had  enough  of  Mr.  Armer, 
and  no  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  his  letter 
of  penitence  and  appeal. 

At  length  the  wolf  made  his  fell  appear- 
ance at  the  door  of  No.  7  in  grim  earnest  ; 
the  little  stock  of  capital  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, the  last  sovereign  had  been 
changed,  and  had  melted  away,  and  poor 
Jack  mth  a  shame-faced  air  had  more  than 
once  appeared  in  the  narrow  boxes  in  the 
pawn-broker's  shop  to  answer  the  question, 
'How  much?'  Even  this  last  resource  of 
the  destitute  was  gradually  exhausted,  and 
Jack's  rings  and  studs  and  watch-chain, 
and  Nellie's  trinkets,  the  sad  memorials  of 
better  days,  had  gone,  and  Jack's  gold 
watch  was  exchanged  for  a  silver  one 
before  he  had  time  to  learn  to  march 
boldly  to  the  shrine  of  the  '  three  golden 
balls,'  and  to  chaffer  and  haggle  "with 
the  '  young  man,'  in  order  to  persuade 
that  hard-hearted  Hebrew  to  '  make  it  five 
bob.' 
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Nellie's  liealth  was  at  last  giving  way 
under  the  dreadful  strain  of  fear  as  to  the 
future ;  she  almost  starved  herself,  too,  in 
the  anxious  endeavour  to  'cut  down  ex- 
13enses '  already  pared  down  to  starvation 
point ;  and  as  she  felt  daily  less  and  less 
able  to  bear  the  strain  of  her  work,  and  be- 
gan to  fear  lest  she  should  be  overcome  by 
the  faint  feeling  which  now  and  again  visited 
her,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the 
mental  strain  and  under-feeding,  the  most 
horrible  dread  seized  upon  her,  and,  were 
it  not  for  Jack,  she  could  almost  have 
prayed  to  be  taken  from  a  life  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  insupportable. 

'  If  she  were  to  "  give  up,"  what  would 
become  of  them  ?  The  few  shillings  she  so 
hardly  earned  were  all  that  stood  between 
them  and  that  last  home  of  poverty,  the 
Workhouse.' 

And  at  this  dreadful  thought  Xellie 
braced  herself  up  again,  and  toiled  on  in 
spite  of  dire  sickness  of  body  and  of  soul. 

T  2 
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And  still  Jack  made  his  daily  pilgrimages, 
and  still  lie  returned  with  the  same  mono- 
tonous tale  of  failure. 

But  the  old  proverb  which  affirms  that 
'  the  longest  of  lanes  has  its  turning  '  was 
to  have  another  confirmation  in  the  case  of 
our  sorely-tried  heroine  and  her  brother. 

They  had  come  to  the  very  dregs  of  the 
bitter  cup  of  poverty,  and  were  to  lose  the 
shelter  and  comfort  of  hearth  and  home. 
Mrs.  Crudgers,  in  pity  for  her  unfortu- 
nate lodgers,  had  broken  through  her  hard 
and  fast  rule,  and  had  allowed  them  to  be- 
come three  weeks  in  arrears  mth  {heir  rent; 
but,  as  she  observed  to  Nellie,  '  she  was  a 
poor  woman,  and,  though  it  wrung  her  'eart 
to  'aveto  say  it,  go  they  must  before  the  week 
was  out ;  she  wouldn't  say  nothing  about 
what  was  owed,  trusting  they  would  pay  her 
when  better  days  should  come,  for  she  know- 
ed  what  it  was  to  want  herself,  and  if  she 
didn't  give  herself  the  airs  of  some  folks 
which  should  be  nameless,  mth  their  turn- 
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ings-up  of  tlieir  eyes  and  their  textes,  she 
had  been  brought  up  pious,  and  knowed 
her  catechism  and  her  dooty  to  her  neigh- 
bours, which,  if  they  knowed  it,  they  didn't 
show  it  anyhow.' 

This  intimation,  which  Xellie  had  been 
painfully  dreading  for  some  time,  was 
given  on  the  Monday,  and,  during  Jack's 
absence  on  his  dreary,  hopeless  quest  for 
work,  Xellie  had,  after  dismissing  her  last 
pupil,  been  searching  for  a  couple  of  rooms 
which  should  be  near  enough  to  Luccombe 
Terrace  for  her  pupils,  and  A^ithin  the  ex- 
tremely narrow  compass  of  her  weekly  earn- 
ings. The  rooms,  or  one  of  them  at  least, 
must  be  respectable  enough  not  to  shock  the 
tender  susceptibilities  of  the  mothers  of 
Luccombe,  her  employers,  and  it  seemed  a 
hopeless  task  to  bring  these  two  adverse 
elements,  gentility  and  cheapness,  together. 
Nellie  returned  to  Xo.  7  in  a  despair- 
ing frame  of  mind  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
search.     As  she  drew  near  to  the  door,  to 
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her  intense  astonishment,  she  saw  Jack, 
apparently  bereft  of  his  senses,  making  vio- 
lent gestures  expressive  of  delight  (a  rare 
visitor^at  No.  7)  and  frantically  waving  a 
newspaper  above  his  head.  As  soon  as  he 
caught  her  eye,  he  disappeared,  and,  before 
Nellie  could  turn  the  handle  of  the  door,  it 
was  thrown  widely  open,  and  she  found 
herself  in  Jack's  arms,  with  the  paper 
fluttering  over  her. 

Jack  was  positively  hysterical  with  joy  ; 
he  laughed  and  cried  in  one  breath,  and 
could  scarcely  utter  a  coherent  sound.  It 
was  plain  enough  to  see  that  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  paper  which  occasioned  this 
unaccustomed  burst  of  hilarity,  and  Nellie 
at  first  supposed  that  he  must  have  seen 
'just  the  very  thing '  in  the  way  of  employ- 
ment, and,  mth  a  sudden  return  of  his  old 
sanguine  characteristics,  have  jumped  to 
the  end  of  the  matter  mthout  going 
through  the  necessary  preliminaries  of 
application,  testimonial  shomng,  and  the 
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too  familiar  final  rejection.  But  site  was 
mistaken ;  it  would  have  required  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  most  promising  adver- 
tisement that  ever  put  heart  of  grace  into 
the  unemployed  to  have  stirred  the  now 
despondent  Jack  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner.  In  vain  Nellie  searched  the  paper 
while  Jack  grinned  in  the  most  provoking 
way  at  her  efforts  to  discover  the  cause  of 
his  overflowing  glee. 

•  Give  it  up,  Nellie  ?'  he  said,  as  Nellie 
asked  him,  for  about  the  twentieth  time, 
'what  it  all  meant?'  'Well!  then,  look 
here  !'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  agony  column  of  the  Daily  Telegrapli^ 
'  Look  here  !'  and  Jack  read  out,  with  in- 
finite gusto: 

'  Armee. — If  Miss  Armer,  formerly  of 
Coombridge,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  will 
apply  to  Messrs.  Avery  and  Simpson  at 
213,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C,  she  will 
hear  of  something  greatly  to  her 
advantage.' 
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'  There  1  Miss  Ariner,  formerly  of  Coom- 
bridge,  in  tlie  county  of  Devon,  what  do 
you  think  of  thatT  said  Jack,  triumphantly. 

'  Oh !  Jack,'  said  Nellie,  '  what  can  it  be? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  end  of  all  this  misery  ?  Oh !  it  is  too 
good  to  be  true.' 

'  Just  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it,  old 
lady,'  said  Jack.  '  I  went  to  those  agents  in 
Sackville  Street  to  see  if  anything  by  any 
possibility  might  have  turned  up,  and  the 
clerk  fellow  was  anything  but  civil,  said 
the  principal  was  engaged.  I  said  I  would 
wait,  and  as  I  was  waiting  I  took  up  the 
Telegraphy  and  the  very  first  thing  I  saw 
was  our  name  staring  me  in  the  face  in 
this  blessed  advertisement.  You  can  guess  I 
did  not  wait  much  longer,  but  rushed  off 
as  hard  as  I  could  pelt  to  213,  Bedford 
Row.  I  sent  in  my  name,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  I  saw  Mr  Avery.  He  was  very 
civil,  but  shy  of  saying  anything.  I  told 
him  I  was  your  brother,  and  asked  him 
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what  it  was  all  about.  Poor  old  Gidley  is 
dead,  died  abroad,  and  he  has  left  you  some 
of  his  money,  that-  was  all  I  could  get  out 
of  the  cautious  Avery,  and  you  are  to  go 
there  to-morrow  morning  to  hear  all  the 
particulars.  I  have  been  waiting  in  for 
ever  so  long  for  you.  The  lawyer  wanted 
to  wait  upon  you^  but  I  thought  of  Luc- 
combe  Terrace,  and  I  thought  you  would 
rather  go  to  them.' 

•  Poor  Mr.  Gidley  I'  said  Nellie,  who,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  had  been  listening 
Avith  eager  attention  to  Jack's  story. 
•  Poor  old  m.an,  to  die  all  alone  among 
strangers  !  and  how  kind  and  good  of  him 
to  think  of  me,  after  all  those  dreadful 
quarrels  with  father.  If  he  could  only 
know  the  intense  relief  his  kindness  is  to 
me,  and  how  grateful  I  am.' 

'  I  wonder  what  he  has  left  you?'  said 
the  unfeeling  Jack.  '  Anyhow,  if  it  is  only 
a  few  hundred  pounds  it  will  take  us  out 
of  this  hole,  and  give  us   a  chance  some- 
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where  or  other;  he  must  have  made  a 
frightful  lot  of  money,  look  how  quietly  he 
lived,  never  spent  anything  hardly,  and  no 
children  or  family,  or  anything.  I  wonder 
if  he  had  any  nephews  or  nieces  ?' 

'  Of  course  he  had.  Jack,'  said  Nellie  y 
'  very  rich  people  who  used  to  look  down 
upon  him  when  he  was  poor.  Don't  you 
remember  how  he  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
how  his  brother  and  his  brother's  children 
tried  to  make  friends  with  him  Avhen  he 
first  went  to  live  in  Bedford  Square  ?' 

'  No,  I  don't  remember  anything  about 
it,'  said  Jack.  '  All  I  know  is  that  Miss 
Armer  is  going  to  hear  something  greatly 
to  her  advantage,  and  that  this  horrible 
life  is  going  to  be  ended.' 

'  Do  not  be  too  sanguine.  Jack,'  said 
Nellie,  warningly ;  '  you  will  be  so  fear- 
fully disappointed  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
nothing  very  much  after  all.' 

'  Never  fear,'  said  Jack,  exultingly,  *  they 
would   not   have   put   "  greatly,"  do   you 
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see  T  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  paragi^aph. 
' "  Greatly  "  to  her  advantage,  my  dear, 
they  ^vould  not  have  put  that  if  it  had  been 
a  trifle.' 

Far  on  into  the  night  the  brother  and 
sister  sat  up  discussing  this  wonderful 
piece  of  news,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
small  hours  that  they  separated :  Jack  to 
dream  golden  dreams,  and  Xellie  to  think 
of  the  kind  old  godfather  sinking  to  his 
last  lono;  rest  in  a  foreioii  countrv,  and 
with  strange  faces  around  his  bed. 

The  next  morning  Jack  was  up  betimes  ; 
he  was  too  restless  to  sleep  long,  and  he 
gave  Xellie  no  peace,  but  kept  calling  out 
to  know  '  how  long  she  would  be,'  so  eager 
was  he  to  renew  the  last  night's  discus- 
sion, and  to  g^t  through  the  time  until 
the  hour  of  the  meeting  T\ith  the  lawyers 
in  Bedford  Row. 

Mrs.  Crudgers  was  astonished,  too,  at 
this  departure  from  the  young  gentleman's 
ordinary   habit    of  late    rising,  and   ven- 
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tured  to  ask  him,  as  she  lit  the  fire  in  her 
lodgers  sitting-room,  'What  was  up?' 

'  Up,  Mrs.  Crudgers  ?  Why,  Tm  up, 
ain't  I  ?'  said  Jack,  '  and  youre  up,  and 
money's  up ' 

'  Which  I  wish  it  was  P  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Crudgers,  '  for  it's  low  down  enough  with 
me,  I  can  tell  yer,  and  very  glad  I  shall 
be  for  the  trifle  as  is  owing.' 

'  Mrs.  Crudgers,'  said  Jack,  *  you  shall 
have  it ;  this  very  day  the  obligation  shall 
be  discharged,  and  a  suitable  honorarium 
added  by  way  of  interest  or  usury.' 

'  I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you,'  said  the 
landlady,  '  and  I  always  did  say  that  for 
haffableness  and  genteel  conduck  Mr. 
Harmer  hain't  got  no  equal.' 

Just  then  Nellie  came  down,  and  re- 
ceived Mrs.  Crudgers'  congratulations  on 
the  '  slice  of  luck  as  she  was  given  to 
understand  had  come  to  them.' 

Breakfast  and  a  long  confabulation — 
chiefly    a    monologue    on   Jack's    part— 
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broiiglit  them  to  ten  o'clock,  and  Jack 
and  Nellie  started  to  walk  in  the  bright 
and  still  wintry  sun  to  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Avery  and  Simpson.  Here  a  fresh  sur- 
prise awaited  them.  They  were  received 
with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  in  possession  of  the  whole 
story.  Mr.  Gidley  had  died  a  month  ago 
at  Nice  ;  his  old  housekeeper  was  with  him 
to  the  last,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
handsome  provision  for  that  faithful  ser- 
vant and  friend,  the  whole  of  his  large 
fortune  was  left  to  '  his  beloved  god- 
daughter, Helen  Armer.'  Mr.  Gidley  had 
made  large  sums  of  money,  and  had  lived 
sparingly,  and  Nellie  was  now  a  very  rich 
young  lady  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LADY  LIMBORNE  AND  NELLIE. 

If  Nellie  had  been  only  a  few  minutes 
later  in  leaving  tlie  lawyer's  office  in  Bed- 
ford Row,  slie  would  have  had  the  felicity 
of  seeing  a  very  old  friend  of  hers,  no  less 
a  person,  in  fact,  than  her  old  lover 
Lord  Limborne.  After  the  reconciliation 
with  her  son.  Lady  Limborne  returned  to 
Limborne  Castle  ;  but  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  settle  down  into  her  old  solitary 
life,  her  heart  was  in  London  with  her  son, 
she  could  no  longer  take  any  interest  in 
the  quiet  and  monotonous  occupations 
which  once  satisfied  her,  and  as  Lord  Lim- 
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borne's  ample  salary,  together  ^\itli  the 
money  his  pen  brought  hmi,  did  away 
Avith  the  impossibility  of  a  modest  estab- 
lishment in  London,  Lady  Limborne  beg- 
ged him  to  take  a  small  house,  and  allow 
her  to  come  up  and  live  ^^ith  him.  Xow 
that  there  was  no  bar  or  misunderstanding 
between  them,  Lord  Limborne's  aifection 
for  his  mother  returned  mth  its  old  force, 
and  he  was  himself  thinking  of  making- 
some  such  proposition  when  his  mother's 
letter  reached  him.  He  at  once  agreed  to 
her  request,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ncAv 
menage  was  established  in  Dover  Street, 
greatly  to  the  content  of  both  mother 
and  son.  Constantly  and  anxiously  think- 
ing of  Xellie,  and  hoping  against  hope 
that  one  day  he  should  come  upon  some 
trace  of  her,  Lord  Limborne  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  his  mother's  presence 
gave  him  of  occasionally  unburdening  his 
heart,  sure  now  of  her  affectionate  sym- 
pathy, and    Xellie  Anner    had  become  a 
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frequent  topic  of  conversation  with  them. 
The  advertisement  had  already  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers  in  several  issues,  but 
neither  did  Lord  Limborne  nor  did  his 
mother  take  much  interest  in  the  agony 
column  of  the  Times.  On  the  morning, 
however,  of  Nellie's  visit  to  Messrs.  Avery 
and  Simpson,  as  Lady  Limborne  and  her 
son  were  at  breakfast,  and  leisurely  looking 
through  the  paper  the  while,  each  reading 
out  from  his  or  her  share  of  the  Times 
such  items  of  news  as  seemed  to  be  of 
interest.  Lady  Limborne  gave  such  a  start 
of  surprise  as  to  make  her  son  look  up 
and  ask  what  it  was  that  she  had  seen. 

'  I  think,  James,  this  will  interest  you,' 
said  Lady  Limborne,  handing  him  the  first 
sheet  of  the  Times  with  her  finger  upon  the 
fac-simile  of  the  advertisement  which  Jack 
had  seen  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

'  Good  heavens !'  exclaimed  Lord  Lim- 
borne, '  of  course,  it  is  Nellie,  and  I  shall 
see  her  at  last  after  all  these  weary  months 
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of  waiting.  I  will  go  at  once  to  these 
la^v}'ers,  find  out  her  address,  and  go  to 
her  ;'  and  he  rose  hastily  from  the  table. 

'  Wait  one  moment,  James,'  said  his 
mother,  *  do  nothing  in  such  a  hurry,  the 
lawy^ers  mil  not  run  away,'  she  said,  smil- 
ing at  her  grave  and  quiet  son's  lover-like 
eagerness  ;  '  let  us  think  it  over  before  we 
act.' 

'  I  shall  not  rest  until  I  have  seen  her,' 
said  Lord  Limborne,  chafing  at  the  delay. 

'  Now,  James,  be  sensible  for  one  mo- 
ment,' said  Lady  Limborne;  'you  know 
nothing  of  what  has  or  what  may  have 
happened  to  Helen '  (for  so  had  Lady  Lim- 
borne come  to  speak  of  '  that  Miss  Armer,') 
'  and,  if  you  will  abide  by  my  advice,  you 
may  save  yourself  from  being  placed  in  a 
painful,  perhaps  even  a  ridiculous,  position.' 

'What  can  you  mean,  mother?'  asked 
Lord  Limborne,  somewhat  impatiently. 

'  Why,  this,  my  dear  boy,'  answered  his 
mother,   vaih.   a   slight  touch  of  her   old 
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acerbity.  '  You  do  not  wish  to  pour  out 
the  full  tide  of  your  lover-like  eloquence 
to  another  man's  Avife.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  that,'  said  her  son, 
in  some  dismay  at  the  idea ;  '  but,'  he 
added,  brightening  up,  '  it  is  impossible. 
I  am  quite  certain  of  her  affection.' 

'  The  insolence  and  conceit  of  these  men,' 
said  Lady  Limborne,  with  a  laugh.  '  But, 
seriously,  James,  you  do  not  know  what 
has  happened,  or  to  what  straits  they  may 
have  been  driven  ;  and,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  certainly  go  to  these  law- 
yers, and  find  out  their  address  ;  and  I 
think  you  had  better  let  me  go  and  see 
Helen.' 

'  Why,  mother,  you  have ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
James,'  interrupted  Lady  Limborne  ;  '  and 
still  I  think  my  plan  a  good  one.  I  wish 
to  make  the  best  amends  in  my  power ; 
and,  before  I  sink  into  the  dowager,'  she 
added,  with   a   smile,    '  I   want    to   make 
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friends  ^\it]i  the  powers  that  are  to  be. 
I  have  often  thought  it  all  over,  James, 
and  I  beg  you  to  give  way  to  me  in  this  ; 
it  A\ill  be  for  the  best.  If  all  is  as  you 
say,  and  I,  too,  wish  it,  and  if  Helen  still 
loves  you  and  is  free,  I  want  to  see  her 
first  of  all,  and  to  ask  her  to  come  to  me 
as  my  daughter  and  my  son's  mfe.  She 
knows  how  bitterly  I  have  been  against 
her ;  and,  the  awkwardness  mil  be  less,  if 
it  is  boldly  faced  in  this  way.  She  may, 
perhaps,  refuse  to  see  you  (you  have  often 
told  me  how  proud  she  is) ,  if  she  tliinks  I 
am  still  opposed  to  her.' 

'  It  is  good  and  kind  of  you,  mother,' 
said  Lord  Limborne ;  '  and,  I  think,  it  is 
the  best  way,  after  all.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  is,'  said  Lady  Limborne. 
*  And  now,  order  the  carriage,  and  we  can 
drive  together  to  these  la^vyer  people ; 
and,  Avhen  we  have  found  the  address,  I 
can  go  on  alone,  and  you  must  come  here 
and  wait  for  my  return.' 

u2 
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In  a  very  short  time,  Lord  Limborne 
and  his  mother  were  driving  towards  Bed- 
ford Row,  which  abode  of  the  Law  they 
reached  a  few  minutes  after  Jack  and 
Nellie  had  left.  Lord  Limborne's  card 
procured  him  an  instant  audience  Avith  the 
firm,  and  on  his  explaining  his  friendship 
with  the  Armers,  and  his  long  anxiety  as 
to  what  had  become  of  them,  he  was  in- 
formed at  once  that  Miss  Armer  and  her 
brother  had  only  just  left  the  office;  and, 
as  Messrs.  Avery  and  Simpson  saw  no 
reason  why  anyone  should  be  anything 
but  pleased  at  a  visit  from  a  '  lord,'  Lord 
Limborne  was  bowed  out  of  the  office,  with 
the  address,  No.  7,  Luccombe  Terrace, 
Carling  Road,  Camden  Town,  written  upon 
a  slip  of  paper. 

Carling  Road  is  a  well-known  thorough- 
fare in  the  not  too  aristocratic  quarter  in 
question,  and  the  coachman  drove  off 
quickly  mth  his  mistress,  leaving  Lord 
Limborne  to  make  his  way  back  to  Dover 
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Street  as  best  he  miglit ;  for,  tliougli  he 
begged  Lady  Limborne  to  let  him  accom- 
pany her,  this  would  have  interfered  vdih 
her  plans,  and  she  sternly  refused. 

Jack's  head  was  quite  turned  mth  his 
sisters  good  fortune,  in  which  he  very 
rightly  expected  he  would  have  no  in- 
considerable share.  He  wanted  Xellie  to 
leave  No.  7  that  very  day,  and  go  to 
some  hotel  in  the  West  End,  until  they 
should  make  up  their  minds  what  to  do 
next ;  in  fact,  his  soul  longed  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  state  of  the  last  long 
dreary  months  into  the  butterfly  existence 
that  was  his  before  misfortune's  iron  fingers 
had  so  cruelly  pinched  his  sister  and  him- 
self. But  Nellie  was  bewildered  vrith  the 
suddenness  of  the  change.  She  wanted 
some  days  of  quiet  to  realise  her  new 
position,  and  she  finnly  refused  to  leave 
her  old  lodgings  at  any  rate  until  the  end 
of  the  week;  although  the  comfortable 
bundle  of  bank-notes  which  Messrs.  Avery 
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and  Simpson  had  bestowed  u]Don  her,  as 
an  earnest  of  good  things  to  come,  would 
have  enabled  her  to  do  as  Jack  so  earnest- 
ly -wished,  and  so  eagerly  urged.  He  had 
to  content  himself  with  a  munificent  toll 
taken  from  the  bundle  before-mentioned^ 
and,  after  walking  some  little  distance  mth 
Nellie  on  their  way  home  to  No.  7,  he 
began  to  feel  the  money  burn  in  his  pocket. 
A  contempt  for  his  somewhat  seedy  '  outer 
man '  took  sudden  hold  upon  him,  and 
telling  Nellie  he  should  look  up  his  tailor 
and  order  some  respectable  clothes,  so  as 
not  to  disgrace  their  good  fortune,  he  put 
her  into  a  cab,  and  departed  in  great  glee 
to  follow  once  more  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion of  '  spending  money  !' 

As  Nellie  was  driven  along  the  some- 
what sordid  streets  towards  her  lodgings, 
some  order  evolved  itself  from  the  chaos  of 
her  mind,  and  the  old  aching  sense  of  loss 
at  the  thought  of  her  lover  came  back 
to  her,  and  with  an  added  force,  since  now 
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she  was  rich  enough  to  satisfy  even  the 
ambitious  ^iews  of  Lady  Limborne,  and  to 
gild  over  the  want  of  birth  which  that  lady 
had  obstinately  and  erroneously  imputed 
to  her.  But  it  was  of  no  use  thinking  of 
it  all,  for  Lord  Limborne,  A\dth  an  easy  for- 
getfulness  for  which  she  had  not  given  him 
the  credit,  had  married  (as  she  thought) 
Theresa  Denton,  and  all  that  sweet  and 
bitter  chapter  of  her  history  must  be  closed 
for  ever.  She  little  thought  of  what  was 
awaiting  her  in  the  dingy  '  parlour '  of 
No.  7. 

The  news  of  the  Armers'  '  bit  of  luck ' 
had  formed  an  appetising  topic  of  conver- 
sation to  such  of  the  gossips  of  Luccombe 
Terrace  as  Mrs.  Crudgers  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  confiding  in ;  such  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  news  certainly  would  not 
improve  with  keeping,  and,  before  Xellie 
left  the  office  of  Messrs.  Avery  and  Simp- 
son, the  story  of  Mrs.  Crudgers'  lodgers 
was  talked  over  from  end  to  end  of  the 
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short  row  of  houses.  Naturally,  the  story 
did  not  lose  in  the  telling,  and  Jack's  ad- 
mission of  that  morning  to  his  landlady 
was  amplified  and  extended  until  quite 
fabulous  sums  were  named  as  their  new 
inheritance,  with  all  that  gusto  which  is 
felt  in  the  rolling  large  sums  of  money 
over  the  tongue.  It  was,  therefore,  felt  to 
be  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
a  '  private  carriage '  should  drive  up  to  the 
door  of  the  fortunate  ones,  and  that  a 
'  beautifully-dressed  '  lady  should  alight, 
and  enter  those  narrow  portals.  As  the 
carriage  waited  there  for  some  time,  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  the  satiating  of  curi- 
osity in  the  examination  of  its  quiet  but 
well-appointed  details ;  and,  when  a '  coronet ' 
was  perceived  upon  the  panels,  the  excite- 
ment rose  to  fever-heat,  and  the  return  of 
Nellie  was  awaited  with  an  universal  tip- 
toe of  expectation. 

Nellie  dismissed  her  cab  at  the  corner, 
for  she  knew  quite  enough  ^f  the  curiosity 
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of  her  neighbours,  and  she  did  not  ^dsh  to 
excite  their  powers  of  prying  by  the  un- 
usual spectacle  of  a  cab  4n  the  terrace.' 
The  sight  of  a  brougham  there  did  not 
astonish  her  until  she  found  it  was  standing 
opposite  her  own  number,  for  she  thought, 
at  first,  that  '  some  one  was  ill,'  and  that 
it  was  that  expensive  luxury,  the  doctor's 
carriage.  Wondering  what  it  could  possi- 
bly mean,  she  hastily  entered  her  room, 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  Arith  Lady 
Limborne ! 

Lady  Limborne  had  had  ample  time  to 
digest  the  forlorness  and  poverty  of  Xellie's 
surroundings ;  she  was,  of  course,  thorough- 
ly well  aware  of  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
Nellie's  past,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
surroundings  of  that  past  and  the  dreary 
dinginess  and  poverty-struck  look  of  Mrs. 
Crudgers'  rooms  touched  and  moved  her 
strangely.  When  she  saw  Nellie,  Avhom 
she  remembered  as  a  bright,  merry,  and 
exceedingly   pretty   girl,    when    she     saw 
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Nellie,  as  she  turned  into  tlie  gate,  a  thin, 
careworn  phantom  of  her  former  self,  her 
heart  yearned  towards  her,  and  she  longed 
to  take  her  in  her  arms  and  comfort  her ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Nellie  entered  her  room. 
Lady  Limborne  clicl^  to  Nellie's  utter 
astonishment  and  confusion,  go  up  to  her, 
take  her  hand,  and  kiss  her  kindly,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

'  Lady  Limborne  here !'  said  Nellie,  in 
tones  of  amazement ;  '  to  what  .  .  .  .' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Lady  Limborne,  still 
holding  Nellie's  hand,  and  looking  earnest- 
ly at  her,  ^  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  the  past.  I  have  come  as  my 
son's  ambassador  to  speak  to  you  for  him.' 

'  For  James  ?  For  Lord  Limborne  ?' 
said  Nellie,  more  and  more  astonished. 

'  Yes  !  my  dear  Helen — for  so  you  must 
let  me  call  my  new  daughter — for  James,' 
said  Lady  Limborne.  '  I  have  learnt  now 
how  truly  his  happiness  is  bound  up  in 
you,  and  I  have  come  to  beg  you  to  put 
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aside  all  foolish  pride,  and  come  to  me  as 
my  daughter  and  my  son's  Avife.' 

^  But  ....  but  ...  ;  faltered  XelHe, 
sinking  doAvn  into  a  seat,  '  I  thought  .  .  .' 

'  You  thought  he  had  forgotten  you,' 
said  Lady  Limhorne,  ^A-ith  a  kind  smile, 
dra^ig  up  a  chair  close  to  Xellie,  and 
leaning  forward  and  taking  her  hand.  '  I 
can  assure  you,  mv  dear,  that  vou  are 
very  much  mistaken ;  he  has  not  ceased 
to  think  of  you  and  to  search  for  you 
ever  since  he  lost  all  trace  of  you  after  your 
fathers  death.' 

'  But,'  said  Xellie,  '  I  saw  in  the  papers 
that  he  was  married — married  to  Theresa 
Denton.' 

'  And  you  did  not  see  the  contradiction 
of  the  report  w^hich  immediately  followed  ?' 
said  Lady  Limborne.  '  Does  that  account 
for  these  poor  thin  cheeks  ?  But  you 
have  not  answered  my  first  question.  Is 
James  to  be  rewarded  for  his  long  suit  and 
service,  or,  perhaps, y{?w  have  forgotten  liim  V 
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Nellie  was  utterly  confounded  at  this 
new  turn  in  her  life's  history ;  she  scarcely 
knew  whether  she  was  in  her  right  senses, 
whether  it  was  not  all  a  dream,  and  that 
she  should  in  the  next  moment  wake  up 
and  find  herself  in  the  old,  anxious,  fearful 
frame  of  mind.  But  Lady  Limborne  was  a 
substantial  evidence  enough,  and  she  held 
Nellie's  hand  and  was  looking  in  her  eyes. 
Nellie  answered  her  question  in  a  scarcely 
conscious  way,  still  oddly  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  that  the  next 
instant  she  would  aAvake. 

'  I  have  loved  James  ever  since  he  first 
spoke  to  me,'  she  said,  looking  straight 
before  her,  and  speaking  as  to  herself, 
'  ay,  and  before  that  I  loved  him ;  and  I 
thought  he  had  forgotten  me  ;  oh  !  it  was 
cruel,  it  Avas  hard  to  bear  it,  for  I  loved 
him  so,  and  I  have  always,  always  thought 
of  him ;  even  when  I  thought  I  ought  to 
forget  him,  I  could  not.  All  through  this 
dreadful    misery     I    wondered    what    he 
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would  think  if  he  could  only  know ;  and 
now  it  is  all  over,  and  you  tell  me,  you^ 
who  hated  me  so,  you  tell  me  it  is  not 
true,  James  did  not  forget  me,  and  he 
loves  me  still.'  And  poor  Xellie  fell  back 
fainting  in  her  chair  ;  it  was  all  too  much 
for  her,  the  strain  of  the  last  few  days 
had  been  more  than  her  strength,  enfeebled 
by  ill-health  and  want  of  food,  could  en- 
dure, and  for  some  moments  she  lay  un- 
conscious in.  Lady  Limborne's  arms,  while 
that  lady  strove  to  restore  her  to  conscious- 
ness. Lady  Limborne  was  not  alarmed, 
for  she  knew  that  joyful  tidings  seldom  do 
long  harm,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
Xellie  opened  her  eyes  to  meet  the  affec- 
tionate gaze  of  her  once  bitter  enemy. 

As  soon  as  Nellie  was  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  become  herself  again,  Lady 
Limborne  insisted  upon  her  accompanpng 
her  home  there  and  then.  To  this  Nellie 
at  first  demurred ;  but  Lady  Limborne 
painted  such  a  dismal  picture  of  her  son's. 
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disappointment,  should  slie  return  without 
Nellie,  and  affirmed,  too,  that  she  was 
quite  unable  to  prevent  him  from  rushing 
off  incontinent  to  No.  7,  and  as  Nellie 
had  her  own  objections  to  being  seen  in 
such  a  sorry  frame,  and  had  a  very  distinct 
longing  to  see  the  faithful  James,  she  at 
length  consented,  and  the  Luccombites 
had  the  proud  privilege  of  seeing  one  of 
the  dwellers  in  their  tents  driving  off  in 
company  with  a  'grand  lady,', in  a  private 
carriage,  '  ivitJi  a  coronet  on  its  panels.' 

Nellie  left  a  note  for  Jack,  which  that 
young  gentleman  received  on  his  return  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  with  the 
goods  and  chattels  which  had  been  left  in 
the  charge  of  his  accommodating  '  uncle ' 
at  the  sign  of  the  '  three  balls.'  As  he 
was  returning  from  visits  to  his  old  trades- 
men, it  struck  him  he  might  as  well  get 
the  unpleasant  job  over  at  once,  for  some 
of  the  articles  pledged  were  old  family 
trinkets  from  which  nothing  but  the  direst 
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necessity  avouIcI  have  forced  the  Aniiers  to 
part ;  he  therefore  chartered  a  cab,  and 
appeared  Avith  his  spoils,  intending  to  give 
his  sister  a  pleasant  surprise.  Xot  a  little 
astonished  was  he  to  find  the  bird  flown, 
and  a  note  for  him,  which  Mrs.  Crudgers 
delivered,  with  her  volubility  much  subdued 
under  the  weighty  knowledge  of  what 
angels  she  had  been  entertaining  un- 
awares, angels  who  had  friends  vdth. 
coronets  on  their  carriages  !  Jack's  aston- 
ishment considerably  increased  when  he 
found  from  Xellie's  hasty  lines  where  she 
had  gone,  and  was  told  that  he  was  to 
follow  her,  and  take  things  for  the  night, 
for  that  they  were  to  stay  in  Dover  Street. 
'  Whew-w-w  !'  he  whistled,  softly,  '  that 
is  the  way  the  wind  blows.  "  Lady  Lim- 
borne  has  been  so  kind." — "  AVould  insist 
on  my  coming." — "  Desires  me  to  say  how 
pleased  she  ^Yill  be  to  see  you."  How  on 
earth  did  the  old  cat '  (so  he  irreverenth' 
termed  her  ladyship)  '  find  out  about  Nell's 
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money  ?  Most  extraordinary !  Can't 
make  it  out !  Anyliow,  I  shan't  stay  in 
this  hole  all  alone,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  old  Limborne  again  ;  and  if  Nell  and 
he  make  it  up  /  shan't  object,  for  I  feel 
sure  she  had  a  sneaking  kindness  .  .  .  but 
by  George  !  he's  married  !  Well,  I  give  it 
up,  and  here  goes  ;'  and  Jack  shovelled 
his  evening  dress  and  night-gear  into  a 
venerable  portmanteau,  and,  sending  the 
obsequious  Crudgers  out  for  a  hansom,  he 
was  soon  bowling  along  in  the  direction  of 
Dover  Street. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  her  in- 
ability to  understand  Lady  Limborne's 
sudden  change  of  manner,  Nellie,  as  they 
drove  along  towards  her  lover's  home, 
imagined  that,  by  some  means  hidden 
from  her,  Lady  Limborne  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  change  of  fortune ; 
and  the  fact  that  she  would  not  come  to 
her  husband  empty-handed  had  a  great 
deal  of  weight  with  her,  in  making  her 
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give  way  to  Lady  Limborne's  persuasions 
that  she  would  return  to  Dover  Street 
with  her. 

As  they  drove  along,  she  was  disabused 
of  this  mistake  ;  for  Lady  Limborne  asked 
Nellie,  '  what  was  the  great  advantage  the 
laAvyer  had  for  her,'  and  she  was  so  utterly 
and  unfeignedly  astonished  at  Nellie's  an- 
swer— at  the  same  time,  not  scrupling  to 
declare  her  satisfaction — that  Nellie  had 
the  additional  joy  of  knowing  she  would 
have  been  received  gladly,  poor  and  penni- 
less as  she  was,  by  the  son,  and,  what  was 
more  extraordinary  still,  by  the  mother 
too. 

The  one  man — who,  with  two  maids 
and  the  coachman,  formed  the  modest 
Limborne  menage — was  gazing  abstractedly 
out  of  the  dining-room  ^vindow,  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind,  as  Lady  Limborne 
and  Nellie  returned,  and,  perceiving  his 
mistress's  carriage  coming,  he  opened  the 
front-door ;   so   that  Lady   Limborne   and 
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Nellie  entered  without  the  preliminary 
heralding  of  the  door-bell,  for  which  Lord 
Limborne  was  impatiently  listening  in  his 
study  at  the  back  of  the  house — a  room 
in  which  the  noise  of  the  street  in  the 
front  was  softened  to  a  continuous  hum. 
Hence  his  mother  and  his  sweetheart 
reached  the  door  without  his  knowing 
that  they  were  in  the  house. 

This  gave  Lady  Limborne  a  chance  she 
was  quick  to  avail  herself  of;  and  opening 
the  door  softly,  and  gently  pushing  Nellie 
forward,  she  said,  'James,  I  have  brought 
you  your  wife;'  and,  without  another  word, 
she  turned  round,  and  quickly  left  the 
study,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

We,  too,  will  observe  the  same  discre- 
tion, being  perfectly  certain  that  the  two 
lovers  so  long  separated,  and  so  cruelly 
treated  by  adverse  fortune,  must  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  which  does 
not   in   the   least   concern,  and   probably 
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would  be  extremely  uninteresting  to,  any 
other  person  but  tbemselves. 

It  was  a  pleasant  party  that  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  Dover  Street  that  night ;  for, 
if  Lord  Limborne  and  Xellie  were  some- 
what quiet,  Jack  was  overflowing  with 
spirits,  and  Lady  Lunborne  was  a  com- 
plaisant listener  to  all  his  somewhat  bopsh 
talk.  Lord  Limborne's  keen  and  full  de- 
light at  regaining  his  long-lost  treasure 
was  somewhat  marred  by  anxiety  as  to 
her  health,  for  Nellie  certainly  looked 
very  frail ;  but  she  told  him  that  happiness 
is  the  best  medicine  of  all,  and  that  all  she 
wanted  was  a  little  rest  and  quiet. 

Much  discussion  as  to  future  plans  took 
place  during  the  next  few  days,  for  Xellie 
did  not  go  back  to  Luccombe  Terrace,  but 
sent  Jack,  ^\'ith  a  handsome  donation,  to 
Mrs.  Crudgers,  and  the  present  of  the 
piano,  long  the  text  upon  which  Mrs. 
Crudgers  descanted  at  large  upon  'them 
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lucky  lodgers  of  hers.'  At  length,  after 
many  plans  pro230sed,  it  was  decided  that 
Nellie  should  accept  Mrs.  Bolland's  invita- 
tion (that  lady  had  been  informed  of  the 
Armers'  change  of  fortune) ,  and  that  Lord 
Limborne  and  Jack  should  stay  at  Lim- 
borne  Castle,  and  superintend  the  doings 
of  the  workmen  who  were  at  Nellie's  ex- 
press desire,  and  mth  some  of  Mr.  Gidley's 
fortune,  to  restore  that  venerable  pile  to 
something  like  its  former  magnificence, 
while  Lady  Limborne  would  remain  in  Lon- 
don until  just  before  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
the  wedding.  Very  happy  days  were  those, 
when  Nellie  was  day  by  day  gaining  fresh 
roses  in  the  sweet  Coombridge  air,  and  in 
her  lover's  constant  company,  fit  preludes 
to  the  happy  day  itself,  when  Coombridge 
Church,  decorated  prettily  with  the  sweet 
flowers  of  early  summer,  by  kindly  hands 
(for  '  Miss  Nellie '  was  not  forgotten  by 
humble  village  friends),  was  filled  to  over- 
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fiomng,  on  the  occasion  when  Lord  Lini- 
borne  took  Nellie  ^  to  have  and  to  hold,' 
etc.  It  was  a  very  quiet  wedding,  for  the 
BoUands  were  quiet  folk,  and  Xellie  was 
married  from  their  house  ;  all  the  public 
rejoicings  were  put  off  until  some  six 
weeks  later,  when  Lord  Limborne  brought 
the  new  chatelaine  to  Limborne  Castle. 

Lady  Limborne  accepted  the  position  of 
*  the  dowager  '  with  a  complacency  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  the  very  considerable 
improvement  in  the  Limborne  affairs  which 
her  successor's  unlooked-for  fortune  brought 
about.  She  very  Avisely  refused  to  make 
the  '  number  three  '  who  is  proverbially  not 
company,  and  made  the  house  in  Dover 
Street  her  head-quarters,  papng  occasional 
visits  to  the  Castle,  and  seeing  a  great  deal 
of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  for  Lord 
Limborne's  official  duties,  which  at  no  very 
distant  date  were  to  become  of  a  more  im- 
portant  nature,   involved   long    visits   to 
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London,  and  lie  and  Nellie  spent  many 
months  in  the  year  in  Dover  Street.  The 
ceaseless  whirl  of  London  society,  to  which 
their  position  and  means  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  great  Lady  Leveret  would 
have  given  them  an  easy  entree,  had  no 
charms  for  our  heroine,  who  found  in  the 
society  of  her  husband,  and  his  literary  and 
political  friends  andtheii^families,  apleasant 
enough  acquaintance,  while  the  care  and 
nurture  of  an  Honourable  Master  Limborne 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  as  time  Avent 
on,  gave  her  plenty  of  happy  occupation. 

Jack  Armer  returned  with  glee  to  the 
old  life  of '  recreations  in  the  country  side,' 
finding  ample  scope  for  his  tastes  at  Lim- 
borne Castle ;  and  some  months  after  his 
sister's  marriage,  and  when  he  had  as  he 
said  '  taken  the  taste  of  Luccombe  Terrace 
out  of  his  mouth,'  he  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  proceed  to  New  Zealand,  and 
there  '  make  his  fortune.'     Nellie  hated  the 
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thought  of  losing  her  brother  and  only  re- 
lative, but  it  was  evident  enough  that  Jack 
was  not  suited  to  any  learned  profession, 
he  was  too  old  for  the  Army,  and  the  life 
he  proposed  for  himself  was  after  all  the 
best  suited  to  him.  So  a  comfortable  siun 
to  start  T\dth  was  lodged  in  his  name  in 
one  of  the  banks  in  the  colony,  and  after 
a  year  spent  in  learning  the  ways  of  the 
place,  and  looking  about  him,  on  a  large 
farm,  Jack  started,  as  he  phrased  it,  '  on  his 
o^vn  hook,'  and  succeeded  so  well,  backed 
up  as  he  was  by  certain  remittances  from 
home,  that  he  bids  fair  to  end  as  a  colonial 
magnate  of  the  first  water. 

The  fair  Theresa  Denton  received  the 
news  of  Xellie's  marriage  with  much 
equanimity;  she  had  long  before  that  event 
recovered  from  the  shock  to  her  sensibilities 
(never  too  highly  strung)  which  Lord  Lim- 
borne's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  society 
paragi'aph  gave  her,  and  she  and  her  sister 
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and  Mrs.  Denton  were  among  the  first  to 
€all  and  congratulate  the  '  happy  couple  * 
at  Limborne  Castle.  Moreover,  Theresa 
was  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
as  good  iish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
of  it,  and  perhaps  even  better,  and,  still 
under  the  wing  of  the  mighty  society 
dame.  Lady  Leveret,  she  pursued  the  aims 
of  her  ambition,  and  succeeded  before  the 
season  was  over  in  landing  a  very  big  fish 
indeed.  The  languid  Emily  is  torn  be- 
tween the  claims  of  affection  in  the  person 
of  the  well-born  but  poverty-stricken 
young  doctor  (upon  whose  advice  she 
relies  in  her  various  migraines),  and  her 
ambition ;  but  as  she  is  not  so  fair  to  look 
upon  as  her  large  and  lovely  sister,  and  as 
suitable  '  partis  '  do  not  press  forward  with 
the  eagerness  that  might  be  expected,  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  affection  will  gain 
the  day,  and  render  Emily  the  happiest  of 
the  Denton  trio  after  alL 
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The  forlorn  Henry  has  found  a  vent  for 
his  sorrows  through  the  medium  of  verse  (?), 
and,  occupied  in  publishing  from  time  to 
time  (strictly  at  his  own  expense)  small 
volumes  of  sickly  (and  ungrammatical) 
sentimentalities,  he  is  not  oppressed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  relieved  at  the  open 
neglect  of  his  aristocratic  spouse.  Miss 
Charlotte  Ingle  spends  the  most  of  her 
time  between  her  sister  and  Mrs.  Denton^ 
to  whom  Charlotte  has  become  a  feminine 
fidus  Achates,  and  her  advice  and  assist- 
ance go  far  to  make  the  grand  entertain- 
ments (in  which  Mrs.  Denton's  soul 
delights)  for  which  Wreford  and  No.  751, 
Piccadilly  are  celebrated,  the  successes  they 
undoubtedly  are. 

The  master  of  Wreford,  our  friend  Mr. 
Denton,  finds  great  delight  (and  spends 
vast  sums  of  money)  in  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  is  well  knoA\Ti  in  every 
agricultural     and     horticultural       show- 
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ground  in  tlie  West,  where  his  various 
exhibits  testify  to  the  skill  of  his  best 
friends,  his  bailiiF  and  his  head-gardener. 

And  so,  having  disposed  of  all  our 
puppets,  we  make  our  bow,  and  wish  our 
readers,  farewell. 


THE  END. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH    EDITION    FOR   1886. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Bakonetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  -well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  suhiecV— Spectator: 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 


EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo,  68. 


DONOVAN: 

A  MODEEN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan '  is  a  very  excellent  novel ;  but  it  is 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time." — Standard. 

"  'Donovan'  is  told  with  the  power  of  truth,  experience,  and  moral  insight.  The  tone 
of  the  novel  is  excellent  and  very  high.:''— Daily  News. 


-s^r:E,  t^vv^o. 


"  This  book  is  well  written  and  full  of  interest.  The  story  abounds  with  a  good  many 
light  touches,  and  is  certainly  far  from  lacking  in  incident." — Times. 

"  '  We  Two '  contains  many  very  exciting  passages  and  a  great  deal  of  information. 
Miss  Lyall  is  a  capable  writer  and  a  clear-headed  thinkei'." — Athenxeum. 

"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  boo]i  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought." — Scotsman. 


IN  THE  G^OLDEN  DAYS. 

"  Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about.  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads."— S2)ectator. 

"  '  In  the  Golden  Days '  is  an  excellent  novel  of  a  kind  we  are  always  particularly  glad 
to  recommend.  It  has  a  good  foundation  of  plot  and  incident,  a  thoroughly  noble  and 
wholesome  motive,  a  hero  who  really  acts  and  suffers  heroically,  and  two  very  nice 
heroines.  The  historical  background  is  very  carefully  indicated,  but  is  never  allowed  to 
become  more  than  heLckgronnd."— Guardian. 


"Vi^ON  BY  "WAITING. 

"The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters — the  learned  Cornelia  especially ; 
— the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  life." — Academy. 

"  '  Won  by  Waiting '  is  a  very  pleasing  and  well-written  tale ;  full  of  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  French  and  English  life,  with  incidents  and  characters  well  sustained.  A  book 
with  such  pleasant  reading,  and  with  such  a  healthy  tone  and  influence,  is  a  great  boon 
to  the  young  people  in  our  families."— i^/'eeman. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


A  FAIR   MAID.     By  F.  W.  Robinsox,  Author  of 

"  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mr.  Robinson  has  devoted  much  of  his  remarkable  powers  of  description  to 
the  task  of  bringing  before  the  readers  of  English  fiction  the  sorrows  of  England's 
homeless  waif.  Xot  that  '  A  Fair  Maid '  is  so  powerful  as  '  No  Church,'  or  so 
humorous  as  'Grandmother's  Money;'  but  it  is  sweeter  in  temper,  more  idyllic 
in  suggestion,  and  written  in  much  purer  Btjle."—Athen(eum. 

MARION'S  MARRIED  LIFE.     By  the  Author  of 

"Anne  Dysart,"  "  Sir  John,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  story  is  interesting,  and  told  in  an  unaffected  manner.    It  shows  know- 
ledge of  character,  considerable  descriptlYe  power,  and  testifies  to  sound,  whole- 
some views  of  liie."—St.  Jama's  Gazette. 

THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG.    By  Pamela 

SxEYD,  Author  of  "  Jack  Urquhart's  Daughter."     2  vols. 

"  This  novel  gives  evidence  of  imagination,  insight  into  character,  and  powpr  of 
delineation.' — Athemeum. 

"  Shows  command  of  exceptional  narrative  and  descriptive  power— the  story  is 
told  with  cleverness  and  loTce.''—Scotsman. 

THRO'  LOVE   AND   WAR.     By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of  "  Sophy  :   or  the  Adventures  of  a  Savage,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  'Thro'  Love  and  "War'  has  a  succinct  and  intelligible  plot,  and  is  written 
with  a  quaint  combination  of  acute  perception,  veOed  sarcasm,  and  broad  fun, 
which  is  certain  to  ensure  for  it  a  wide  popularity.''— y/i^  World. 

"  We  find,  as  we  might  expect  from  3Ii5s  Fanes  past  work,  these  three  volumes 
brimful  of  cynical  and  racy  humour,  yet  not  lacking  in  serious  foundation." — Times. 

SIR  ROBERT  SHIRLEY,  BART.    By  John  Ber- 

'wiCK  Harwood,  Author  of  "  Lady  Flavia,"  "  The  Tenth  Earl," 

&c.     3  vols 
"  '  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  Bart.,'  is  a  thoroughly  good  story.    The  book  i."  whole- 
some in  tone,  and  will  please  all  those  whose  taste  is  not  perverted  by  a  too 
highly-spiced  style  of  fiction.' — Morning  Post. 

A  FAIRE  DAMZELL.    By  Esme  Stuart.    3  vols. 

"For  she  was  faire,  as  faire  mote  ever  bee.'' — Spenser's  Fairie  Queeiie. 
"  In  '  A  Faire  Damzell,'  the  interest  is  steadily  maintained,  and  the  progress  of 
the  plot  gives  rise  to  some  strong  situations  in  the  third  \o\woae."—Athen':ium. 

THE    VERGE    OF    NIGHT.      By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  "Ivy:  Cousin  and  Bride,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel,  which  abounds  in  incidents  more  or  less  startling,  is  one  of  re- 
markable power,  pathos,  and  well-managed  passion.'" — Figaro. 

"Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  so  intermingled  the  political  and  the  domestic  action  in 
his  clever  novel  that  they  make  a  unity  which  enables  the  reader  to  follow  the 
development  of  character  and  events  with  untiring  interest''— ^cot^-man. 

MADAME     DE    PRESNEL.      By    E.    Frances 

PoTXTEB,  Author  of  "  My  Little  Lady,"  &c.   Second  Edition.   2  vols. 

"A  charming  story,  full  of  originality.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  life,  and  the 
characters  are  strongly  and  concisely  drawn." — Saturday  Ricieic. 

"A  novel  of  considerable  quiet  charm,  containing  much  natural  dialogue. 
There  is  refined  portraiture  and  graceful  description  in  the  book."— J.i/ien«a7n. 
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THE  POWER  OF  GOLD.    By  George  Lambert. 

2  vols. 

THE    BETRAYAL   OF   REUBEN   HOLT.      By 

Babbara.  Lake.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     6s. 

LU^E  LUCIFER.     By  Denzil  Vane.     3  vols. 

A    DAUGHTER    OF    THE    GODS.      By    Jane 

Stanley.    2  vols. 
"  'A  Daughter  of  the  Gods'  is  very  prptty.    That  is  a  description  which  speci- 
ally suits  the  easy-flowing,  love-making  story." — Athencewn. 

LUCIA.      By   Mrs.  AUGUSTUS   Craven,  Author  of 

"  a  Sister's  Story."    Translated  by  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea.   2  vols. 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty,  touching,  and  consoling  story.  The  tale  is  as  much  above 
the  ordinary  romance  as  the  fresh  air  of  the  seaside  is  better  than  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  gayest  city." — St.  James's  Gazette, 

"  '  Lucia  '  is  as  good  a  novel  as  has  been  published  for  a  long  time."' — Academy. 

A    DIAMOND    IN    THE    ROUGH.      By  Alice 

O'Hanlon,  Author  of  "  The  Unforseen,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  An  admirable  novel,  which  is  throughout  well  constructed  and  well  written, 
which  is  good  alike  in  character  and  incident,  and  which  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  the  critical  few  and  the  non-critical  many." — Academy. 

LOVE,   THE  PILGRIM.      By  May   Cromjielin, 

Author  of  "  Queenie,"  "A  Jewel  of  a  Girl,"  <fec.     3  vols. 
"  '  Love,  the  Pilgrim '  is  a  pretty  story,  which,  beginning  quietly,  develops  into 
one  of  very  sensational  incident  indeed.''— Grap?iic. 
"  A  tale  of  thrilling  interest." — Scotsman. 

THE   FAVOURITE   OF  FORTUNE.    By  Ella 

Curtis  (Shirley  Smith),  Author  of  "  All  for  Herself,"  "  His  Last 
Stake."     3  vols. 
"  'The  Favourite  of  Fortune  '  is  an  entertaining  story,  with  distinct  merit  and 
attractions." — Athenaeum. 

"This  novel  is  by  far  the  best  Miss  Curtis  has  yet  written,  and  it  deserves  suc- 
cess ;  there  is  plenty  of  action  and  go,  an  abundance  of  incident,  and  a  very  well- 
constructed  plot." — Vanity  Fair. 

VENGEANCE   IS   MINE.     By  Eliza   Pollard, 

Author  of  "  Hope  Deferred,"  "  Lady  Superior,"  <fec.     3  vols. 
"  A  singularly  interesting  book,  with  plenty  of  action,  plenty  of  love-making, 
plenty  of  sorrow,  and  plenty  of  comphcations." — London  Figaro. 

UNTIL  THE  DAY  BREAKS.    By  Emtly  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Restored,"  "  Son  and  Heir,"  &c,   3  vols. 

"Miss  Spender  always  did  creditable  work,  and  in  most  respects  she  seems  to 
have  increased  in  strength  from  novel  to  novel.  '  Until  the  Day  Break."  '  contains 
some  of  her  most  successful  writing ;  it  is  really  a  delightful  Btorj."—AtIiena'ttm. 

"  'Until  the  Day  Breaks '  is  a  clever  and  rather  entertaining  story.''— Saturday 
Review. 
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HUEST&BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF    CHEAP    EDITIONS    OF 

POPULAR     MODERN    WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  Holman  Hunt,  Birket  Foster, 

John  Leech,  John  Tenniel,  J.  Laslett  Pott,  etc. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  -with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  ilessrs.  Harst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


IL— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  ia  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

"This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching."— 4i/j€ft£eu/n. 


in.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interestin? 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  witti 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  ia  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  'Realities  of  Eastern 
Travel'  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  hia 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  Ufe.' — ff/ofie. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULLl  KAVANAGH. 


"'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant  "We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  among 
books  of  its  class." — At/ienceutn. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think:  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position." — Atfienseum. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit' — Morning  Pest. 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

•"Adam  Graeme'  ia  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christiai? 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  irt 
the  life,  wii.h  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— J/ormn^ 
Post. 


,      VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Koman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  iC- Papal  domination." 
—Athenxum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Cr.iik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenfeum. 

" '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral — most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core." — Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  book  which  has  afforded  ua  no  slight  gratification."— 4 ^Aen^ewm. 

"From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

•'  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscencea  of  Johnson."— ^/i^errer.. 
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XI.— MAEGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  YALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES," 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenaeum. 


Xn.— THE  OLD  JITDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 
BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." 
John  Bull. 


XIIL— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINJE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— (?/o6€. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  iaterwox en."— Illustrated  Neves. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  m-ost  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  Action."'— Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

""We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Xorlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"•The  Laird  of  Xorlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  no^ els."— Observer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  uneiag 
aerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— r/ie  Times. 

••Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The  wonk 
is  engaging,  because  rediV— Athenaeum. 
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XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  ahout  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  Qction."'— Morning  Post. 


XVIIL— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVAREE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Misa 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— i/orni«sr  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenseum. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel" — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader'e 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bi.Yjn.."— Illustrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA   KAYANAGH. 

"  •  Adfele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenceum. 

" '  Adfele '  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"  '  Adfele  '  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  ia  a  very  clever 
noveL" — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTIiEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  Th© 
Book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 
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XXni.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noveL    Tbe 
characters  are  trae  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library. " — Lancet. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  \io6k."" —Athenceum, 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

""We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
■tudy." — Athenceum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  ^o-^qt.'"'— Standard. 


XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenceum. 

"A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

"All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Craik's  charming 
stories."— /oAn  Bull. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

•'This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches." — Daily  Neus. 


XXVIIL— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation, 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— Qi/ar^erZi/  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  bo  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  witli 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art 
and  80  we  intend  it"— r^e  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Time*. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life*  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— »Sa(Mrdaj/  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— ^^Aencewm. 

" '  St  Olave's '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded.''— Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— /"oit. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  la.sV—Athenceum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenceum. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  is 
A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."- ilformngf  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   '«  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  efioTf"— Spectator. 

•'  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  hook."— Morning  Post. 
•  'A  Noble  Life'  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—Daily  News. 


XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  yvell"— Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who   feels  any  interest  in   human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  hook."— Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIIL— ROBERT  FALCONER. 
BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 

" '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— Athenceum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINQDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLE^^IAN." 

"  *  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  dooiestic  stories." — Athenceum. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edn;i  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— i/omin^  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.G.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
epurkles  with  wit  and  hmxxoxa."— Quarterly  Review. 


XLL— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

LL.D. 


"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  higtest  class  of 
readers."— TYme*. 


XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags.'' — Post 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmiugled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works,"— iJa%  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

•'A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  effortc  of  a 
successful  novelist"— ZJatVy  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard. 
"  'The  Americans  at  Home"  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNEIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEilAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  Bimplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
geries,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imagini^-tive  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  ia  sketched  out"— rAe  Echo. 
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XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"•A  Rose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  naay  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  stoiy  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,    Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  'kindi.'"— Saturday  Review. 

XLVIIL— PHCEBE,  JUNIOU. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

' '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour."— ^^Aewcewm. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   ''  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

'  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — ThP.  Times. 

'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  liool!.."— Athenceum. 


LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."— Times. 


LIY.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."— r/ie  Times. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM  SUCK,  THE  CLOCOAKEE.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  ds, 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.   It  is  full  of  fun  and  ta^ncyy— Athenaeum. 

"  Since  Sam's  flrst  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  as 
this.  Every  liae  of  it  tells  in  tome  way  or  other— instructively,  satirically,  joooselj-,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yams,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going.''— Otsener. 


WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  poptilar,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  vrox^s:"— Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers— its  abundance  of  yams  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
8uit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenaeum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here  ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility."— ^unc/ay  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

•'  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Glole. 

"Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  ia  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation."— /oAn  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  thiR  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — Post. 


LONDON  :    HUBST  AND  BLACKETT»  PUBLISHERS, 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  hmdsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenceum. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 

"  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  'John  Halifax.'  " — Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit."— Post. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 


"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English.''— Athenaeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"' Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"' The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenceum. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— Po5^. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful."— Posi. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOM  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(continued.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  as 
in  suspense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a. 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home."— £'xaminer. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive."— J^Aen^rwrn. 
"This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'     Th© 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent" — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  x.o\±"— Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  speaks  oat 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  IMe."— Examiner. 

•'  Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  th© 
"better:"— Spectator. 

"A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest."— 2)a?7y  Nevoi. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"  A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

"A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  th© 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  readers  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags.' — Post. 


HANNAH. 

"  A  powerf al  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist" — Daily  Xeics. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wid© 
circle  of  readera    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty.'' — Standard. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"  The  author  of  'John  Halifax '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  bat  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  euduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  ifl  truly  noble,  pure,  and  woma,nly.'' —United  Service  Magazine, 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

" '  Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— TZie  Times. 

" There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome  '—Aihenceum. 

"  A  bouk  that  all  should  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  deUneated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear." — Morning  Post. 


LONDON :  HURST  AND  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS. 


WOEKS    BY 

MRS.  OLIFH^NT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  hs. 

ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

" '  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictm-es  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  v7ho  that  has  read  '  Margaret  Mailaud '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
Biit  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— •il/or»irts' 
Poit.  

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'a 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  ^d.gs.'"— Sunday  Times. 

" '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels."— Odserver. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— rme«. 


AGNES. 


"  •  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenaeum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes'  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

"'A  Eose  rn  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phojbe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  dra,wn:'— Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's.  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
fetruction,  interest,  and  consolation."— ^Saiwrrfay  Review. 


LONDON  :    HURST  AND  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS. 


WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Each  ill  One  Volmne,  Frontispiece,  and  JJniformly  Bound,  Price  55. 

ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \^^'C"—Athm»um. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  "Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  "We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie.''— Pa?i  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty."— Z)a;7t/  Neics. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  storiee 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet"— iTxa/niner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 

" '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  iee\i\igs.''—Athen(xum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  wurd-painting  in  which  Dr.  31  ic 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  cqIqmvJ"— Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr:  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  New%. 

"  •  Robert  Falconer  '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  dialogues  in  '  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
a.ga.ixL"— Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 


"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

"  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenceum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  "Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Mor.nng  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."— (?/o6e. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."- PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenaeum. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

'"Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced- " — Scotsman. 

"' Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  Is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over." — Morning  Post. 
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